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BY EDWARD 


PON the five Great Lakes there 
throbs a commerce that well 
might be the envy of any far- 


reaching sea. To put the thing concrete- 
lv, the freight portion of this commerce 
lone reached tremendous totals in 1912. 
In the navigation months of this last 
ear exactly 47,435,477 tons of iron ore 
ind an even greater tonnage of coal 
moved upon the Lakes, while the enor- 
mous total of 158,000,000 bushels of grain 
were received at the port of Buffalo. 
In 1911 the shipping of the Lakes felt 
sharply the “poor grain crop” of 1910 
and the slight reaction in both the steel 
and the copper markets; whole fleets of 
vessels rusted their very hearts out in 
the harbors of Buffalo and the other great 
ports of the lower Lakes. But the busi- 
ness of the Lakes seems to increase at 
the rate of seven per cent. annually, 
nd 1912 more than held its own. Traf- 
fie grows fast upon the great water high- 
ways of the New World. Already the 
tonnage of Cleveland, Ohio; is com- 
parable with that of Liverpool, and yet 
there are tens of thousands of  sailor- 
men upon the salt seas who have never 
even heard of Cleveland. Detroit boasts 
that in the season of eight months of 
open navigation a tonnage ten times 
that which the full year gives to the 
Suez Canal passes her wharves on the 
narrow river that bears her name. 
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If we start to go up the Lakes, w 
shall find that their passenger traffic, as 
well as that of the freight, breaks nat- 
urally at Buffalo. That is, most of the 
eraft ascending the chain of the four 
upper lakes start either from Buffalo 
or points west of that port. Lake On- 
tario seems set by itself to be linked with 
the far lesser ecommerce of the St. Law- 
rence River. The traffic through the 
single Welland Canal, which binds Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, just west of the 
Niagara River, is a negligible factor. 

Nevertheless, Ontario is the first of 
the links in the giant chain, and to our 
Canadian cousins perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the Lakes, for they have 
builded their second greatest city upon 
its north shore, and they are pleased to 
link its traffie with that of the St. Law- 
rence River, which they practically 
monopolize. A night’s ride from New 
York will bring you to Cape Vincent, 
and Cape Vincent is the very point 
where the lowest of the Lakes—Ontario 

is pouring its great self into the wide- 
opened channel of the St. Lawrence. 

Here is a town that has had her day 
of commerce as well as her day of some 
historical importance. Her railroad sta- 
tion was once a big and busy place; long 
trails of steamers were lined up at her 
docks. But those were the days when 
the Americans had not surrendered On- 
Brothers. All rights reserved 
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tario to the Canadians. 
British flag 
supreme, 


Nowadays the 
floats upon the lake almost 
and the little ports all 
the New York State shore have withered 
into mere shades of their former glories. 

Twenty-two miles across the head of 
the St. 


longer 


along 


made much 
first of the 
stands Kingston, a 
solidly built from 
Kingston is a city 
chief of them all the 
college. They line her 
harbor-front, and give the appearance of 


route 
the 


Lawrence—a 
than direct by 
Thousand Islands 
stolid British 
its native limestone. 


city, 


of institutions, 
Canadian war 
being sentinels of a much larger place. 
The most dominant of these are the old 
fort, for Kingston formerly ranked with 
Quebee and Halifax as an armed city, 
and the quaint martel towers, not un- 
like pepper-casters, that dot the 
The towers and the fort are 
memories of a past grandeur, for the 
freight traffic that passes the domes and 
spires of this Canadian city does not 
often halt in its harbor, save sometimes 
to take refuge from Ontario in one of 
her stormy moods. 


great 
harbor. 


You might do worse than to pray for 
good weather when you cross in a stanch 
British mail Kingston to 
Charlotte, a long diagonal course to the 
south shore of the lake, which takes you 
well out of the sight of land for several 
hours. You are out of sight of passing 
well, for Ontario sin- 
gularly isolated from the great traffic that 
you will see after you are well out upon 
Erie. 

Apparently nothing much is_ being 
done to alter this state of affairs. The 
enormous political power and prestige of 
Buffalo have made it the terminus of 
the New York State barge canal that 
is now in rapid course of construction 
from the navigable Hudson through to 
the foot of Lake Erie. Oswego would 
have made the logical terminal of that 
canal—the United States engineers who 
made a careful study of the situation 
a dozen years ago pronounced it such,— 
but Oswego, despite its fine harbor, has 
So 
it must be content to see the grass grow 
in its streets, and sit silent at the re- 
markable spectacle of a great canal being 
built for one hundred and fifty miles 
parallel to a navigable lake. 


steamer from 


eraft as seems 


neither political power nor prestige. 
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the 
inland, 


Charlotte is 
eight 


of Rochester, 
the pros- 
perous harbor upon the American shore 
of Lake Ontario. The Canadian 
steamers all make it a port of call, and 
their trade from year to year 
steady increase. Fifteen years ago this 
practically deserted port, its 
falling into gut the 
remarkable progress of Rochester has re- 
juvenated it into one of the busiest pas- 
senger points on the Great Lakes. Re- 
cently a coal railroad terminating at 
Rochester has sought to increase its trans- 
Ontario traffic by installing a heavy ear- 
ferry from Charlotte to Coburg on the 
north shore, and this stanch vessel, which 
plows the waters of Ontario even in the 
bitterness of her 
earries the American 
where it 


yx rt 


miles and one 


big 
shows a 


was a 


wharves ruins. 


winter moods, 
flag into 
practically 
save upon pleasure craft. 

From Charlotte the mail steamer pur- 
sues another long diagonal through the 
passing of a night, and some time in the 
early dawn 


ugly 
waters 
extinct, 


has been 


her ter- 
From that city 
be taken to Lewis- 
ton in the Niagara River, where a steam 
train connects for Buffalo and 
steamers running the 
the other four lakes. A few hours in 
Toronto will rob the man of “the 
States” of the impression that he is in 
one of our bright and _ bustling 
only the unfamiliar uniforms of 
policemen, or the big red- 
and-gold letter-boxes with the omni- 
present lion and the unicorn § and 
“G. R.,” dispel the illusion. 

The traveler who crosses the head of 
the Lakes will do well to take good 
notice of the craft upon which he makes 
his journey. If it is one of the older of 
these steamers, he may find that she has 
made a little history herself—that she 
is one of the daring British craft that 
in the days of the Civil War used to run 
the tight blockades of the harbors of 
Charleston and Savannah, and then make 
the exploit a boast along the quays of 
Liverpool. 

You enter the Niagara River between 
Youngstown, New York, and Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ontario, two little towns 
whose bristling forts belie the friendship 
that has existed between them these 


alongside 
minal dock at Toronto. 
another vessel 


ties up 
must 


through 
entire length of 
not 


own 
cities; 


oceasional 





And as if 


idship, the 


ny vears. that 


slowly 


in token of 
very trie! forts are 


erun bling ti pir ces, They are them- 
symbolic of an age of 
and of field 


turned out quickly in any ordi- 


nine- 
ordnance that 
ell equipped foundry. Beyond 
the river 
the 


takes its pleasant 
lands 
the 
acres, and loses itself in 
the high bluff that 
the Niagara escarpment. 
the edge of that 
shaft, 


roundabout, 


‘course between fertile which 


measure their rich orchards by tens 


of thousands of 
a gash in geologists 


On 
stands a 


know as 
escarpment 
visible for 
the captain of 
you of 


sentinel miles 


many 
and your 
tell General Brock, 
whom it honors, and the battle of Lundy’s 


And in 


steamer may 


Lane. the gorge of the escarp- 
first the rapids and then the 
Niagara—still the lions 

attractions, and 
never losing their fascination. 


ment lic 
falls of 
American 


among 


seemingly 


Buffalo is 
tremendous 
the upper 
States, 


the eastern terminal of the 
traffic that 


Lakes 


pulsates upon 
the United 
despite the paucity of her ocean 


and makes 


carriers, to-day one of the great 
growing maritime nations of 
Buftalo herself 


recent years from a 


and 
the world. 
has seen develop in 
glorified 
railroad junction into one of the great 


ports of the 


sort of 


her manu- 
facturing thrives tremendously under the 
rapid growth of 
\lready she is a competitor of Pittsburg 
in the steel business. 


world; while 


her marine interests. 


Her harbor is unimpressive, but tre- 
busy. Its 
half-hidden 


flats at 


’ 
mendously 
forth on 

the 


traffic is carried 


eanals traversing 


mud its edge, and reaching 


vreat elevators and mills and long miles 


of railroad docks, with longer miles ot 


railroad sidings to serve each ot them. 
It is a tremendously utilitarian place in 


all of its smoky ugliness for eight months 
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of the year; and then, from December un- 
til late in March, commerce breathes upon 
fingers and longs for the day to come 
when the ice shall be out of the Lakes 
and traffic upon them resumed. 

You will make your first landing out 
of Buffalo at Erie, and if your steamer 
is one of the stout craft which sueccess- 
fully combine the highly profitable car- 
ryving of package freight with the less 
profitable summer-month passenger busi- 
ness, she will probably pause there three 
or four hours to fill her cargo deck. The 
harbor of Erie is one of the most pie- 


turesque on the Lakes. Nature was lav- 


ish there, bringing the long, protecting 
bow of Presque Isle, as delicate and as 


Florida key, around as a 
natural protector to her ship-haven. But 
man has not done nearly so much for the 
harbor of Erie. He has perfunctorily 
provided her with breakwaters and with 
guardian lights. Sut her wharves are 
dull, her water glory gone. Like Dun- 
kirk, she has been robbed by her neigh- 
hors, Cleveland and Buffalo. Even those 
upstart Ohio towns Ashtabula and Con- 
neaut are boastful of the fact that they 
are a few brief miles closer to the bitu- 
coal - fields and the steel mills 
of western Pennsylvania than Erie, and 
as gateway ports of the tremendous ore 
and soft-coal traffic of the Lakes they are 
worthy of notice. The coal and ore traffic, 
of itself, is worthy of consideration. 


lovely as a 


minous 


You 


steamer 


first take 
lies in 


notice of it as your 
berth at Cleveland— 
come to be the sixth city in the Union 
and the second in size upon these Lakes. 
Across the narrow slip a gaunt steel 
framework rises. It holds a_ cradle, 
large enough and strong enough to ac- 
commodate a single steel railroad “ gon- 
dola,” which in turn earries fifty tons of 
bituminous coal. The sides of the cradle 
are clamped over the sides of a car that 
a seemingly tireless has 
shunted into it. Slowly the cradle is 
raised to the top of the framework. A 
bell strikes, and it itself upon 
edge, three-quarters of the way over. 


switch-engine 


raises 


The coal rushes out of the car in an up- 
rising cloud of black dust, and drops 
through a funnel into the expansive hold 
of the vessel that is moored at the dock. 
The car is righted; some remaining coal 
rattles to its bottom. Once again it is 
overturned and the remaining coal goes 
through the funnel. When it is righted 
the time, it is entirely empty. 
The cradle returns to its low level, the 
car is and given a push. 
It makes a gravity movement, and re- 
turns to a string of its fellows that have 
been through a similar process. 

You take out your watch. The process 
consumes just two minutes for each car. 
That means thirty cars an hour. In an 
hour fifteen hundred tons of coal, the 
capacity of a long and heavily laden train, 


second 


unfastened 
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the 


are 


placed in hold of the 
waiting You familiar, per- 
haps, with the craft that tie up along 
the wharves of New York and 
ind you roughly estimate the capacity of 


have been 


vessel. 
Boston. 
this coal-earrier at some forty-five hun- 
dred tons. It is going to take but three 
hours to fill he r great hold, and you find 
vourself astonished at the result of such 
computations. You confide that 
ishment to the captain of the ship, who 
He smiles at 


aston- 


has come up behind you. 
your enthusiasm. 

“That is really not very rapid work,” 
put eleven thousand 
tons of into the thirty- 
nine minutes up at Superior last year.” 

And that is the loading of a 
vessel for all the When the 


British ship-owners heard of that feat 


he says. Zz They 
ore Corey in 
record 
world. 


at a port two thousand 
miles inland from salt 
water, they ceased to de- 
ride American docking 


facilities. 

The captain begins tell- 
something of the 
traffic in iron ore and 
-almost three- 
quarters of the total ton- 
nage of the Lakes. The 
workable iron deposits of 
America are to - day in 
profusion within 


ing you 
lake 


soft coal 


greatest 
a comparatively few miles 
of the head of Lake Su- 
perior — nothing has yet 
robbed western Pennsyl- 


West 


of their supremacy as pro- 


vania and Virginia 
ducers of bituminous coal. 
Also there is an ideal traf- 
The 


handling 


fie condition. great 


cost in freight 


upon the average railroad 
comes from the fact that 
it is generally what is 


known as “one-way busi- 
that is, the volume 


of traffic moves in a single 


ness 


direction, necessitating an 
expensive and wasteful 
return haul of empty cars. 
There is no such traffic 
upon the Great 
The ships that go 
down the long 


waste 
Lakes. 


up and 
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water lanes of Erie and Huron and 
Superior do not worry about their bal- 
last for the return. They carry coal 


from Buffalo, Erie, 
and Cleveland, 


Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
to Duluth and Superior, 
end come back with their capacious holds 
filled with iron ore. 
economy 


There is your true 
in transportation, and the re- 
flection of it comes in the fact that they 
haul » at the rate of .78 of a mill 
for a ton-mile, which is the lowest freight 
rate in the world. And in 1910, 42,620,- 


carg 


201 tons of ore came down through the 
three lakes, a record-breaking achieve- 


ment up to that time. 

If your 
the narrow 
at Cleveland, you will find your passage 


moored in 
the Cuyahoga 


steamer has be« n 


twistings of 


out of its harbor an impressive perform- 


ance—particularly after dusk has crept 
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er the id ind the wrTreat v ad i¢ts of 
he eit re seeming naught but long 
rows of 1 nkling lamps held high into 


the r fhe start is a matter of some 
" rtane« ealling of hoarse throated 
whistles, characteristic of the craft of 
the Great Lakes; echoing shrieks from 


puffing and efficient tugs: finally your 
ito the silent black- 


ness of the lake, find ng a pathway out 


betwee irning signals of vhite and 
reen d red, smaller eraft making re 
pee | gnal, trussed draw swing- 
ng lent] pen for you and showing, 

! past, the glaring head- 
light of halted express waiting im- 


patient] for clear rails again And 


fter that, the city astern, the in- 
ending clatter of locomotive bells grow- 
ng fainter, the austere silence of th 
lent ter 


ecommerce } ~ 





me f that which passes through the 
Suez Canal. And remember, the water 
vear at Detroit is ended wi 240) 
days Your Detroit n loves to re 

nind vou how the traftie of 1912 bore 


i tonnage through the Detroit River 


ir greater than that born by all the 
ships that entered the harbors of Great 


Britain in a single year, a total that 


( Kceeded the total ne rehandise tonnage 
thy harbors ot Ne W Y ork, 
Boston Phil vel Iphi 1, Baltimore, Charles- 


ente ril rh 


ton, and Savant! ah eombined. And if a 


big passenger steamer comes up to her 


pier while he is still talking he may also 


remind you that a total of more than 
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persor ive and arrive at this 
‘ rae 1 the i! er season 
tr c trie yg t 


ntur yy r- t ipo! the ter 
e Great La rhe Living 
mneis iré being ne I n the 


anneis of the dett of the ay 


troit River southwest of the City of the 


Straits. 
gethe r “ 


Marie, the 


difficult pa 
be twent' 


which the 


When they are « mmpleted, to 


newest carriers are designed. 


Already a depth of twenty-one feet has 


peen reached ! ily oat all ot these 
channels, and the government policy 1s 
to deepen the ‘ tting at the rate oft a 


foot eae 


vear 


At Detroit, railroad ferries still trans 


port the 
ot tour 
eurrents 
Canadian 


road, the 


f the La 


es a any season ot e year 


Across Ontario from Charlotte to Co- 


burg, acré 


ss Erie from Conneaut and 


from Cleveland. bridging the Strait of 


MI _: 
wacKinac, 


MI ichigar 


the great 


and again crossing Lake 
by four or five different routes. 
car-ferries ply twelve months 


of the year W hat that means only the 


erTrews ot 


passengers 


these vessels and the hardy 


vho choose to embark on them 


in the dead of a Northern winter know 


The construction of the vessels them- 


selves shows the hard usage to whick 


they must 


be put. Their build differs 
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LPLIFTED BRIDGES MARK THE VESSEL'S 


dically from that of the ear - ferries 


in the Detroit River and at other places 


t 


vhere the haul is comparatively short. 
n the ear transfers that cross the Lakes 
he freeboard is uncommonly high, the 

nt bows built with the strength of 
attering-rams and with a prodigious 
verhang. The ears, from sixteen to 


thirty in number, are loaded in at the 


stern, the tracks disappearing under the 
upper decks and superstructure of the 
steamer like some mysterious subway. 


Now consider such a craft making her 


way across Erie or Michigan in the dead 





f winter. The lake is certain to be 
frozen into a solid sheet of ice for twen- 
ty or twenty-five miles out from the 
hore, and this condition is frequently 
complicated by midwinter gales which 
break the ice up into huge floes. These, 
wind-driven, pile up into great banks, 
sometimes as high as the upper works 
f the transports. At such times thes 
overhanging prows prove their worth 





GRESS THROUGH THE CHICAGO RIVER 


The vessel, by means of its powerful 
screws, is driven up over the edge of 
the ice. Its sheer weight then breaks 
down the ice, and by this slow means 
the crossing is made. 

The United States government has 
shown full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of this traffic of the Lakes. It is 
constantly improving all of these chan- 
nels, both widening them and making 
them passable for vessels of deeper draught. 
They give charm and infinite variety t 
a trip that would lose much of its nov- 
elty if the steamer were simply to plow 
her way through the centers of the great 
fresh-water seas. 

Your steamship has had its schedul. 
so planned as to provide the trip through 
the interesting river portions of the jour- 
ney in daylight hours, and so it is just 
dusk when you steam past the water- 
fronts of Port Huron and Sarnia—con- 
nected unde rneath vour keel by the tun 


nel of the Grand Trunk Railway—and 
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out into the coolness of the night and 
the broad sweep of Huron. 

Throughout the day and now into the 
evening the procession is unending. There 
is not a time when there are fewer than 
six or eight steamers in sight—lumber 
“hookers ” come out from Saginaw Bay 
and bearing the last of the remnants of 
the once proud Michigan forests, and 
perhaps “ wildcats” or “rabbits” bound 
from north Wisconsin ports. In their 
trail comes one of the big whalebacks, 
a faddish form of steamship which was 
abandoned almost as soon as adopted; 
in its wake is the modern type of coal 
and ore carrier, and the captain bids you 
take a second look at her. 

“Some ship that.” he says; “she’s six 
hundred and six feet long, and carries 
twelve thousand tons of cargo. The 
man who runs her came from a _ vessel 
which would take more than a year to 
haul what this vessel hauls in a single 
trip.” 

You have a second look at the red 
eargo-carricr. She is built, like all these 
new freighters, with a severity that shows 
the bluff utilitarianism of the ship- 
builders of Detroit and Cleveland and 
Conneaut. None of the finicky tradi- 
tions of the Clyde rule the minds of the 
men who are building the great mer- 
chant marine upon the Lakes. One deck- 
house, with the navigating headquarters, 
is forward; the other, with funnel and 
other externais of the ship’s propelling 
mechanism, is at the extreme stern. Amid- 
ships your Great Lakes carrier is cargo 
and nothing else. No tangle of lines or 
burden of trivials; just a red-walled hull 
of thick steel plates and a steel-plate 
deck — broken into thirty-six hatches, 
and of precisely the same shade of red 

for these ships are painted at one 
and the same time by a giant hose- 
spray. They build a_ ten-thousand-ton 
ship on the Lakes in ninety days—from 
keel-plates to Jaunching. In another 
thirty days her simple fittings are fin- 
ished, and her engines are ready to 
pound in her heart from down-Lakes to 
up-Lakes and back innumerable times. 

Again you are surprised at the rapidity 
of modern American enterprise, and you 
turn to the captain, saying: 

“Ts a ship like that seaworthy in the 
worst of storms?” 





“We don’t take off our hats even to 
the North Atlantic when Huron here 
begins to weather up, and crossing the 
mouth of Saginaw Bay is like coming 
around Hatteras in November.” 

Then he may tell you of what a single 
storm means to one of these freighters. 
There was one of them caught in a blow 
on this very Huron, without a cargo to 
give her rigidity, and after a dozen hours 
of fighting she reached port in a con- 
dition to go to the dry - dock. And 
there it was found that the workings 
of her plates had already cut a thon- 
sand or more rivets. Several hundred 
pounds of rivet-heads were taken from 
her bold. 

“In four or five hours that might 
have bothered her,” says the captain. 
And then he tells you of a Clyde-built 
ship which sailed the oceans of the world 
for six years, only to come to Lake Erie, 
open her seams in the first bad autumn 
storm on that treacherous water, and 
sink. 

“They don’t make them of wood any 
more?” you ask. 

“When the big Montezuma sailed 
brand-new out of Bay City about nine 
years ago, the day of the big wooden 
ships on the Lakes was at an end. The 
timber’s gone, and they’ve made the 
building of steel ships cheap.” He 
points to a form of whaleback which 
your vessel is overhauling—a_ dirty 
British coal-ecarrier, bearing the un- 
mistakable sign of Clyde workmanship. 
“There’s one of the turret ships. We 
call them the ‘ side-walkers.’ They come 
over from Newcastle every summer to 
get the pickings on the Lakes before 
winter closes in, and then they’re hiking 
for the tramp business on the North 
Atlantie.” 

Back of the turret ship is a night 
boat, working her way toward Detroit, 
and back of her another steel ore-car- 
rier south bound, and back of her an- 
other boat and still other boats that fade 
into the mystery of the night. The 
procession seems endless, and the cap- 
tain tells you that what it loses to Lake 
Michigan at Mackinac it will more than 
gain at the Sault by the accession of the 
Canadian steamers which come up from 
Collinwood and Owen Sound and the 
other ports in Georgian Bay. 
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“Where do you come from?” he sud- 
denly asks you. 

If you say Philadelphia, he will say 
that the Lakes are the Chestnut Street 
of the nation; if you confess to New 
York, he will call them its Broadway 


while if you admit the soft impeachm«e nt 


of Boston, he will compare them to Tre- 
mont Street. Then, a moment later, he 


will confess to his own duplicity. 


“But, after all, I like my own name 


for them best,” he tells you, and when 
you press him he explains, “I eall them 
the highway of the flashing lights.” 

Six hundred flashing lights they are, 
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extending all the way from the graceful 
white shaft at Tibbit’s Point, near Cape 
Vincent, to the guardian of Duluth har- 
hor, whose friendly twinkle assures the 
mariner of inland seas that his voyage 
is almost done. From April to Decem- 
ber they mark his path for him by 
fixed glare or by the twinkling of red 
and white flashings,—keep him away from 
shores hidden in the blackness of the 
night or from jutting reefs hidden from 


his sight by day as well, and make his 


course through the narrow channels of 
the Detroit and the St. Clair and the 
St. Mary’s rivers as clear and as safe 
as it would be to walk 
through a lighted city street. 
Sometimes these lights stand 
snugly upon the mainland; 
at other times thev seem to 
rise from the very bottoms 
of these Great Lakes like 
the familiar water-mark of 
White Shoal Light, which 
springs ip trom Lake 
Michigan, or Spectacle Reef 
Light in Huron near the 
Strait of Mackinac, which 
throws its warning moré 
than twenty miles. When 
the government finally gives 
up the battle which it rare- 
ly does—and finds that some 
shoal is too storm-swept for 
even the stoutest sort of 
lighthouses, it will gen rally 
anchor a sturdy lightship, 
whose rigidity defies the 
crushing of the winter ice- 
floes. In no case does it 
leave the danger point un- 
marked. 

Approaching the Strait of 
Mackinac —a long night’s 
ride up from Port Huron— 
the west-bound traffic divides 
into two great streams, the 
one to find its way into Lake 
Michigan and south, the oth- 
er making its course through 
the narrow channels of the 
St. Mary’s River and the 


G4, re] locks at Sault Ste. Marie to 


4 LONGSHOREMAN 


the uppermost of the Lakes— 
the majestic Superior. Along 
Superior’s southern shore 
are the rich copper deposits ; 
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group of great docks for loading the 

h iron rom the Mesaba range into 

4 the carriers that are to take it to the 
a: sy Ohio ports 
pon Lake Erie. 
The trip into 
5 Lake Michigan is 
oa fascinating 
Green Bay at the 
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ner of Wisconsin 
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sheet of water, all 
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. i mpressive en- 
trance, with seven 
| drawbridges si 
ently opening, 
like welcoming 
i , front doors, and 
taking you into 
the very heart of 

ne of the best 
ord red cities in 
America. Your 
steamer moors A LAKE 
vithin a stone’s- 
throw of the great 
ity hall. You ean sit upon her decl 

d wateh the street life of Milwaukee’s 

isiest thoroughfare. The entire scene 

seems foreign not American. It is 
strangely reminiscent of the well-ordered 
juays of Hamburg. 

If the water-front line of Chicago is 
squat and unimpressive, her harbor, like 
that of Buffalo, hides its importance. 

+3 It, too, is a place of mysterious passage- 
ays You may ride for six miles 
through the ‘losely built sections of 
Chicago, and then when your train 
a emerges into the open prairie that sur 
rounds the town you will see a five 
hundred - foot steamer standing and 


receiving cargo from a train of freight 
cars in the middle of a field. After that 
vour respect for the commercial impor- 
tance of Chicago harbor increases. 

sut the 


roing 


Lake 


to 


your follows 


Superior 
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and are 
With a keen appreciation 


route vou 





stand by her. 
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of the wishes of her passengers she will 


Mackinae 


yours« lf 


hour or more it 
tind 


stop for an 
Island, with 
ur fellows of the ship’s company mak- 


und you will 
a hurried inspection of this brilliant 
the True it is that 

the guardian 
land of the strait 


inland SsCas. 
fort 


pearl of 


the is- 


ol 


pieturesq ue 


has been deserted 
by regular troops 
and its mainte- 
nance given to the 
State of Michigan, 
but there is not 
likely to be more 
fighting at Macki- 
nae, Past centu- 
ries have given it 
more than its 
ordinary quota of 
battle, and now 
the stout bloek- 
houses and the 


bristling batteries 
of old field-pieces 
the delight of 
and the 
of tour- 
Mackinae 
the 
quaintness of 
Nantucket, her ill- 
mounted fort the 
location of a Que- 


are 
children 
interest 
ists. 


streets have 


bee, her own traditions the tender in- 
terest of the oldest of our towns along 
the Atlantie shore. But Mackinae eon- 


cedes nothing to the past. She is a great 


hub of traffie upon the Lakes, and a 


steamer docks at her wharves nearly 
every hour during the day. Tourists 
by the thousands land daily, and a great 

imber of visitors sojourn among the 
hotels and cottages, her cottage colony 


such that the island has 
long ealled herself “ the Newport of the 
West.” 


Re vond 


being of 


sort 


Marie 
The 


; Soo,” 


Mackinae is Sault 
the gateway to mighty Superior. 
the 

miles of twisting St. Mary’s 
River channels that precede it as “ Mid- 
dle Neebish” and “West Neebish” 
‘hannels. For the St. Mary’s is so nar- 
that the government finds two chan- 
necessity, and them 
it would a double-track railroad, sending 


Ste. 
lakemen always know it as 
ind the fiftv 


row 


nels a om rates as 
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up-bound eraft through the one and 
down - bound craft through the other. 
Nor does government supervision cease 
there. ‘The narrow channels, with seem- 
ingly endless turns, a matter of difficult 
navigation even by day, must be pro- 
tected, and so the rate of speed is fixed 
at six miles an hour or less. At the 
entrances and exits of these channels 
watchmen are stationed who make a 
written notation of passing craft, and 
woe betide the master of a steamship 
who shall exceed the funereal pace that 
the authorities at Washington have set 
for him. Even a captain of a vessel may 
not violate the navigation laws with im- 
punity. 

At the “Soo” west-bound vessels 
“climb up-stairs” te the level of Su- 
perior, and away back in 1855, when the 
first of the locks at that narrow gateway 
were completed, it was literally “ climb- 
ing up-stairs,” for the process was 
through two locks, each with a nine-foot 
lift. These double locks have disap- 
peared in the march of improvements, 
for the history of the “Soo” is a story 
of constant endeavor to keep pace with 
the growth of traffic. To-day three locks 

two American and one Canadian—are 
at the free service of the ships of any 
nation, and the total number of lockages 
is some fifteen thousand in the course 
of a season, which means one on an 
average of every twenty-five minutes, 
night and day. But unfortunately the 
vessels do not always come in regular 
sequence. There are days when block- 
ades of vessels await their chances in the 
hasins of the locks, and wise captains 
wonder whether a quick run for the 
American or Canadian lock will give 
them the quickest passage through this 
neck of the Great Lakes bottle. 

So serious has this matter become that 
a third lock on the Michigan side is al- 
ready almost completely excavated, while 
agitation has begun for a fourth Amer- 
ican lock. With the constant increase 
of traffic at Sault Ste. Marie, it would 
seem that relief could not come too 
soon. 

At nightfall you may have cleared the 
locks of the “ Soo.” with their noisy clat- 
ter of detail, and turned your stern 
squarely upon the two little towns of 
the same name which stand upon either 








bank of the turbulent St. Mary’s. The 
racket of the falls of that river dies away, 
the lights of the rival “ cities ”"—even 
the glare of the furnaces of the infant 
steel industry upon the Canadian side 

disappear, and you are upon the mys- 
teries of Superior, threading the water- 
passage of its entrance vestibule, White- 
fish Bay. You are north now; the clarity 
of water and of air, the sparse rugged- 
ness of the hardy timber, the lingering 
afterglow of day that hangs in the heav- 
ens until after ten in the evening, all 
tell you that. And in the morning, when 
you are out on deck and facing the most 
majestic of all the inland seas of earth, 
you feel it again. Headlands stand 
out before you in almost microscopic 


detail; it seems as if you might almost 
toss a pebble over to that reddish sand- 
stone cliff, and yet your friend the eap- 
tain informs you that it is a mile away. 
He tells you that if he had you in a small 
hoat you could see the bottom, and yet 
there is a hundred feet of water under- 
neath the steamer’s keel. 

In hottest days of summer, in coldest 
days of winter, the temperature of the 
water, three miles out from land and a 
few feet under the surface, does not vary 
from forty degrees. Superior does not 
belie its nate. She does not quiver 
under summer suns or freeze under the 
bitter blasts that come down from the 
north. And the captain asserts that he 
can run fer thirty hours in a direct 
course and never eatch sight of land 
from either side of the ship. 

Here, then, is the great lake of the 
Great Lakes—truly the reservoir of the 
continent. You pass along its south 
shore through two long nights and a 
still longer day; pausing at Marquette, 
threading the Portage Canal, brown- 
tinctured from the rich copper deposits 
that underlie its banks; stopping again 
at brisk litthe Houghton; then still an- 
other eanal, with the twinkling ares 
of Calumet and Heela showing astern; 
then after a second night on Superior— 
Duluth. 

Slowly, as dawn breaks, the north shore 
of the lake comes into sight, a high-hilled 
coast. And then, ahead, from out of the 
haze of early dawn come the shadowy 
outlines of a town. They take more 
definite form each minute, houses and 

















ALONG THE 


stores and elevators and churches, there 
inder the half-day shadows of the hills. 
two towns—Duluth to the 
north, Superior to the south—and con- 
a stretch of sandy beach. 


Now there are 


ae NAR lel EB i i 


necting them 


d The beach is broken by a single water- 
F passage, and that water-passage spanned 
: by a tall and spidery aerial bridge. Be- 

tween the gaunt towers of that bridge 


1 your steamer while land traffic 
halts impatiently, and you discover that 
; the beach is nothing but a sandy spit 
natural breakwater for the 
most impressive harbor in America. 
Above the dock rise the steep hillside 
Duluth, lined with buildings 
vhich proclaim it a fairly metropolitan 
But the hills finally con- 
quer the streets and the houses, and rise 
hare- breasted above all. Their 
look disdainfully down upon the tallest 
of the commercial towers that local pride 
has reared, and the cars of the inclined 
railroads toil laboriously up their steep 
Duluth has accepted the hills 


passes, 


making a 





streets of 


sort of town. 


crests 





slope Ss. 
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with joy, and made their sightly crests 
part of her park and boulevard system. 
“The zenith city of the unsalted seas,” 
Proctor Knott ealled this town, and you 
the Duluth man of that. “I 
anything funny about that,” 
“We are a zenith city. 
of the Lakes is our 
railroads yearn hungrily for the 


remind 
don’t see 
he Says, gravely. 
The whole stretch 
servant; 
priv ilege of entering our harbor-side with 
its ten solid miles of wharfage. We are 
the third port of the United States, and 


two thousand miles inland from salt 
water. In our county lies the iron which 
the nation is to use within the next 
century.” And so it goes. 

At Duluth the steamer stops. The 


high hills have closed in even upon the 
might of the greatest of the world’s in 
land seas. At Duluth commerce must 
lift herself from the dank holds of iron 
ships and go upon the creaking caravans 
of steel that earry her another 
two thousand miles to an unconquerabl 


are to 


ocean. 





Knights of the Three-cornered Table 


BY MARGARITA 


how important it was, in the suburb 

in which Hal and Sibyl and Madeleine 
lived, for a boy to belong to the Great 
Medicine Lodge and to the Three-cor- 
nered Table. And of the two the Three- 
Table the that 
absolutely necessary to existence. 


| DON’T know whether I have explained 


cornered was one was 
It was 
highly important, of course, to be a brave 
of the Medicine Lodge. But that flour- 
ished chiefly in the summer, when the 
real that lay all around them 
tempted; when trails that the 


new subdivisions did 


country 
even en- 
croachment of not 
entirely rob of their mystery and allure- 
ment beckoned to them; when it was easy, 


chasing a rabbit or firing a charge of 
“BB” shot after some saucy 
limb, to imagine that 
on the hunt for venison or buffalo. In 
the the Medicine Lodge lan- 
guished. After the first autumn sharp- 
that the 
camp-fire seem especially cozy, the de- 
liberations of the few and 
perfunctory until the spring, which, as 
the the them, 


sent a craving wilds 


bird on a 
one Was a brave 


winter 


ness made meeting around a 


braves 


were 


about 
for the 


sap rose in trees 
sudden 
through all their veins. 
But 
possible 
Medicine 


chance of 


really 
belong to the 
had 
afford not 
Table. 
other 
with it. 


although there were 
didn’t 


Lodge, no 


some 
boys who 
one who 
getting in could 
to belong to the Three-cornered 
He might just as well live on the 
side of the globe and be donk 
the little boys in Russian-blouse 
suits told big stories of what they would 
do when they were in it. 


any 


Even 


And entering 
it was quite as much an epoch as being 
admitted to the polls later on would be— 
infinitely fact, as to real 
thrills. 

As to what was done at the initiations, 


more so, in 


no outsider, of course, could know any- 
that. It seemed to hyper- 
critical families to consist mainly in loud 
explosions and resounding thumps that 
made you think the ceiling was coming 


thing about 


SPALDING 


GERRY 


unremittent 
made 


down, accompanied by an 
that mothers, 
who had no soul about it, think anxious- 
ly of their waxed shiver as 
they thought of Hal’s 
mother was the only one who could al- 
She had a mild delusion 
to the effect that some things were more 
than furniture. So, as Hal 
was usually the president of the Three- 
Table, as Chief Medi- 
cine-man of the Lodge, the meetings were 
apt to be at Hal’s house. 

It was on an 


sound of seuffling 


floors and 
their furniture. 
ways stand it. 
important 


cornered well as 


December 
that the most exciting meeting of its his- 
tory was held. 


evening in 


In the first place, it was 
announced that a new member was to be 
proposed for election. And none of the 
members but the one who was to propose 
him, and one other boy who was to second 
the nomination—oh, they were very strict 
in th ir laws at the Three-cornered Table 

could the All 
eligible boys in neighborhood were 
that 
it must be some special, radiant stranger, 


who bc Vv 
the 


So it 


guess 


was. 


already in. became evident 
some boy of peculiar achievement from 
was to join them. But 
important than this whetting of 
their curiosity was the fact that there 


ITal had mod- 


joyous 


afar, who even 


more 


were to be refreshments. 
estly admitted it. That event 
happened only at rare intervals. More- 
over, the refreshments were rumored to 
be of unusual 
really 
quantity. It 


what 
inexhaustible 
was certain there was to 
All on Hal’s street, and 
consequently all in the suburb, knew that 
a caterer had left a very large freezer 
late in the afternoon. That in itself was 
mere club meeting 
And with each report as to 


elegance, and-— was 


more inspiring—of 


be ice-cream. 


enough to stamp a 


as a party. 


the splendor of the entertainment, specu- 


lation as to the splendor of the mysterious 
stranger grew. 

Father had allowed Hal to have the 
meeting in the big living-room which 
he had just built on at the back of the 











KNIGHTS OF THE 


which was so 
could 


It was the room the whole fam- 


and 
solated that he 
turbe 1. 
ilv loved, beeause of the whole end of it, 
that framed 
wild little pictures of the brook and th: 
and the tall, old trees of the for- 
st: and because of the great fireplace f 
ro the that it 
held: and because of the soft, warm tones 
of the burlapped walls, and the long book 
shelves, and the and the 
easy-chairs, and the glow of the reading 
lamp ; and because Madeleine’s _ little 
rocking-chair looked so drawn 
up before the fire. There was that obso- 
lete thing. a “ center table.” 


too, a big, round, rosewood one that 


house, conveniently 


work there undis 


vhich was all of windows 


bridge 


ugh stones and big logs 


few pictures, 


cunning 


in the room, 
had 
Father 
center - tables 


from grandmother. 
about 
read a 


come down 


had 


threatened to 


and 
paper the 
on “The Hegira of the 
Its Relation to the Declin« 
Virtues.” So 
brought this one down from 
she had banished it bi 
And after one 
family around 


theories 
before 
scientific society 
Center-table: 
the Domestic mother 
ehingly 
» attic, where 
it was too ornate. 
the whole 


the 


ek of seeing 
it, lighted by glow of the big lamp, 
together in their readings or their games 
she how they had 


he ld tog. the r without it 


or lessons, wondered 

On this evening, just before the dev- 
otees of that other mystic piece of fur- 
niture, the Three-cornered Table, arrived, 
Sibyl seurried up to the little work-room 
on the second floor where the family had 
taken refuge, saving, breathlessly: “ He’s 
come! Shall I bring him up now?” 

Father good-humoredly laid aside his 
paper and nodded. A few minutes later 
a rather breathless boy was smuggled into 
the room. 

“And not a bit too soon, 
Sibyl gasped, excitedly, as the 
feet the outside. 
Then down to notify Hal. 
The boys were already tramping in, filing 
into their they had 
placed in a the room. Hal 
behind the un- 
beautiful, if eryptic, table that was the 
symbol 


either!” 
tramp of 
heard on 


was piazza 
she hurried 


seats where been 


row around 


sat in austere isolation 
of their order. 
He did not display the indignation he 
would usually have felt at this shameless 
intrusion of the feminine into male de- 
liberations. Instead he looked at Sibyl 
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inquiringly She 
pered to him. 


bent over and whis- 
And Hal nodded briefly, 
and muttered to her with a secrecy that 
would have graced the schemes of Guy 
himself. Hal that 
tense, As Sibyl 
out, boys promptly fell 
There is a 


Kawkes evening was 


rather made her way 
away before her. 
sidelong avoidance of all 
recognition that all boys seem to consider 
etiquette when they meet a girl upon any 
social oceasion. 


On the playground, of 
course, a truly shocking rudeness is neces- 
sary to prove you are not soft. 

Hal called Jim Eckert to him, and Bud 
Morris, and they had a conference, while 
the rest of the club members stamped and 
shuffled and skylarked to their 
Baby Madeleine, excited by 
unusual bustle, came trotting in 
instincts, and it was hard to 
persuade her that she not to be a 
part of any festivity that happened while 
And the boyish faces lit 
up as one and another ealled her to him. 
She climbed up on the knees of her spe- 
cial favorites, and rough, chapped hands, 
rather grimy in spite of the fresh serub- 
bing, 


seats 
the 
She 


much 


iad social 


was 


she was awake. 


and adorned with euts innumerable, 
awky ardly smoothed her hair. 
was bright 


The room 


warm and and comfortable. 


The simple harmony of it all vaguely 
pl ased the 
them to be 
and 


visitors. It seemed good to 
there, and eyes were bright 
tongues wagged under the general 
sense of we ll-being. 
thing 


side, 


Madeleine saw some- 
the hall out- 
she left 
Hal raised his head and the other 
went The 
ebbed into a hush of expectancy. 
“T think that the Knights of the Three- 
eornered Table are all Hal said, 
rising. He spoke with a remote gravity 
that made them feel that something of 
weight 


more interesting in 


and, ineonstant as was, 
them. 
boys 


to their places. noise 


here,” 


was imminent. Hal always had 
an unconscious sense of dramatic effect; 
it was this, quite as much as the fact 
that there wasn’t a boy in the room that 
he eouldn’t lick, that made him the born 
leader. His place was just to one side 
of the hearth. As he stood, the flames 
leaped up and made his blue eyes very 
dark and earnest, brought out all 
the tints of gold hardy that 
made Saxon comeliness. He was a 
tall his thin shoulders 
straight and his head well back. 


and 
and rose 

his 
hoy, with very 
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the motion. 
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[he first busine ss to come be fore vou 
to hear the minutes of the last meet 


He used the same tone of inhuman 


lm and dignity. 


[wenty boys sitting in front of him, 
e flower—as they well knew—of that 


gns ol impatience as they 


burb. made Ss 


uthed their feet, They were keved Ip 


something more exciting than a bore 

me account of past history. But Hal’s 
dministration was a strict one, and not 
boy dared protest save in parliamentary 
shion. Jim Eckert rose decorously and 

d: 

‘IT move that the reading of the min 

tes be omitted.” Bud Morris seconded 
No one connected this with 

e conference of their chief with his 
o henchmen. It chimed in with their 


shes, seemed to point a shorter road 


io the fun of the initiation and to re 


freshments. So the motion was earried 


acclaim. But it was all because Hal 
new they would need much time to dis- 
ss the candidate. 

“We will now proceed to the election 


new members,” Hal announced. “ Are 


there any candidates to be brought be - 


fore the meeting?” He knew well that 
there would be no eandidate but his. 
‘But there mustn’t be anything they can 
ick about,” he had said to Jim Eckert. 
No ward politician preparing to cram 
in unpopular party choice down the 
throats of his district could have pre- 
ired a more definite campaign. 

After waiting a 
proper time, Hal nodded impe reeptibly 
to Jim Eckert. 


with a perfectly evident sense of the as- 


De p silence reigned. 


Eckert rose, and said, 


tonishment he was going to cause, “ I 
propose the name of Perey Sinclair.” 

While the rest of the boys still gaped, 
in the first open-mouthed astonishment, 
Bud Morris jumped to his feet. “TI see- 
ond the motion,” he shouted. Then, his 
luty done, he willingly sat down. 

Hal had his eyes warily on his subjects, 
vith a glance most suggestive of the 
animal-trainer as he advances into the 
cage and closes the door behind him. 

“The motion has been made and sec- 
onded,” he had begun, when the uproar 
began 

A dozen boys were on their feet. 
‘Percy Sinclair! Jim Eckert, you must 
be crazy!” said one. “ Perey Sinclair!” 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—63 
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another. “Gee! Td change it 
f | had a name like that!” ‘Sinclair 
* He’s 


Why, he won't even play ball!” 
\fraid of getting 


a moth rs bov ”? J 
his finger hurt!” ‘“ Who ever thought of 


having him!” So they bombarded their 


minced 


president. 

Hal pounded vigorously on the table 
ntil he brought them into some kind ol 
order. Then he pounded some more until 
ere was absolute quit t. 

Has any one any remarks to make?” 
he asked, smoothls His face was im 
passive, but his voice had that something 
n it that makes even boys listen. “ You 
needn’t howl like that. There is going 
to be plenty of time for every member 
of the council to express his opinion. 
But as jong as I’m president, you are 
going to say it in the proper way. Now, 
Bob Streeter, you can talk if you want 
TO 

Bob Streeter was already on his feet. 
“All I got to say is, it’s a bum idea to 
have that sissy put up for the Three- 
Table! Why, they ain’t any 
cf us in it that ain’t here ’eause he’s 


cornered 


braver than any one else 

Hootings interrupted the orator, and 
i stocky little fellow called out, “ Hov 
about last Saturday, Gums?” This name 
had been given Streeter as a_ tribut 
to those stretches of a healthy redness 
in his mouth where his second teeth 
had been uncomfortably late in arriving. 
This unfortunate reference brought on 
the uprear again. Boys clambered over 
the backs of chairs to brandish their 
hands into the face of the presiding of- 
neer. Lob Streeter held his feet long 
enough to utter, defiantly: “It ain’t my 


fault if you did get me down. I ean't 
help it if a feller weighs ten pounds more 
than I do. The most a feller can do is 
to fight. And they ain’t one of you can 


say I won’t fight ”’—when he was pulled 
down. Jack Dobbins held the floor. 

‘IT don’t want that sissy in our club 
cause he’s a regular teacher’s pet. And 
he’s always having -his mother hanging 
around. She comes to the school some- 
times twice a week. You don’t know 
this, Hal Mr. President 


in your room. But all of us in Six-B 


cause he ain’t 
have seen it. And she goes down to his 
seat, and leans over and strokes his hair. 
and then she goes and says something to 
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And she calls him out into 
the cloak-room when she goes, and we 
all know she kisses him there! And the 
teacher watches him all the time, and 
every few days she sends him home. And 
she tells us after school that we must be 
careful and not to be ‘rough’ with him 
because he’s delicate. If he wasn’t a 
sissy he wouldn’t stand for it! And I 
say we don’t want any one like that in 
the Three-cornered Table. What did we 
get the society up for, anyhow? Oh— 
well, you all know well enough what we 
have to promise when we join.” And 
Dobbins sat down, much flushed and very 
earnest. He would have been wildly ap- 
plauded had his auditors not been too 
anxious to speak to take the time. 

In the midst of a mass of waving hands 
Hal motioned imperceptibly to Jim Eck- 
ert, who rose obediently, though with 
visible reluctance. 

“There’s one thing you fellows don’t 
understand about Perey Sinclair,” he 
began, without undue enthusiasm. “ It 
ain’t that he don’t want to play like the 
rest of us, but his mother won’t let him.” 
A yell of laughter went up at this point, 
and Eckert sat down discomfited. The 
inexorable boss nodded at Bud Morris, 
who got to his feet. 

“Tle’s got some spine trouble, and his 
mother’s only got him. That’s why she 
has to be kind of soft with him.” Morris 
spoke without conviction, and sat down 
with alacrity. 


the teacher. 


A respectful silence greeted this an- 
nouncement. But an expression of dis- 
taste gathered upon the faces of the 
suburb’s chivalry gathered there. 

“That’s all very well.” Jack Dobbins 
had the floor again. “ And of course we 
don’t none of us want to pick on him, 
or make his mother feel bad, or anything 
like that. I guess she is a very nice 
lady indeed,” he said, with painful con- 
scientiousness. “But that ain’t saying 
we ought to take him dnto our society. 
We'll look out for him, and all that. But 
what I say is, while we ain’t got anything 
against him for being sick—I suppose he 
can’t help that, although I’m sure if he 
would get into training for some nine, 
instead of hanging ’round teachers and 
his mother all the time, I’m sure he’d be 
right enough—and that’s what he’d do 
if he had any sand. While I ain’t got any- 





thing against him for all-that, he ain’t the 
stuff for the Three-cornered Table. He 
ain’t our kind. You all know what we have 
to endure to be initiated—” He spoke 
darkly. “What we made a society for 
was to promote bravery and see what fel- 
lows had sand and what ones hadn't. 
Like those manhood rites we read about 
in a book, where savages that live in huts 
and don’t have to go to school or any- 
thing, go off by themselves before they 
get to be men, and stay in the woods 
away from their tribes, where the old men 
teach them until they are strong enough 
to come back, and go through tortures, 
and get initiated to be hunters, and fight 
the enemies of the tribe, and be men and 
everything like that. What right has a 
softy like Sinclair with us? Why, the 
initiation would scare him to death! It 
wouldn’t be kind to him to let him try it. 
You all know what he’d do when he saw 
—It!” 

The club orator sat down, while a mur- 
mur ran over the initiates. Together 
with awe, their faces expressed some 
satisfaction as each one reflected that his 
being there was proof that he had stood 
the test. 

“Vote!” demanded Bob Streeter, vin- 
dictively. He was but faintly interested 
in oratory. And he was still smarting 
with the humiliation of his public rebuff. 
And “ Vote!” “Vote!” came from other 
voices. 3ut although the defeat of the 
candidate was a foregone conclusion, and 
although each moment’s delay kept them 
from refreshments, not one of those 
young descendants of self-governing 
Anglo-Saxons made a motion to bring 
the desired end in any but a strictly 
parliamentary way. 

Hal surveyed the squirming rows of 
boys with a set face. He started to speak 
and then checked himself. Then he 
beckoned Jim Eckert to his side. They 
talked for a moment. “Gee! I hate to 
tell it,” he whispered, and Eckert’s face, 
too, was downeast. Hal pounded with 
his gavel and then stood, waiting for 
silence. 

“Before we vote, there’s something I 
want to say to you. I'll put Jim Eckert 
in the chair.” 

In an impressive hush he made his 
way to the space in front of the Three- 
cornered Table. Some of the boys were 




















“WE WERE PUTTING SNOW ON HIS FACE 


silent because of the queer sense of ex- 
pectaney that weighed on them; others, 
for very awe of the deep research. into the 
methods 
by their president. 

Hal decided he would try other argu- 
ments first. 


of deliberative councils shown 


“ 


You boys mustn’t think that because 
Perey Sinclair doesn’t play football or 
rough-house with us fellows that he’s a 
sissy. And even if he has got something 
the matter with his back, he is going to 
get all over it, and he ain’t like some of 
these fellows you read about that are so 


TO MAKE HIM COME TO” 


good they’re downright softies. And even 
if the teacher does kind of baby him, 
it isn’t beeause he likes it—he told 
so. And he can’t help his mother. I sup- 
pose if any of us was women and mothers 
and all that, and hadn’t got but one kid, 
and he had something the matter with 
his back, we’d be just like that.” 

He paused a moment and surveyed his 
audience. Sut the boys sat there with 
blank faces. This was one of the flights 
on which they could not follow Hal. 
Magnanimity that could actually argue 
from the standpoint of any possible uni- 
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verse in which one could be a woman and 
a mother was beyond them. 
not burdened 

quickly took a 
with his campaign. 


They were 
Hal 


on 


imagination. 
went 


with 


new tone and 
“And I guess you needn’t worry about 


his not being able to stand initiation. I 


don’t know how to say it, but I guess 
there’s another way of being brave than 
liking to fight and not caring about 


whether you are going to have the wind 
knocked out of you when you get into a 
game of football; 
ferent.” 


something that’s dif- 
He scanned the faces for some 
But they were 
Hal lowered his head and 

Then he threw his head 
back and looked d« fiantly into their eves. 
Ile would have to do it! 

“T s’pose I’ve got to tell you just what 
happened when me and Jim Eckert and 
Perey Sinclair went coasting down Bar- 
Hill that time last month. Well, 
Sibyl had been thinking about Perey and 
She had got it into 
her head that he was lonesome or wasn’t 
happy or something—you all know that 
Sibyl’s that way lately 
what she calls ‘doing good.’” Hal was 
blundering through this shameful first 
part of what he had to say like the in- 
trepid being who swallows a dose of oil 
without once stopping to be chilled with 
the loathsome taste of it. like 
that, that butted into things, were a shade 
more disgraceful than mothers. 

“Well, Sibyl bothered me until 
made me promise to ask him to go coast- 
ing. And when I said he hadn’t a sled, 
she said she’d lend him her flexible flier 
because didn’t use it much now. 
And when I said his mother wouldn’t let 
him, she said I’d better go and see. So 
I went, and his mother did let him. Of 
course, she told me all kinds of things 
about taking care that he didn’t get hurt, 
and explained about his back and how 
awful sick he had been for months, and 


sign of comprehension. 
guiltless of it. 
swallowed hard. 


rowes 


feeling sorry for him. 


got a bug about 


Sisters 


she 


she 


all that. But when me and Jim and 
Perey got started, Perey told us we 
needn’t mind about being so careful. 


So we didn’t, and had a fine time. 
“ After we had coasted about an hour, 
we were coming down lickety-split, when 
all at once we turned that curve by 
Parson’s into a mix-up 
motors going different ways, and an elec- 


regular two 


the 
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So 
course I steered right away into the side 
of the road, and 
Percy. 


tric car, and some people, too. of 
so did Jim, and so did 
It wasn’t a very good place to 
although it looked 
like a pile of dirt with the snow over it, 
it was really a pile of stones, and awful 
rough and jagged stones, too. 

“We were all in a sort of pile together, 
and when got over being kind of 
stunned picked up and 
brushed off some of the snow, Jim and 
me found we were pretty well barked up. 
Perey stood there watching us, looking 
white and I thought hovw 
felt seornful. Of 
was right glad he wasn’t hurt, 


steer into, because, 


we 


and ourselves 


and 
he 


course I 


queer, 


seared was, and 


because his mother wouldn’t think we 
had taken him out and got him hurt. 


And for a minute I was sort of glad that 


it was Jim and me that was all cut 


up 
and bloody, because we had sand and 
could stand it. 3ut I didn’t feel that 


way long, for every single cut and bruise 
began to ache like sin. 

“We turned around then and started 
for home. Our sleds were all broken up. 
It was queer that Percy’s sled could be 
so smashed up when he wasn’t hurt at 
all. You what a long way it is 
from Barrowes Hill. Well, it seemed to 
me that it took us hours to walk it. And 
there was a way could have ridden 
part of the way, too, but none of us had 
brought car fare. And my leg and the 
cuts on my face got all swelled up and 
hurt so I couldn’t stand it. And al- 
though I couldn’t see anything the mat- 
ter with it, Jim said his arm must be 
broken. And so after a while we just 
couldn’t stand it. And 

Hal stopped suddenly and his face 
turned searlet. He bit his lip and his 
eyes went to Jim Eckert’s downeast face. 
Then he threw his head back and faced 
his audience defiantly. 

“Well, we both of us bawled right out, 
loud as we could bellow. It seemed as 
if we couldn’t help it. It hurt so bad.” 

There was a painful stillness in the 
room. Not a boy, not even Bob Streeter, 
raised his eyes to look upon the chieftain 
in his Their loyal silenee was 
almost harder to bear than if they had 
broken out with hoots and eatealls. Hal 
caught his breath while for one frenzied 
moment he thought, “I’m going to do 


know 


we 


shame. 
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again.” But he weathered that storm, 


nd whe hi he spoke his voice was cool ual d 





evel, 





‘We were almost home, just where our 
ad turns off the Pike, you know, when 


e heard a little sound like a queer sort 
gasp. And the first thing we knew 

® . . 
Perey had fallen right down on the snow 


And when we were 
face to him 
the 


n a mussed-up heap. 


itting snow on his make 


ome to, and wond ring what was 
iatter with him, and saying that we’d 
ever take him out with us again because 
that 
is all puffed out above his shoe - top. 
(nd tried to get his shoe off 
» couldn’t. His foot was sprained, that 
vas what it And he had 
vhole on it without making a sound 
intil it just got too much for him, and 
he fainted right off.” 
Hal 


ind mopped at 


e hadn't any sand, we saw his leg 


when we 


was. walked a 


mile 





out a wad of handkerchief 
his Dead si- 
ence was in the room and he was fronted 
There 
vas another moment when he was afraid 
for 


dre Ww 


‘ 


forehead. 


bv rows of serious boys’ faces. 


the tears were coming into his eyes, 





he saw that the lips of some of them 

ere working. And Jack Dobbins brushed 

s is eve with his coat - sleeve when he 
4 thought no one was looking. But the 
j eyes of some of them were wide and 
; shining. Then Hal got hold of himself 





again and finished airily. 








“Of course, Jim and me forgot all 
bout our little cuts and bruises, and 
vhen he came to we made a chair and 
nade him let us carry him. And he 





vouldn’t go home, but had us take him 
to the doctor’s to have his foot fixed up 
mother And we 


tood by him while the doctor pulled it 





before his saw him. 







round to see if any bones were broken, 
nad then bandaged it. And P. rey didn’t 
iv a word, only set his teeth until we 
could hear them gritting. And the doctor 
st said right out, ‘I never 


;% 








7 
Saw such 





luek in my life. 
Dramatically Hal 
lace behind the 
d the still red 
Eckert 





back to his 
Table, 


Jim 


went 





Three-cornered 
and embarrassed 
returned to his seat, only 
pausing to say: “It’s just as Hal told 
t. We blatted right out, and he never 







own 







| rave a sign he was hurt: and I guess 
Hal’s right about there being another 





kind of braverv.” 
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Ile had hardly got-the words out b 


re a dozen boys were on their feet. 
Oh, the splendid eagerness in their faces! 
‘I move we have the vote now!” they 


And, of course, 
Perey Sinclair was elected without a dis- 


cried, tempestuously. 


senting voice. 


had 


rather laboriously. 


Up-stairs, the evening been 


pro- 
eressing Father and 
to make the 
silent little fellow feel at home, and 
Sibyl’s attentions were nothing short of 


mother had done their best 
pale, 
embarrassing. He was a slight boy, with 
the small features that one is apt to think 
effeminate. 


but 


Mother was very tender with 
him then, mother would have been 


sure to be fond of him, anyway, just be- 


cause she was sorry for him. But father 
liked the frankness with which the lad 
met their eyes, and realized that there 


was courage in the cheerfulness of his 


fixed, pale smile. So father warmed to 
him, and brought a certain consideration 
that their 
common manhood to bear upon the situa- 
i to make the little fellow 
a moment the under which he 
labored. And Perey felt it, and it 
most grateful to the isolated boy-heart. 
He responded instantly to all their efforts. 
Books brought school dis- 

exhaustively, and card 
tricks even had been introduced. 


was almost a recognition of 


tien, forget for 
SUSp« nse 


was 


were out, 


cussed games 

But the suspense of the moment was 
too much for any small boy’s endurance. 
this one 
of being like the other 

Hal’s father, 
his had 


understand it on 


It was of such terrible import 
had 


one, 


chance he 
he vs! No 

could understand what 
meant to him. To 
would have to be like a boy, helpless and 
bewildered this blind decree that 
barred him out from all he really cared 


not even 


exile 


unde r 


for, and to have been like him also in 
being dumb, hopeless of expression, when 
rebellion against the injustice of it rose 
to his lips, and he could only look around 
and dully wonder. No one but just him- 
self could know what it had been to not 
understand, and still to meet, day after 
day, week after week, some new sign that 
he was set apart, different, unworthy to 
feel the call of their companionship, the 
lust of their him—and 
then to be treated with embarrassed, half- 
scornful gentleness, and see 
and again and again go to their sports 


games rise in 


them again 
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THEY ARE COMING UP!" SHE RUSHED BACK TO TELL THEM 
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and leave him alone. They never nearly 
knocked the breath out of him with some 
rough and jovial slap of sheer exuberance. 
Why, even in names, they were Hal or 
Rud or Gums, or any rough, friendly 
nickname; while with him they minced 
out his full name always. Why was it? 
Why was it! Just because he had once 
fallen and hurt his back, why did they 
put him aside so, when he felt like thera ¢ 

And now Hal and Jim Eckert had been 
kind, but what could he expect but that 
the others would vote him down. It 
was too much to hope for—to be one of 
the Knights of the great Three-cornered 
Table. To be a boy like other boys, with- 
out any special consideration due to his 
back! To be considered worthy of initia- 
tion! To share its secrets with the great- 
est! To be able to laugh knowingly when 
mention was made of the Thing initiates 
saw! Hope rose in him and fell so often 
that finally he could not sbeak at all, but 
sat, hardly responding to the efforts of 
these kind people to distract him, strain- 
ing ears to hear some sign from below 
that would seal his fate. 

At last each one of the others felt the 
strain of suspense and fell silent, too. 
Suddenly a great blast of noise came to 
them, an uproarious cheer, and then the 
stamping of many feet. 

Father wheeled and took the little fel- 
low’s shaking hand in his. “TI think 
you’re in,” he said, a surprising glow of 
gladness in his face. “Even boys could 
never get up all that noise over your de- 
feat.” And mother pulled him to her, 
and straightened his tie, and brushed his 
hair back gently. She wanted dreadfully 
to kiss him, but she was too wise for that. 

Sibyl had bounced out into the hall to 
reconnoiter. “They’re coming up!” she 
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rushed back to tell them. And, sure 


enough, with much pomp the committee 


of Bob Streeter, Jack Dobbins, and Jim 
Eckert were tramping up the stairs. 

Like the rest of the uninitiated, we 
must remain in ignorance of the actual 
ceremonial that awaited. Father and 
mother, listening, commented that the 
noise was less than usual. Even if the 
eandidate had shown the white feather 
when he saw the Thing, wild horses would 
not have dragged from the boys an ac- 
knowledgment of it. But when the doors 
were open, Percy’s radiant face showed 
no sign of strain. 

And soon refreshments were in full 
progress. 
mother had provided; substantial ones; 
no thin-shaved bread: for this function 
with crusts daintily eut off! And foam- 
ing pitchers of cocoa. And then the ice- 
eream! and the cakes—whole cakes with 
frosting in glorious masses on them, and 
little cakes, especially macaroons! And 
through it all the hero moved in a sheer 
trance of delight. Bob Streeter hissed 
confidences at him through the gaps in 
his teeth; Jim Eckert hovered awkwardly 
near him. Big Jack Dobbins, entirely 
forgetting the proscribed back, smote him 
lustily in fellowship. Some genius made 


Such piles of sandwiches as 


out of his euphonious cognomen of Sin- 
clair the informal name of “ Sink,” which 
he bore afterward with proud delight. 
And whenever he met a Knight of the 
Three-cornered Table that boy met him 
brusquely, casually. There was no allow- 
ance made for backs, no allusion to his 
being delicate. They talked to him with 
rough brevity, offhand abbreviations, 
sometimes with a surprising lack of re- 
finement. In short, they communicated 
with him intimately, as man to man. 


Panthea 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


ER eyes are bluebells now, her voice a _ bird, 


And the long sighing grass her elegy; 


She who a woman was 


is now a star 
In the high heaven, shining down on me. 
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My Quest in the Arctic 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


FOURTH 


AY 15, 1910, was the third day 
after our discovery of the Dolphin 
and Union Straits Eskimos, who 

iad up to that time never seen a white 
man. For two days they had entertained 
us with warm hospitality, and had al- 
ready grounded firmly in my mind the 
impression which a year of further as- 
sociation with them was destined to do 
nothing to weaken that they are the 
equals of the best of our own race in 
good breeding, kindness, and the sub- 
stantial virtues. They were men and 
women of the Stone Age truly, but they 
differed little from you or me or from 
the men and women who are our friends 


and families. The qualities which we call 


“Christian virtues” (and which the 


Buddhists no doubt call * Buddhist vir- 
tues”) they had in all their essentials. 
They are not at all what a _ theorist 


might have supposed the people of the 
Stone Age to be 3 but the people of the 
Stone Age probably were what these their 


PAPER 


present-day representatives are: men 
with standards of honor, men with friends 
and families, men in love with their 
wives, gentle to their children, and con 
siderate of the feelings and welfare of 
others. If we can reason at all from 
the present to the past, we can feel sur 
that the hand of evolution had written 
the Golden Rule in the hearts of the 
contemporaries of the mammoth millen 


niums before the Pyramids were built. 
At least, that is what I think. I have 
lived with these so-called primitive people 
until “savages” and all the kindred 
terms have lost the vivid meanings they 
had when I was younger and got all my 
ideas at second-hand; but the turning 
blank of this picturesque part of my 
vocabulary has been made up to me by 
a new realization of the fact that human 
nature is the same not only the world 
over, but also the ages through. 

I am not clear whether it was at my 
own instance or that of my hosts that we 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE VICTORIA LAND ESKIMOS HAVE A DECIDED “ SWALLOW-TAIL” (¢ 
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set out on the evening of the third d 


to visit the people of Victoria Land. Tl 
\ospitality shown us up to this time had 


resembled that which I might have ex- 
pected in my own country in most d 
tails, and also in this, that they had taken 
jual care to entertain us and not to 
weary us by too much entertainment; 
and now they seemed to get a great deal 
of satisfaction out of their opportunity of 
guiding us on a visit to their neighbors. 
No doubt it was a matter of pride to 
them to have the opportunity of intro 
dueing such unusual visitors, but I think 
they also thought they were doing us a ser- 
vice, and felt in that the same satisfac- 
tion we feel in doing a service to a friend. 
At the point where we had discovered 
the Eskimos, Dolphin and Union straits 
are about as wide as the English Chann¢ l, 
and the village we had been visiting lay 
nearly in the middle of the straits, built 
on the six-foot-thick solid ice with which 
vinter had covered the sea. If during 
one of the lee Ages the English Channel 
was ever frozen over, the paleolithie 
Frenchmen of that day may have crossed 
afoot or by sleds, as we did, to visit their 
friends in Britain; they may even hav 
stopped on the road from Calais to Dover 
at a fishing-village built on the ice half- 
way between, such a village as that of 
our hosts of the two days past, and then 
proceeded northward to their island neigh- 
Vor. CX XVI.—No. 754.—64 
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bors. Like our Eskimo friends, too, they 
may not have known that Britain was 
in island, although Britain is far smaller 
than Victoria Land. 

On the trip to Victoria Land I was 
| by Natkusiak and one local 


man only, a man whos name sounds 


accompan i 


simple and natural to me through long 
familiarity, but which would look strange 
and unpronounceable if it were set down 
in Enel 


we started, there had been a dance in the 


ish print. The afternoon before 





snow assembly-house, followed first by 
a supper of boiled seal meat and blood 
Soup, and then hy a confe rence on how 
we should go about finding the village 
we wanted to visit, for finding the near- 
est Eskimo village is not always the sim- 
ple matter it is to go from the city to a 
suburban town. The villages, to begin 
with, are never permanent, nor are they 
built in any recognized places, and bliz 


literate th 


zards may nearly or quite ob 
trails that show which way the traveling 
parties have gone. At first half the vil 
lage wanted to accompany us, but com- 
non opinion overruled this proposal, for 
it was pointed out that if a large party 
vent we should soon eat our hosts out 
of house and home if we happened to 
find them at a time. when the hunt had 
not been particularly successful for the 
few days past, while they would no doubt 
be able to entertain a party of three as 
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A VILLAGE IN SIMPSON Bay 


long as we cared to stay. Only one of 
them would therefore accompany us, a 
prominent man who had many relatives 
in Vietoria Land, while the rest of my 
party remained in their village. 

We started at 9 p.m., going east about 
five miles till we found some snow-houses 
that had been deserted perhaps six weeks 
before; the trail from here led north six 
miles to another deserted village, and 
then a trifle north of west five miles, 
where we found four inhabited houses, 
which was about half the number we 
should have found had the tribe of the 
Haneragmiut been all camped together. 
We had traveled sixteen miles to find a 
village seven miles distant from ours; 
but that was necessary, for the deserted 
village we first came to was the only point 
our guide had known at which he could 
be sure to pick up the trail. The houses 
as we found them were three of them of 
snow with skin roofs, and one entirely of 
snow, and were built on the sea ice about 
ten yards from the shore of Victoria 
Land. Every one was asleep, even the 
dogs, and no one noticed us as we stopped 
half a mile away while our guide alone 
ran up to the village to prepare it for 
our coming. We saw him disappear for 
an instant into the first house, and sim- 
ilarly into the second, third, and fourth. 
A few moments later men and_ boys, 





hastily dressed, began to come out of the 
houses and to gather around our guide, 
evidently asking excited questions. These 
he apparently answered satisfactorily, for 
it was only two or three minutes till we 
saw him come running toward us, while 
the men turned to look after their dogs 
to see that they were all securely tied, so 
there should be no danger of their get- 
ting into fights with our dogs later on. 
We started at once to meet our ambas- 
sador, who beckoned to us as he ran. 
The message he brought was one of 
weleome, to which he added his own 
assurance that the Haneragmiut were a 
straightforward people whose actions 
never contradicted their words. 

Our reception at this village differed 
considerably from that at the one pre- 
viously visited. We were told by our 
guide to halt about two hundred yards 
from the houses. As soon as we stopped, 
the nine men and boys started slowly 
toward us, walking abreast, with arms 
raised above their heads, saying: “ We 
are friendly; we are as we seem; your 
coming has made us glad.” By the in- 
structions of our guide we, including 
himself, stood still, holding our hands 
above our heads, waiting for the others 
to approach. When they got within ten 
vards they stopped and stood in line, 
while I—still following instructions— 
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lked up to within three paces of the was done they asked us to come to their 
n on the right of the line, stopped, houses to meet their wives and to get 
nd waited for him to tell me his name, something to eat. As on previous occa 
nd then told him mine in turn. I sions, each guest was taken to a separate 
en moved to my left down the line, house to be entertained. We found here 
pping before each, and receiving his the same unaffected kindliness that we 
ne before giving my own. When my were getting used to among these people, 


° a troductions were over, Natkusiak sim- the same hospitality and good-breeding. 

rly pre sented himself ; in the case of After we had eaten the boiled seal-meat 

r g Lick ther were no formaliti 3. and drunk the blood soup that were the 

[hese proceedings had begun with an _ best things they could offer us, they fed 

. r of military precision which did not ir dogs also with boiled meat, “ for dogs 

3 st quite through the ceremony, for’ like to be treated well, just as men do,” 

e three boys (about ten, eleven, and they said; and then we went back to our 

elve years old perhaps) broke ranks house to sleep, for we had been up for 

E efore I had reached them in my progress nearly twenty-four hours, and they had 

: wn the line, and were later informally been asleep but an hour or two before 
trod iced by their fathers, while some we came. 

j tl men had begun to talk with me But before we went to sleep, and that 

4 r with our guide before the presentation in spite of being drowsy, as one always 


Natk isiak was over. T he re is among is in a snug and warm camp atter a cold 
I 


se pet ple no eustom corresponding to day’s march, Natkusiak ind | talked 


ew 


r ceremony of hand-shaking, vor are for hours about the extraordinary people 
} ert words or set forms of saluta- among whom we found ourselves. We 
I r tar well in their language. had been told by our guide that we should 


¢ 


After the introductions were over ev- find the Victoria-Islanders of a light 
ything went much as it had gone at the comple xion, with fair be ards, but still 
lage previously visited, except that the we were not prepared for what we saw 

en did not come out of the houses we had believed what we had been told, 
be presented—they were too busy get- but we had not realized it. Natkusiak 
ng us something to eat, we were told. kept saying: “ These are not Eskimos; 
he men built us a snow-house in which they merely dress and talk and act like 


( wl ile we stayed, and wh n that | skimos.” And so it ser med to me, 
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It is hard, looking back over a gap of 
years, to call to memory even the intense 
feelings with which we meet a crisis in 
life. That morning, when the nine men 
ind boys of the village stood before me 
in line on the ice in front of their huts 
of snow and skins, I knew I was standing 
face to face with an important scientific 
discovery. Krom childhood I had been 
familiar with the literature of the North; 
i knew that here a thousand and there a 
hundred men of Seandinavia and of Eng- 
land had disappeared into the Northern 
mists, to be hid by them forever from 
the eyes of Europe, and when I saw be 
fore me these men who looked like Enu- 
ropeans in spite of their garb of furs, I 
knew that I had come upon either the last 
chapter and solution of one of the his- 
torical tragedies of the past, or else that 
I had added a new mystery for the future 
to solve: the mystery of why these men 
re like Europeans if they be not of 
European descent. But although the 
ituation appealed to whatever there was 
n me of the poet and the theorist, i had 
to remember that my supply of writing- 
paper was limited, and that the definite 
recording of my first impressions of facts 
vas more important than filling the pages 
of my note-book with speculations. Mv 
diary entries are seldom verbose and 
iften disjointed; they are never written 
vith an idea that they will be published 
inchanged; there are cryptic abbrevia- 
tions and missing verbs, and vet I shall 
juote here a portion of my entry for 
May 16, 1910, as being of more interest 
than a possibly better-phrased statement 
[ might compose to-day, being written 
m the spot the day of my finding the 
“ Blond Eskimos.” The annotations that 
ire absolutely needed to make the rest 
intelligible are supplied in parentheses: 

‘T now understand why the Cape Bex- 
ley people (the first Eskimos discovered 
by us) take me for an Eskimo. There 
ire three men here whose beards are al- 
most the color of mine, and who look 
like typical Seandinavians. As Natku- 
siak says: ‘ Three of them look like white 
foremast hands on a whaler, and aren’t 
they huge! And one looks like a Por- 
tugee’ [‘ Portugee’ is the word used by 
the American whalemen for natives of 
the Cane Verde Islands]. Among the 
Cape Bexley people I had noted that a 
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large number of men have a few light 
hairs in their mustaches and, more rare- 
ly, in their beards. Some of them have 
mustaches to be described as dark brown, 
a thing I have never seen in the west 
(Mackenzie River or Alaska). Here (in 
Victoria Land), however, are men with 
abundant three-inch-long beards, a light 
brown in their outer parts, but darker 
toward the middle of the chin. The 
faces and proportions of the body re- 
mind of ‘stocky,’ sunburned, but nat- 
urally fair Seandinavians. They (the 
three bearded men) are very much alike, 
though no two of them have the same 
mother, and all resemble closely an Ice- 
lander 1 know, Sigurjén Sveinsson, of 
Mountain, North Dakota, as he looked 


about 1895. ... The one that ‘looks 
like a Portugee’ has hair that curls a 
trifle about as much as mine. One 


woman, of about twenty, has the delicate 
features one sees in some Seandinavian 
girls, and that I have seen in only one 
of the half-white girls to the westward 
(Mackenzie River), and in her to a less 
degree than here. I know over twenty 
half - bloods (in the Mackenzie district 
and Alaska), and none of them resemble 
a white man in particular—-most of them 
could pass for Eskimos among either 
Eskimos or whites if no particular at- 
tention were drawn to them, but no one 
could fail to be struck by the European 
appearance of these people (the Victoria- 
Landers). . . . More will be written of 
their eyes, ete., after I have had better 
opportunities of seeing them.” 

The time-faded ink of such diary en- 
tries as this furnished me some com- 
fort after my return to “ civilization,” 
when European cables and American 
telegraphs clamored “fake” so loudly 
that at times I almost doubted I had 
seen what I had seen. There were scien- 
tific weight and reverent age behind the 
names of many of those who argued con- 
clusively on the basis of a judicious 
combination of what they knew and did 
not know, to the conclusion that what is 
could not be. They argued so deftly 
withal that I who came from the place 
they theorized about felt somewhat as I 
used to feel as an undergraduate in col- 
lege, when I listened to a philosophical 
demonstration of the non-existence of the 
matter that I had to kick to convince 




















uieted down, I am 


y coming to the conviction thai 
ing the truth most 
that t] 


nsiste ntly, and 


s regarding the Blond Eskimos ” 
% are about as my note-books have them 
; nd as I originally stated them to th 
: newspaper men, who did not alway 


vever, quote me correctly, and who 


ved marked originality in their 
said. 


my 


mes shov 
treatment of what | 


lip 


he extract trom diary set down 


ibove was written on the first day of my 


; meeting with the Victoria Land Eskimos. 
® For a little more than a year from that 
i time I lived in their country and that 

of their neighbors of Coronation Gulf, 


as far as we know 
} 


to have blue eyes, 


as black as those of the typical China 


man some of the men eradicate 


is many Indian 





























intil I knew most of them by name and 
4 had had full opportunity to make up my 
: mind as to what manner of men they are. 
- Their physical characteristics as I saw 
them I am in the habit of summarizing 
5 as follows: Of something less than a 
thousand persons, ten or more have blue 
eyes (no full-blooded Eskimo has a right 


lis eyes should be as brown and his hair 


their 
beards (pull out the hairs by the roots, 
tribes do also): but of 





. have 
has light 
Seandinavian 


light-brown ones; no 
the golden 


one seen 


hair ot 


ty pe, 


but some have dark-brown and rusty-red 
hair, the redness be ing us rally more pro- 
ll ceed on the forehead than on the back 


of the head, 


and pe rhaps half the e! 
have eyebrows ranging from 
L dart \ ‘ ht brown or nearly 
vhite A rew have eurlh hair. 

vever, not only the bldhdness 
.* Island rs 


ils the form ot 


that s 
their 
isurements of 
pically we think of the 


narrow of skull 


reads, as shown by mv me 
idult males. Ty 
Eskimo as and wide of 
wider 
than his head. This fact is scientifically 
expressed by a “ facial 
while 
the head the 
The 

sidered by 
cellent 


group of 


face: in othe r words, his face 1 
index” of 
if the face is n 
index ill be 


the 


over 
100, irrower than 


100 


are Col 


less than 
head 


anthropologists an ex 


preportions of 
most 
test to determine what racé 
individuals belong to In 
Summary published by the Americ: 
Museum of Natural History, Professo 
Boas gives the following facial 
pure - blooded 
101; 





for (supposedly ) 


Herschel Island, 


(rre« 


land, 105: Baffin Bay, 102: Alaska, 104: 
East Greenland, 102; Smith Sound, 102 
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In the same paper he gives the following 
indices for persons of mixed Eskimo and 
West 


measurements 


descent: Labrador, 96; 


My 


of 104 men of Victoria Land give an in- 


European 


Greenland, 95. own 


dex of 97, which places the “ Blond 
Eskimos,” when judged by head form, 
exactly where it places them when judged 
by complexion in the class with per- 


sons who are known to be of mixed Eski- 
mo and white descent. 

In other words, while they are Eskimo 
in language and culture, and while some 
of them are Eskimo in physical appear- 
ance also, there are among them a large 
number of individuals possessing greater 


These 


or less resemblance to white men. 


are people who in recent time have 
had no contact with whites that would 
change their physical type then whence 


could 


have COTTE 


Kurope an-like characters 
¢ C 


, 


these 
an they be accounted for 
historically 

To understand the 


of Ke rropean 


historic possibility 
the central 
thousand 
history of the Scandinavian 
Shortly before 870 a.p. Iece- 
was discovered by Norwegian navi- 
and 
Irish monks had occupied a small island 
just south of Iceland. The rapid settle- 
inent of Iceland was favored by the con- 


contact with 


Eskimo we must go back a 
years in the 
countries 


land 


gators, a few years earlier still some 
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ditions of unrest in Scandinavia, 


nected 


con- 


with the wars of conquest waged 
by Harald, who was making himself the 
first king of united Norway, and driving 
the petty had 


heen independent rulers of separate ter- 


out kings who formerly 
ritories, and who now generally preferred 
exile to allegiance to Harald. As is well 
these went to France, 
Normans 
Others went direct- 
ly to England, and established there the 
Northumbria. War expedi- 
tions on a smaller seale got them footing 
in other parts of the British Isles, in th 
Shetland, the Faro 
islands. But pe rhaps the largest number 
of all those 

land, the first 


sidered to have 


known, some of 


where they became the who 


conquere d England. 


kingdom of 


Orkneys. the and 


were who colonized Ie 


wh re settlement is con 


With 


entire 


been made in 872. 
that 
peopled 
their 


in a century from time the 


coast-line was with seafaring 


men who 


along the 


spent ummers in piracy 
northern Eu 


rope, and returned to Iceland in the fa 


various shores of 


to spend the winter in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their plundering. 

the last 
named 
from Norway 
Iceland 


habit of 
him, 


Early in quarter of the te 
Eric the Red was 
for murder. He 
and settled the re, but 
too 


century a man 
outlawed 
came to 
the 


upon 


man-killing was strong 


and in 982 he was outlawed 
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A CAMP ON THE 


SHORE OF 


VicTORIA LAND 


The rods stuck up are fish-spears 
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MY 





QUEST 


from Iceland for a period of three years. 
At that time there was current in Ice- 
land a belief that a certain sailor named 
Gunnbjern, of whom little is otherwis 

wn. had sailed to the west of Iceland, 
nd seen there 


d not landed. 


some reefs, on which he 
The knowledge of this 

com- 

bined no doubt 


tradition, 


IN 
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than fifty people, and the number can 
therefore be safely put at from six hun 
dred to seven hundred. Each ship ear 
ried all the household goods of the own- 
ers, including horses, cattle, and she p, 


and a fourishing farming community 
soon sprang up. 
One of the 


important 





vith the fear of 
returning to the 
Scandinavian 
countries, where 
he would have 
peen an unwel- 
come visitor, 
eaused Eric at 
the beginning of 
his exile to sail 
west, to become 
the discoverer of 
Greenland, whose 
glacier - COVE red 
mountains rise 
from the sea be- 
ore the peaks 
le land dis 
ppear in the 
st. Like th 
navigators of the 
present day, 
Eric found the 
east coast block- 
ided with floes, 
sailed to 
the south around 


so he 








results of the 
settlement of 
Greenland was 
the discovery of 
the mainland of 
North 
Leifr 
the son of Erie 
the Red, sailed 
in the year 1000 
from Norway ti 


America. 
Eiriksson, 


father 
in Greenland. 
This was in the 
days 


visit his 


before ex- 
act navigation, 
and in trying to 
find a di rect 
route he sailed 
toe far south, 
missed the south 
point of Green- 
land, and saw 
land for the 
first time in a 
much lower lati- 
tude than he 
had expected, 


where natural 





conditions show - 





Cape Farewell, 
and landed upon 
the more invit- 
ing southwest 
coast, where he This man saw Dr. John 


spent the thre 


years of his 


exile. On his return to Iceland he gave a 


favorable account of the country, which 
he had named “Greenland,” for, as the 
saga naively says, “he thought people 
vould all the more desire to settle the 
country if it had a fair name.” Eric 
advertised his discoveries with such suc- 
a fleet of twenty-five 
vessels sailed from the west coast of Ice- 
land for Greenland. Some of these were 
shipwrecked, some turned back, but four- 
There is 
no census of the original settlers, but it 
is probable that each ship carried not less 


cess that In 985 


teen reached their destination. 


A MEMBER OF ONE OF THE TRIBES VISITED BY EARLY EXPLORERS ed 


him at one 
that he had 
struck another 
coast than that 
fully 
authenticated discovery of America, and 


Richardson in 1848 


of Greenland. This was the frst 
the story of his epoch-making voyage is 
therefore so well known that we shall not 
dwell it here. He 


same summer to Greenland, and told the 


upon returned the 
story of his discovery, which then spread 
to Iceland and the rest of Europe, and 
found lodgment not only in the minds of 
men, but also in documents in various 
parts of Europe. 

About the vear 1000 Christianity was 
brought to Greenland, and from that tims 


on we find records of the eolonyv not only 
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in the sagas and annals of Iceland, but 
the archives ot the Holy 
By the twelfth 


Greenland a 


also in See in 


Rome. eenturs there 


were in bishopric, two 


monasteries, a hunnery, and fourteen 


churches. ‘The colony was in a flourish- 


and cannot have had a 
population of less than three thousand; 
the actual 


siderably more than that. 


ing condition, 


number may have been con- 
They regular- 
ly paid their tithes to Rome, and we have 
papal the fact that in 1347 
they even contributed in walrus ivory to 
the Norwegian war 
expedition against Russia. The trade of 
the Norway, 
and, 
hides and 


other products of the farm. 


records of 


Crusades and to a 


mostly with 
their exports 
oil, butter. wool, and 
At first the 
Greenlanders used to sail their own ves- 
have records of their mak- 
going first from 
the mainland of America 
to take on eargoes of timber, taking 
these thenee to Iceland to sell them for 
house-building purposes, taking Icelandic 
and 
Later on, however, 


country was 


besides ivory, 


were 
thongs, 


’ 
and we 


sels, 
ing triangular voyages, 


Greenland to 


wares in exchange, returning with 
them 


bad times came upon the colony through 


to Gree nland. 


the establishment of a trade monopoly by 
the Norwegian king, 1294 sold to 
a single firm of merchants in Bergen the 
right of 
land, and made it a statutory crime for 
the build or their 
own ships, or to deal with any one not 


who in 


exclusive trading with Green- 


Greenlanders to sail 


connected with this firm. In consequence 
the trade with Europe, which had been 
fairly brisk up to this time, gradually 
dwindled so that toward the end of the 
several 


fourteenth century it was often 


years between the sailings of ships to 
Greenland. 

When the Seandinavians first 
southwest Greenland they found 
ruins other remains 
indicated that Eskimos had 


before its settlement. 


settled 
there 
which 
the 
For some 


house and 
visited 
country 
reason, however, these Eskimos had left 
the country again, and the Seandinavians 
came in no contact with them during the 
About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, however, 
they began to crowd down upon the col- 
ony from the north, apparently having 
come from the American continent by 
way of the arctic islands, crossing thence 


early period of the colony. 
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Smith Sound. 


the earlier 


to Crrecniland by 
Wi 


fights between the 


way of 


have several accounts of 
Seandinavians and the 
that 


shortly after the year 1341 the most north 


Eskimos, and we know definitely 
erly Seandinavian colony was destroyed 
The last reliable accounts of the southern 
the settlement 
dates from the first years of the fifteenth 
century, although more doubtful accounts 
take this story nearly down to the year 
1500. At the time that Columbus sailed for 
America a bishop appointed by the pope 
still had the nominal office of “ Bishop 
of Greenland,” although he never left 
Europe to assume his actual duties in 
the West. It combination of 
circumstances that finally cut off all com- 
munication 
land. 


portion ot Seandinavian 


was a 


Bergen and Green- 
The paralysis that fell upon Eu- 
rope as a consequence of the Black Death 
was the raids upon 
Bergen by ships of the Hanseatie League 
was another. When communications with 
Greenland resumed, Norway had 
lost her lead in maritime affairs, and it 
the England who redis 
covered the country. In 1585 John Davis 
sailed up into the strait which bears his 
name, and the navigators that followed 
him brought to the attention of Europe 
the Eskimos, that time the 
sole inhabitants of the distriets in which 


betwee n 


one of influences ; 


were 


was sailors of 


who were by 


the Seandinavian colony had previously 
flourished. It much 
more than a hundred years from the dis- 
appearance of the from 
Greenland to the coming of Davis, and 
it is certain that had the people of that 
time the scientific interest that 
modern explorers do in the things they 
saw and heard, they could have cleared 
up the mystery which still envelops the 
fate of the colony. Historians have al- 
ways considered it probable that it was 
no war of extermination that ended the 
Norse occupation, but that one of two 
things happened: either the remnants of 
Europeans may have intermarried 


cannot have been 


Seandinavians 


taken 


with 


the Eskimos in Greenland, or, more prob- 


ably, they may have migrated westward 
to the portions of America so well known 
to their forefathers. In America they 
then either perished through starvation 
or by war, or became amalgamated with 
the population which they found in the 
country. 
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very fresh and red, and he had a longer 


1 
} 


Shortly after the announcement last 


fall of our discovery of European - like 


nle in southwest Victoria Land, Gen- 
1] A. W. Greely undertook a survey of 
entire mass of arctic literature with 
e view of finding references to previous 
seoveries of a similar nature by the 
rly voyagers. His thorough familiarity 
th the printed sources, and the posses- 
n of manuscript documents of great 
lue, enabled him to bring together many 
gs which had previously escaped no- 
e, but which established a fairly com- 
te historical chain of references to 
Blond Eskimos ” from the time of Davis 
The first, and perhaps 
reference is that to 


the present. 
e most interesting, 


colas Tunes, captain of a Flushing 
ssel, who in 1656 sailed up into Davis 
rait to 72° north latitude. He found 


district which he visited occupied by 
. different sorts of people. He saw one 
nd which he deseribed as very tall, well 
It, of a rather fair complexion, swift 
‘foot; the other was much smaller, with 
and thick 
The laiter of these two types is 

sily recognized as the Eskimo, while 
former would fit well the people of 
ed Seandinavian and Eskimo descent, 


olive complexion, short, 


vhom the Seandinavian was the pre- 
inating more 
ent times and to more westerly dis- 
find on the road which any 
rating people must have traveled be- 
een Greenland and Victoria Land nu- 
rous references by explorers at various 
es to people whom they did not con- 
ler to be typical Eskimos. Sir John 

klin, who first of the ex- 
rers to approach the region in which 


Kuropean-like Eskimos now live, came 
contact in 1824.with just one Eskimo, 
decrepit old man, abandoned by his 
panions, who had fled at the approach 
he exploring party. Of him Franklin 


element. Coming to 


ts, we 


was the 


The countenance fof this man] was 
l, with a sufficiently prominent nose, 
id had nothing very different from a 
ropean face, except in the smallness 


is eyes and, perhaps, in the narrow- 


ess of his forehead. His complexion was 


beard than I have hitherto seen on any 


of the aborigines of America.” 


I 


1 the same district in 1837 Dease and 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—65 
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small 
whom thx Vv de- 
distinguished 
looking 


Simpson came in contact with a 
party of Eskimos, one of 
seribed as of “a appear- 


and as ‘much like a 


Seandinavian.” 


ance,” 
reason for insisting now 
that the “Blond Eskimos” of 
Land are from the 
Seandinavian colonists of Greenland, but 


There is no 
or ever 
Victoria descended 
looking at it historically or geographical 
ly there is no reason why they might not 
be. We have seen that the Scandinavians 
flourished for centuries on the west coast 
of Greenland. We know that at the time 


when communications between Europe 
and Greenland were cut off there wer 
still large numbers of them living in 


Greenland in proximity to the Eskimos 


We know that the habits of the Eskimos 
are such, as exemplified in their relation 
with the American Indian and the whit 

man in recent times, that they are in 
clined to mix with any race with whic! 
they come in contact. Greenland is not 
far from Victoria Land. If there were 
any for doing so I could go by 
sled in less than twenty-four months from 
the southwest corner of Victoria Land, 
where the “ Blond Eskimos ” 
way of Smith Sound, to the 
Greenland which the 
habited, or by crossing from Greenland 
in summer I could go in on 
year thence by sled west to Victoria Land 
As a matter of fact, the Eskimos who 
now winter on the ice west of Victoria 
Land start thence in March, and by Au- 
gust meet for trading purposes the Eski- 
mos of the Hudson Bay, just above Ches- 
terfield Inlet. There is, then, no more 
reason geographically than there is hi 


reason 


now live, b 
districts i 
Seandinavians 


in a boat 


torically to suppose any barrier that could 
keep the from 
west to Victoria Land had they wanted 
to. 

If the reason 


Scandinavians moving 


that the Victoria Land 
Eskimos are European-like is that they 
are of European blood, then the Seandi 
navian Greenland furnish 
not only an explanation, but the onl 
explanation. It has been 
print that there may be some connectio 
between these blond tribes and the Eng- 
lish explorers of the arctic islands. A 
sufficient lack of information might mak« 
this supposition seem probable. It is 
true, however, that the literature of the 


colony in 


suggested il 
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Franklin expeditions not only is fairly 
complete, but also that the Eskimos them- 
selves still remember such contact as they 
had with the explorers. Of all tribes 
visited by us only three were shown by 
our literature to have come in contact 
with the explorers, and in all these three 
tribes I found men still living who re- 
membered the incident. The extracts al- 
ready quoted show that when the first 
Englishmen came in contact with these 
people they found already among them 
exactly the same blond traits that we find 
to-day, and, secondly, the amount of con- 
tact was so slight that no physical change 
of whole tribes could have been produced. 
Had Franklin’s entire ship’s company of 
two hundred and thirty men survived 
in Victoria Land, and had they all mar- 
ried among and lived among the Eskimos, 
their descendants could not have been 
numerous enough to give us the condi- 
tion we find there to-day. We have rec- 
ords, however, of the actual death of more 
than half of Franklin’s men, and we feel 
certain that they had all perished before 
the year 1860 at the latest. 

It is over a hundred years since the 
Eskimos of western Alaska came in con- 
tact with the early Russians. For half 
a century they have been in contact with 
the American whaling fleet, numbering 
at times as many as a thousand men. 
A good many of these whalers have mar- 
ried Eskimo women and have settled in 
the country, and their grandchildren are 
already growing into man’s estate; yet 
all this mixing of races has produced in 
northern Alaska no such blond type as 
we find in Victoria Land. There are liv- 
ing in northern Alaska and the Mac- 
kenzie district perhaps a hundred in- 
dividuals of mixed European and Eskimo 
descent. If this hundred were gathered 
together in one place it would be found 
that many of them could not be distin- 
guished offhand from full-blooded Eski- 
mos, and the group as a whole would by 
no means present so north-European an 


appearance as would any of the three 
tribes in southwest Victoria Land. And 
then it is to be noted that if recent ad- 
mixture of European blood were the cause 
of the blondness of the Victoria Land 
Eskimo, you would expect to find more 
blondness the farther east you go, because 
the European contact would have to be 
supposed to have come from the direction 
of Hudson Bay. The fact is, however, 
that the blond type is most pronounced 
farthest west, and gradually fades the far- 
ther east you go toward Hudson Bay. | 
have not myself seen the Eskimos of 
Hudson Bay, who have for more than 
a century been in contact with the 
Scotch and American whalers; but Cap- 
tain George Comer, of East Haddam, 
Connecticut, who has had dealings with 
them continuously for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, has told me that such 
European-like appearance of the people 
as I have described and as my photo- 
graphs show is quite beyond anything 
he has seen before in those tribes which 
have been most intimately connected with 
the whalers. 

As for the contact of the Victoria 
Land Eskimos with the American 
whalers, there is little to be said. Only 
one out of the thirteen tribes visited by 
my party had ever been seen by whalers 
and they were first seen by the schooner 
Olga in 1906. Apart from the historical 
explanation, there are, of course, purely 


biological ones. It is possible that for 


some so-called “ accidental ” reason blond 
individuals may have been born from 
time to time in the past from parents of 
pure Eskimo blood, and that these may 
have perpetuated themselves. As to sup- 
posing that it is the climate that has 
made the Victoria Land Eskimo blond, 
the theory would be hardly tenable, for 
they live on the same food and under th: 
same climatic conditions as do the Eski 
mos east of them and west of them, non 
of whom show the same European-lik« 
traits. 
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BY CHESTER 
HE harbor, blue under a clear sky, 
lay warm in the sunshine of a 
July morning. Along the beach 

1 beyond, where the surf rolled lazily 

pon the outer bar, of 
ged mackerel-gulls mewing, 

the 


scores clean- 
circled, 
water, or rested in meditative 
of gray and white on project- 

Now and then a light 
from nowhere in par- 
the harbor, and 
waves slapping pleasantly against 
boats as they bobbed at anchor, and 
inst a gray, tumbledown wharf sadly 
red and fallen to decay. The bright 
the long, brown stretch of deserted 
ch with the heat twinkling above it, 
gently sloping contours of the dunes 
hing inland, gave the little port an 
f indolence and drowsy self-content. 


irse 
y strips of sand. 
nd, springing 


lar, wrinkled sent 


n the wharf three or four shabby dogs 
ed luxuriously, heads buried in paws, 
farther back, in the shade of the fish- 
ses, sat a group of old men puffing in 
ert at their black clay pipes and 
ting the return of the dories. 
hese old men, with their bent shoul- 
and rough, seamed faces, were the 
rdy fishermen and coasting - skippers 
quarter of a century They 
d long in the judgment of a 


nger generation, been 


ago. 
since, 
accounted un- 
orthy, and condemned to a perpetual 
Not one of them had steered 
; course these dozen years. They were 
. e old craft—tough and well seasoned, 
but with here and there a 
ber strained or a spar missing—pulled 
gh beyond the reach of the tide, and 
ombating as best they might the at- 
ks of time and weather. A _ single 
ipation was left them. At six o’clock, 
re the morning bright or stormy, they 
t at the to 
ip old yarns, to renew old jests, to 
ermine weighty affairs of state, until 
noon the sound of horns and mellow 
nchs rose cheerily above the harbor. 
On this July morning, according to his 


d ek, 


is true, 





in conclave fish-houses, 
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custom, Captain Ezra Stubbs was talk- 


ing. In the fervor of his narration th 
captain had taken the pipe from his 
mouth and was leaning far forward so 


that the upturned lobster-pot on which 
he sat creaked and settled under his vast 


weight. 


‘TI tell ye,” he concluded, pounding 
his knee with a big, hairy fist, “I 
seed a deal o’ weather fust an’ las’ 


more’n what most on ye hes, I su’mis 

but I never I never—see it blow 
wuss nor rough up wuss, considerin’ th 
space o’ time. An’ ’s I said, thar I was, 
ketched short-handed off The Bulls with 


ol’ Danny Cummin’s a-layin’ below with 


no, sir, 


a busted wrist, an’ a chuckle - headed 
Portygee feller *t warn’t no more use’t 


roun’ a bo’t nor a skate!” 

The captain gave several quick puffs 
to rekindle his pipe, and then he added 
in qualification, “No, sir, nor so much, 
leastw ays not a good skate.” 

The group about the fish-houses re- 
ceived unblinkingly a tale already well 
beyond its fiftieth edition. Two or thr 
hitched their seats along to avoid a widen- 
ing patch of sunlight, or fell to whittling 
off fresh of plug the 
rest continued to gaze steadily across 
the harbor, where the poles of the weirs 
showed black against the sky. 

In the silence which followed Captain 
Stubbs’s recital, a little man 
hair and a smooth-shaven face, pink and 
fresh boy’s, cleared his throat 
tentatively, and opened and shut his 
several times i heroic de- 


charges tobacco: 


out 


with whit 


like a 


€ 


mouth In an 
termination to speak. 

‘IT hed almighty clos’t eall on’t 
once’t,” he ventured at last, in a thin, 
piping voice quite consistent with his 
mild features and slight “Dun- 


no’s I ever tol’ ye. One summer, ’twas; 


an 


frame. 


no, twenty-four year ago 
come September.” 

Captain Ezra Stubbs, from his seat on 
the lobster-pot, waved his hand impe- 
riously. 


twenty-three 
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“ Thar, thet ll do, George,” he broke in; 
“ve needn’t go no fu’ther. Tol’ it? Why, 
ye’ve tol’ it more’n forty thousan’ times. 
Pooty nigh know it by heart a’most. Ain’t 
sure but I could say it through fer ye bet- 
ter nor what ye could yerself. Never was 
a very sperrited talker, was ye, George? 
Time ye went a-clammin’ over on the 
outer bar, warn’t it? I thought so. Got 
ketched by the tide, didn’t ye, an’ hed 
ter wade hum ’crost the Neck an’ come 
mighty nigh a-wettin’ the seat o’ yer 
trusis. Le’s see, George; did ye wet ’em, 
or did ye a’most wet ’em, or didn’t ye 
quite wet ’em? I kinder fergit jest how 
it goes, right thar. Pooty excitin’ ’dven- 
ture, thet was. Trag’dy on the high seas, 
’s the papers says, I call it.” 

Captain Stubbs paused to breathe 
heavily through his nose and to look in 
triumph from one old seaman to another. 
George Phinney’s face was blazing red. 

“Well, o’ course, Ezry,” he hastened 
to put in, apologetically—‘“o’ course, I 
never claimed ’t was much of ’n adven- 
ture, ’s ye say. Dunno’s ye would call 
it very excitin’. *T the same time,” he 
added, in self-defense, “’t was consid’able 
onpleasant.” 

Ezra Stubbs’s broad shoulders heaved 
in silent mirth. “ Lord!” he ejaculated, 
“turrible desprit character you be, 
George. Hedn’t oughter be let run 
loose ’mongst peaceful, law-abidin’ folks. 
’S my belief the sheriff should be warned 
ter keep his eye on ye.” 

As he finished speaking, a troop of 
shock-headed urchins, bare and brown 
of limb, rounded the corner of the fish- 
houses at a scamper. “ Dories a-comin’!” 
they shouted, and made off down the 
beach amid a whirl of sand and dry sea- 
weed. Following close, three or four 
fishmongers’ carts drawn by sober old 
horses, lashed now into an unaccustomed 
state of perkiness and self-esteem, rat- 
tled along the pebbly way from the vil- 
lage and drew up wheel to wheel. Roused 
by all this bustle, the old men, getting 
up stiffly, hobbled to the end of the wharf. 

Round the outer bar, where the green- 
blue of the harbor met the clear blue of 
the ocean beyond, the dories were coming 
in from the nets. No sooner had the nose 
of the first dory bumped against the piles 
than the little port, before so quiet and 
deserted, rang with the clamor of barter 
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and exchange; the clatter of oars hastily 
shipped; the jangle of balances and steel- 
yards; the substantial thump of fish as 
they were tossed upon the wharf in con- 
fused heaps of quivering tails, gaping 
mouths, and staring, goggle eyes; and, 
above all other noises, the excited bark- 
ing of interested dogs. 

The venerable sea-captains, led by 
Stubbs, were here and everywhere, giving 
advice as excellent as unsolicited. Nor 
did they cease from labor until the last 
bargain had been struck, the carts had 
creaked slowly away, and the fishermen, 
in their great jack-boots, had gone 
clumping up the wharf to the fish- 
houses. Then the old fellows, their day’s 
work ended, marched solemnly off home, 
each bearing some portion of the morn- 
ing’s catch—a plump, silvery butterfish, 
a white-bellied flounder, a brown, mottled 
hake—as a peace-offering to sharp- 
tongued wives or petulant daughters-in- 
law. 

George Phinney carried, for his part, 
a brace of tiny flounders dangling de- 
jectedly at the end of a stout cord. The 
way was long, the sun hot, and the old 
man’s soul still bruised and aching under 
the indignities heaped upon it. From 
time to time, as often he was forced to 
stop for rest, he eyed his meager burden 
with a contempt too vast for words, even 
had he the breath to utter them. It was 
not, indeed,. until he had reached his 
house and had sat for some minutes, 
panting heavily, in the shade of the porch 
that he was able to give scope to his 
resentment, aloud as was his wont, and 
with the impotent wrath of mild-hearted 
little men. 

“ A -settin’,” he exclaimed fretfully, 
holding his fish at arm’s-length that the 
world at large might the better appre- 
ciate their slender proportions—“ a-set 
tin’ all mornin’ long fer two mis’abl: 
leetle mites o’ floun’ers like them! I 
dunno what the fishin’ o’ this town’s 
a-comin’ to. Hangin’ roun’ ’n ol’ fish- 
house fer five mortal hours with Ezry 
Stubbs a-gabbin’ an’ a-gabbin’. When a 
man gits so plegged sot on hevin’ his 
say ’t he can’t afford ter let nobody else 
hev theirn, he ain’t what I eall good com- 
pny. He ain’t what I eall int’restin’. 
T hate Ezry Stubbs! Everlastin’ blowin’ 
ol’ critter!” 
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“Dunno’s it’s sech a turrible thing ef 
I hain’t never made a v’yage,” he con- 
rather more calmly. “Guess I 
could ’a’ went more’n one’t ef I'd be’n a 
min’ ter. Might ’a’ sailed over an’ over 
#’in with Uncle Isick Howe, back in the 
forties. Come pooty nigh a-doin’ it, too. 
Got my chist all packed one time. An’ 
I ain’t no ways sartin ’t Ezry Stubbs hes 
be’n an’ done so much, fer all his talkin’. 
Never heerd *t he was so gre’t sailor. Ef 


Lil ued, 


I’d ’a’ spent my days a-follerin’ the sea 
an’ hedn’t be’n no furder ’n Bermudy, I 
wouldn’t tell on’t. Humph! I’ve 
hed chances enough ef I’d be’n minded 


Guess 


ter take ’em!” 

Having in some measure soothed his 
conscience by this bit of stout reasoning, 
old went into the house where 
he had lived, man and boy, for seventy- 
odd years. Born of a sturdy, seafaring 
ck, reared in a community where the 


George 


4 ] 
undaring, home-loving virtues were held 
eak and womanish, it was a matter of 
standing jest in the village that he had 
been surprised beyond a _half- 
hour’s easy walk of his cottage. He had 
vatched the commerce of the little town 
rise and swell, decline and totter; spindle- 
sed boys had grown into broad-chested 
seamen; skippers had come and gone; 
sels had weighed anchor and brought 
to port; but George Phinney had never 
led beyond the harbor bar. 
Before long the old man reappeared, 
rrying a tin pan and a long-bladed 
with which he began to clean his 
fish. The porch, flecked with the shade 
of searlet runners and delicate canary- 


never 


nit 
I te, 


ne, was cool and quiet; the air was 

eet with the smell of honeysuckle; 
bees were humming everywhere. Little 
by little, as he worked, old George re- 

ined once more his accustomed peace 

mind. Between strokes he took up, 

more cheery vein, the thread of his 
discourse, pausing now and then to toss 
scraps of fish to a big yellow cat that 
rched and purred about his legs. 

“ Don’t s’pose I be a mite too old ter 
go a-v’yagin’ now: not a mite,” he re- 
sumed. “By the Lord Harry, ef ever 
they come a good chane’t, I’d jump at it 
sprver n ol’ Peter here arter fish-heads! 
Thar ye be, Peter! Ketch thet! Then 
I'd go down ter them fish-houses, I would, 


and I’d show ’em 
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He was interrupted by a deep-throated 
cough, and, looking up, beheld the burly 
figure of Captain Ezra Stubbs 
across the picket fence. 


leaning 
Since the epi- 
sode of the morning the captain’s person 
had received touches here and there sug 
gestive of uncommon prosperity. He 
wore a black felt hat instead of his old 
brown straw, which he carried provident- 
ly under one arm; a pair of brand-new 
flowered suspenders crossed his mighty 
shoulders; a red handkerchief 
peeped rakishly from his breast pocket; 
and he was eating peppermints out of a 


cotton 


striped paper bag. 
Stubbs was a 
swaggering 


Captain man of huge 
build and demeanor. His 
face, wrinkled and puckered like a frost- 
nipped apple, was encircled by a shaggy 
mane of grayish-brown hair and tangled, 
bushy beard, in the midst of which his 
and seemed absurdly 
out of proportion. One gray eye glared 
fixedly straight ahead; the other 
wildly and at disconcerting angles. 
Women had been known to scream, and 
strong men to startle, at the apparition 
of Captain Stubbs bursting unexpectedly 
upon them from out a heavy fog. 


nose, squat snub, 


rove d 


Pears ter me, George,” 
Stubbs, bringing his best 
upon the old man’s little garden—“ ’pears 
ter ’t them pertaters ain’t carryin’ 
any much canvas fer the 


said Captain 
eve to bear 


me 
too 
year.” 
George Phinney bent the more 
fastly over his fish. 
‘I was goin’ ter say, George,” 


time 0’ 
ate ad- 


went on 
the captain, affably, “’t in case ye’d run 
short o’ Paris green, I could let ye hev 
’s well ’s not.” 

thank ye,” 


some jest 
“No. 
shortlv. 
Nothing discomfited, the captain un- 
latched the gate, and 
walk with heavy tread, 
fortably on the stoop. 


said old George. 


coming up the 
sat down cor- 
“Test drawed my pension money,” hi 
explained, with an apologetic wave of the 
hand to his 
finery. “ Pooty nigh 
till Adams, he tol’ me. Hev a pep’mint.” 
“No, thank ye,” said old George again. 
Ezra Stubbs stooped to pat the glossy 
back of Peter, rolling in the grass. 
“ Real he?” he 


mented. ‘Say, George, ye ain’t put out 


embrace newly acquired 


slipped my mind 


eat, ain’t com- 


nice 








| 
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none, be ye, ’bout what I said to ye this 
mornin’ ? 


The tide was at the flood. 


Beyond the 


‘Twas jest my fun, ye know. old man’s cottage stretched broad sali : G 
Didn’t mean a word on’t, not a word. meadows, broken here and there by pools, hi 
Hedn’t no idee ye’d take it ter heart full to overflowing, with the deep, clear ; le 
none. blue of the sky upon them. Big, soft ; tl 
“ Jest drawed my pension money,” he clouds were blundering up from the west; si 
repeated, without waiting for reply, at little boats with glistening sails went j sh 
the same time jingling loose coins in his poking in and out among the marshes: pl 
trousers pocket ostentatiously, “an’ ’s and over all poured the golden afternoon jl 
I come down ‘long, I was wond’rin’ how sunshine. ; 5 
’twould be ef you an’ me was ter take a Old George, in his garden, weeded lit- i 

leetle trip—ter Boston, say—an’ see the tle and pondered much. “Ain’t it pooty!” 





sights. We'll put up at a hotel an’ stop 
two three days. It sha’n’t cost you a 
cent. What d’ye think on’t?”’ 

George Phinney stared at him in open- 
mouthed bewilderment. 

1 “Sha’n’t cost ye a cent,” went on the 
captain, persuasively. “We'll go see the 
Old Sailors?’ Home an’ the M’rine Hos- 


he exclaimed, looking about him, “all 
green an’ white an’ yaller. An’ I’m 
a-goin’ travelin’ ter-morrer! 

“He’s ’n almighty good feller, Stubbs,” 
he soliloquized, leaning on his ho 
“ Bark’s a deal wuss nor his bite. Dun 
no nobody I’d sooner make a trip with | = SI 


————— 


7 eo t 


| ’n ol’ Stubbs. Real well-informed, he is, 

1 pital an’ the House o’ Correction. We'll an’ dretful entertainin’, Wonder what : t] 
t hey a real good time.” folks ‘Il say when they hear on’t. Bet i p 

| Old George’s blue eyes shone. “Why, ye most on ’em ’d give their ol’ shoes t] 

5 TV’d—I’d luf ter go fust rate, Ezry,” he ter go a-travelin’ with Stubbs.” | k 

7 stammered, “an’ I’m dretful obleeged As the day declined, however, the old b 

| to ye.” man’s exultation became less and _ less ‘ 51 
Captain Stubbs smote him affectionate- pronounced. As evening came, a mer b 

a4 ly on the back. “Don’t ye say another waning of enthusiasm changed to ill j W 

Ht word ’bout it, George,” he answered, ris- defined misgivings, which by degre } . 
ing to his feet. “I was ‘lottin’ on hevin’ found expression when he was potterin : 

ye go. We'll start ter-morrer. Foot it about getting supper, or, later, was fi : 
up through the pastur’ ter Danny Hutch- ishing his daily chores. : 

i ins’s an’ git his boy ter kerry us over ter “Sha’n’t be brewin’ no tea ter-morr : 

} the Landin’. T’ll be ’long come sun-up. night,” he told himself, and, “Sha’n’ : a 
Don’t ye fergit!” be a-waterin’ of no g’raniums come thi re 
: Old George, his mind dazed and reel- time ter-morrer.” Nevertheless, it wa 
ing, watched him lumber off down the not until nine o’clock and he was mak h 

walk. ing ready for bed that old George foun: ; ” 

i “T won’t fergit, Ezry. I won’t fer- himself face to face with a dilemma bh : 

: git,” he kept repeating. “ An’ thank ye. fore which his spirit was shaken as at tl j be 
ij Thank ye kin’ly.” first glimpsing of a mighty truth. : “ 
i At the gate Captain Stubbs turned “Oh, Lord!” he groaned, pausing mid i . 

and cocked his head authoritatively. way across the kitchen floor, “I can’ 
“ As I was sayin’, George,” he called bring myself ter go with Ezry. I ean’ i . 

i back, “ef ye don’t Paris-green them per- do it noways in this worl’. I jist be’ : se 

i taters, come Augus’ theyll be a-sailin’ a-foolin’ myself inter thinkin’ I kin. ; 

under bare poles.” sha’n’t never git nowhar nor see nothi: ; . 

When the captain was out of sight, ’s long ’s I live.” His fingers, tuggin { ’ 

George carried his pan of fish to the cool, at the buttons of his shirt, stiffened : . 

i dark cellarway which served him in the mechanically, and he stared despairing! 4 

1 summer months for a refrigerator. He into the darkness. 

was far too elated to eat any dinner, and “Tl hev ter tell him,” he said, 
after placing carefully on the bed his length. “ Mus’ tell him right stret of 
best Sunday suit, a fresh shirt and col- or he'll be up here in the mornin’, a 
lar, and his one tie of black, in readiness mebbe git me half-way thar afore I c’ 
for the morrow, he took his spade and stop him. He’s got a turrible compellin’ 
hoe out into the garden. kind o’ way with him.” 











A 











Possessed by this determination, old 
George set off, in his shirt-sleeves and 
hatless, along the well-trodden path that 
led to Captain Stubbs’s. Once in 
the bright moonlight, he regained to 
extent his composure, and he 
shuffled along was able to frame some 

pretty formidable arguments in self- 
stification. “ Arter all, ’tain’t none o’ 

Stubbs’s business ef I want ter change 

min’,” he assured himself. “ They 

n't no eall fer onpleasantness "bout it.” 

' Captain Ezra Stubbs abed. His 
perched upon a sandy knoll, stood 
nk and inhospitable. 





out 


some as 


was 
tage, 
The door was 

it: the curtains were drawn; and from 
twelve dingy panes of glass the full moon 
tared wanly back at old George in a 
singularly disheartening manner. 

At his quavering summons, repeated 
or four times with growing ap- 
chamber 


ree 

prehension, a window 

thrown open, and Captain Stubbs, un- 

kempt, disheveled, clad in red flannels, 

blinked owlishly into the night. At 
cht of him George Phinney retreated 
ind the water-butt, to the of 
ich he clung desperately for moral 
pport. 


was 


| 
s1aes 


’S only me, Ezry,” he began weakly, 
swallowing hard after each at 
thought—jest thought—I’d run 


word. 
better 


er an’ tell ye—’t I be a leetle mite 
afraid—I can’t—go with ye ter-morrer— 


‘er thet trip ye spoke on.” 

Ezra Stubbs glared calmly down upon 
Can’t go?” he demanded. “Why 
n't ye go?” 


: “ 
nim 


“Well, ye see, Ezry—ye see, it’s this 
faltered old unarmed 
direct attack. “ Arter thinkin’ 
it over—thinkin’ of it over, ye know 
come ter fin’ out—I got consid’able 
, ork on han’ jest now—a dretful sight 
vork. Thar’s them pertaters—” 

“Oughter be’n did three weeks ago,” 


way, 


against 


‘ 
George, 


put in the eaptain, judicially; “three 
days more ain’t a-goin’ ter hurt ’em 
‘Well, thet ain’t—thet ain’t all,” 


rge continued, casting mentally about 


r further material. “Thar’s them— 
the corn wants hoein’—an’ thar’s 
har’s Peter. Don’t see.” he went on. 


yy 


ore fluently, with a glow of satisfaction 
this happy stroke—“ don’t see how I 
eould think o’ leavin’ Peter. He ain’t 
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very strong this season fer all he’s big. 
Never knowed a cat look quite so meach 
in’ an’ kinder down in 


ak CS, 


the mouth ’s h 
Mebbe it’s ’cause he’s et so many 


grasshoppers lately. Grasshoppers is fill- 


in’, L guess, but I don’t b’lieve they’re 
real nourishin’—” 

During this recital the expression of 
Ezra Stubbs’s face, till now  good- 
naturedly indulgent, changed swiftly 
from one of astonished incredulity to 


Be fore 
the startled gaze of old George his whole 


one of pent-up, explosive rage. 


body seemed visibly to grow and to 
dilate till his shaggy head and broad 


shoulders completely filled the window. 
“George Phinney!” he roared, and his 
voice across the still 
ad leetle, skulkin’ 
Didn’t I make ye an offer fair an’ squar’? 
Didn’t I ‘low ter do the han’some thing 
by ye? Didn’t I say ’t shouldn’t cost ye 
the face to 


so many words 
’ 


echoed harbor. 


mis’able, 


. ' 
cuss: 


An’ now ye’ve 
stan’ thar an’ tell me in 
thet can’t go 
Didn’t s’pose ye would go—not fer a 
ite. Ye don’t ’mount 
an’ ye never did. 


a cent? 


got 


ye "cause yer cat’s sick 
ter nawthin’, 
Ye ain’t got the sper- 
rit of a skate. Ye’re a disgrace ter the 
father ’t sired ye an’ ter the mother ’t 
nussed ye—good, rugged, seafarin’ folks 
they was—warn’t none better. Now 
don’t ye show yerself roun’ here again— 
don’t 


mir 


ye dast ter. Ef ye do, ye'll fin’ 
ye’re the laftin’-stock o’ this town. ’Cause 
ter-morrer, jest ’s soon ’s I get me my 


breakfas’, I’m a-goin’ ter set out an’ tell 
man an’ woman an’ chil’ 
leetle, meachin’, pindlin’, spindlin’, tarnal 
fool ve be!” 

Before the captain’s mighty wrath old 
Phinney, half hidden by the 
swelling round of the water-butt, winced 
and cowered as a dog winces and cowers 
under repeated blows. Not for some min- 
after Stubbs, shaking his tousled 
mane and growling incoherently into his 
» that 
was the 


ev ry what a 


George 


utes 


beard, had slammed the window s 


the panes quivered in the sash, 
little man able to rise and with shaking 
knees to retrace his way toward his cot- 
Here, 
kitchen, with the moonlight creeping i1 
sills 
and casting rounded leaf-patterns on the 
floor, he passed his hands 
across his forehead and strove to think. 


tage. standing in the dingy 
among the geraniums that lined the 


eon fuse dly 
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“Ezry’s dretful mad,” he said to him- 
self in a frightened whisper. “ Never 
see him so put out by nawthin’ afore. 
Wish’t I hedn’t said what I did *bout 
Peter. Seem’s ’ough thet riled him wust 
of all. An’ he'll do jest ’s he said he 
would; he’s jest mad enough. Like ’s 
not he’ll go an’ make a big story out’n 
of it, so’s ter be clever, same ’s he allus 
does—make it out a deal wuss nor it 
really is. Like ’s not he'll tell things ’t 
warn’t so.” 

At the thought, all the anger of which 
the little man’s gentle spirit was capable 
sprang up, flared bright for an instant, 
and then died away into the ashes of 
feeble anti-climax. 

“?Tain’t none o’ his lookout!” he cried 
aloud, shaking his thin, veinous fist at 
the ceiling, “what I do or what I don’t. 
1 ain’t no call ter answer ter him for ’t. 
I can’t abide Ezry Stubbs! He’s a mean, 
pesterin’ ol’ critter. He ain’t over an’ 
above truthful. He—he’s the most on- 
int’restin’ man I know.” 

Of a sudden he sank down by the lit- 
tle table, with its red-checked cloth, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“?T don’t make no odds,” he moaned— 
“don’t make no odds what I say. He'll 
tell ’em. I know he will. Down ter the 
fish-houses an’ everywhere. An’ I sha’n’t 
—never—be able—ter go thar—ag’in— 
never.” 

Outside the moon marshaled the tide, 
wave by wave, up across the sands till 
it swung into the full; guided it in well- 
ordered retreat, and shone clear into the 
west window of the kitchen. Still George 
Phinney sat by the table with his head 
resting on his arm. The sky in the 
east paled to light gray-blue. The 
steady tramp of fishermen going down to 
their boats in the early dawn sounded 
from the harbor. Then the old man 
rose weakly, pulled the curtain across the 
window, and stood peering out between 
the curtain and the sash until the fog 
drew away from the water, and the sun 
came up, red and hot, at the end of a 
wide, red path along the sea. 

A little before six o’clock Captain 
Ezra Stubbs went by, squaring his big 
shoulders stiffly and looking neither to 
richt nor to left. In the troubled imag- 
ination of old George, the captain seemed 
to stump through the sand with dogged 


determination, as if impelled by a stern 
and desperate resolve. Trembling with 
anxiety, the little man watched Stubbs’s 
course till he crossed the beach and dis- 
appeared beyond the fish-houses. 

“He’s a-tellin’ of ’em!” said old 
George, hardly above a whisper; and 
again, “He’s told ’em—he’s told ’em 
now.” 

He sat down in his rocking-chair by 
the window, grasped the arms hard, and 
rocked quickly back and forth. 

He did not look out again until, at 
noon, he heard the captain’s heavy foot- 
steps returning. Stubbs paused when 
he reached the cottage, eyed the tightly 
closed door and the ecurtained window 
sharply, and laid his hand upon the gate 
Old George’s heart beat fast. Then th« 
captain turned on his heel and plodded 
off up the bluff. 

As the sun worked round to west 
ward, the kitchen grew hot and clos: 
the clock on the mantel ticked drowsils 
giving astonished little clucks now and 
then as if it had just surprised itself i: 
the act of dozing off; flies buzzed an: 
hummed against the ceiling. Georg 
Phinney, worn out with watching, nodde: 
in his chair. 

He was wakened by the hoarse bello 
ing of a whistle which burst like a thu 
der-clap upon the afternoon quiet and 
rolled and reverberated along the dun 

**S the gov’ment bo’t,” said old 
George, aloud. “Ter-day’s Friday, a 
*tis the gov’ment bo’t. I ain’t miss 
her afore in twenty year!” 

At six o’clock Ezra Stubbs came agai 
This time he rattled the latch smart] 
threw the gate wide, and walked wit 
great, swinging strides up the pat! 
George Phinney set his lips hard. “H 
sha’n’t git in-—he sha’n’t!” he mutter 
and braced himself against the do 
with all his puny strength. For a fi 
seconds he resisted stoutly; then he w: 
flung like a child back into the roo 
and Ezra Stubbs, gaping wide in bla: 
amazement, stumbled heavily across t! 
threshold. George ran to him and caug! 
at his brown-checked shirt-sleeve. 

“Ezry!” he cried, and his voice wa 
piteous and pleading, “ye ain’t told ‘e! 
nawthin’, hev ye? ’Cause ef ye hev |! 
don’t see how I’m a-goin’ ter git ‘long 
nohow. I want ye ter know—thet- 
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varn’t true—what I said t’ 
ter. I dunno’s I c’n put it real plain; 
inno’s I e’n make ye onderstan’. But 

tain’t ’eause I didn’t want ter go with 

Ezry—'tain’t, hones’. I allus ‘lotted 
goin’ a-travelin’ more’n anythin’ else 
the whole worl’. But somehow I kep’ 
puttin’ of it off an’ a-puttin’ of it off, 

n’ now it ain’t no use a-plannin’. I 
st be’n livin’ one way so long ’t I can’t 
ever do nawthin’ difffent—I can’t no- 
vs. Ye don’t know how ’tis, Ezry. Ye 
m’t know how ’tis ter be’n a-meanin’ 
ll yer life ter do a thing an’ never ter 

‘a’? done it.” 

Old George paused to get his breath, 
nd then went on hurriedly: 

“?N thar’s suthin’ else, Ezry. I s’pose 
11 soun’ kinder foolish to ye, but I 
n’t never missed a mornin’ o’ goin’ ter 
he fish-houses afore ter-day. I ain’t 
issed it no more’n I would my victuals, 

n’ I’'d sooner go ’thout my victuals any 

I ain’t never be’n nowhar nor done 

iwthin’, but I allus luffed ter hear ’em 

lk that hes. Kinder seems ter make up 
meway. ’Tis be’n jest erbout the only 

n I ever hed. An’ now ef ye tell ’em 

I sha’n’t—never feel like goin’ thar 

‘in. Ye ain’t tol’ ’em, hey ye, Ezry? 
ain’t a-goin’ ter tell ’em, be ye?” 

George Phinney looked up imploring- 
nto the captain’s face; the little man’s 

eyes were full of tears. 

Suddenly the stooped, took 
1 in his big arms, and half carried 

over to the chair by the window, 

ere he stood towering above him and 
tting his thin shoulders gently. 

Thar, thar, George,” he said. “ Now 

n’t ye go ter worryin’ none. Ye eat 
a good supper an’ go stret ter bed. 
re all beat out, ain’t ye? Thar, don’t 
fret a mite. I ain’t told no one. 
nd’s sakes, George, what d’ye think I 

>? Sho, George, I ain’t a-goin’ ter tell.” 

When the captain had gone, old George 

rew open the windows and the door of 
cottage, and went out on to the porch. 
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re he stood, his arms raised, his hands 


ye—’ bout 


time. 


captain 


grasping the posts on either side, and 
looked down upon the harbor. The sky 
above his head, the soft, rounded crests 
of the dunes, and the stretch of gray sea 
before him were ruddy in the flush of 
the afterglow; its light was reflected, too, 
in the curling foam of the breakers, and 
on glistening strips of wet beach where 
sand-pipers scuttled nimbly to and fro. 
Over at the Point, Land’s End Light 
was beginning to wink steadily, white, 
red, and white again. The night wind, 
shifting to the east, came fresh with the 
smell of kelp lying bare at low tide. 

Old George Phinney, his heart burst- 
ing with the joy of it, tossed back his 
head and let the wind strike against his 
temples; he was smiling, almost foolishly, 
out of thorough happiness. To him this 
was a veritable home-coming, a return, 
after long hours of bewildered wandering 
in a land of doubt and apprehension, to 
the comfortable routine of sixty years. 
Before his delighted vision his little 
world lay rich in peaceful prospects, and 
familiar sights, rude and ill-favored in 
themselves, took on unwonted grace. 

“Thar’s the beach,” he said, “ an’ 
thar’s ol’ Red Top Light a-showin’ jest ’s 
clear an’ stiddy ’s ever she did. 
Dave Hutchins’s ol’ green dory lyin’ jes’ 
the same with the hole stove in her. 
Thar’s the fish- houses. Seem ’s ’ough 
they was kinder sightlier-lookin’ ’n they 
use ter. An’ I’m a-goin’ down thar ter- 
morrer. It ‘Il be turrible good ter see 
the boys ag’in, Cal Bates an’ Nick Cris- 
pin an’ the rest on ’em, an’ ter set roun’ 
an’ listen to ’em talkin’.” 

As he spoke he caught; sight of a fa- 
miliar figure rolling majestically up the 
neighboring bluff. 

“Stubbs ‘ll be thar, too,” he added. 
“Mebbe he’ll tell "bout thet time him 
an’ Danny Cummin’s got ketched off 
The Bulls back in the sixties. I’d admire 
to hear him tell on’t. 

“Tt does beat all!” exclaimed old 
George, slapping his thigh ecsiatically, 
“what a int’restin?’ man Stubbs is!” 
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A Barn-do 


BY JOHN 


HAVE a barn-door outlook because I 

have a hay-barn study, and I chose 

a hay-barn study because I wanted a 
barn-door outlook—a wide, near view 
into fields and woods and orchards where 
I eould be intimate terms with the 
wild life about me, and with free, open- 
air nature. 

Usually there is nothing small or stingy 
about a barn door, and a farmer’s hay- 
barn puts only a very thin partition be- 
tween you and the outside world. There- 
fore what could be a more fit place to 
thresh out dry philosophical subjects than 
a barn floor? I have a few such subjects 
to thresh out, and I thresh them here, 
turning them over as many times as we 
used to turn over the oat and rye sheaves 
in the old days when I wielded the hickory 
flail with my brothers on this same barn 
floor. 

What a pleasure it is to look back to 
those autumn days, generally in Septem- 
ber or early October, when we used to 
thresh out a few bushels of the new crop 
of rye to be taken to the grist-mill for a 
fresh supply of flour! How often we 
paused in our work to munch apples that 
had been mellowing in the haymow by 
our side, and look out through the big 
doorway upon the sunlit meadows and 
hill-slopes! The sound of the flail is 
heard in the old barn no more, but in its 
stead the scratching of a pen and the 
uneasy stirring of a man seated there be- 
hind a big box, threshing out a harvest 
for a loaf of much less general value. 

As I sit here day after day, bending 
over my work, I get many glimpses of 
the little rills of wild life that circulate 
about me. The feature of it that im- 
presses me most is the life of fear that 
most of the wild creatures lead. They 
are as alert and cautious as are the picket- 
lines of opposing armies. Just over the 
line of stone wall in the orchard a wood- 
chuck comes hesitatingly out of his hole 
and goes nibbling in the grass not fifty 
feet away. How alert and watchful he 
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is! Every few moments he sits upright 
and takes an observation, then resum: 
his feeding. When I make a slight noise 
he rushes to the cover of the stone wall 
Then, as no danger appears, he climb 
to the top of it and looks in my directio1 
As I move as if to get up he drops ba 
quietly to his hole. 

A chipmunk comes along on the stor 
wall, hurrying 
portant errand, but changing his cour 
every moment. He runs on the top 
the wall, then along its side, then int: 
it and through it and out on the oth 
side, pausing every few seconds and loo! 
ing and listening, careful not to exp 
himself long in any one position, reall 
skulking and hiding all along his journ: 
His enemies are keen and watchful ar 
liable to appear at any moment, and h 
knows it, not so much by experience 
by instinct. His young are timid 
watchful the first time they emerge fro 
the den into the light of day. 

Then a red squirrel comes spinni 
along. By jerks and nervous, spasmod 
spurts he rushes along from cover 
cover like a soldier dodging the enemy’ 
bullets. When he discovers me he pausi 
and with one paw on his heart appear 
to press a button, that lets off a flood 
snickering, explosive sounds that see: 
like ridicule of me and my work. Fa 
ing to get any response from me, he pri 
ently turns, and, springing from the v 
to the bending branch of a near app! 
tree, he rushes up and disappears an 
the foliage. Presently I see him on t! 
end of a branch, where he seizes a gre 
apple not yet a third grown, and, darti: 
down to a large, horizontal branch, sit 
up with the apple in his paws and pr 
ceeds to chip it up for the pale, unri 
seeds at its core, all the time keenly ali 
to possible dangers that may surrou 
him. What a nervous, hustling, hig 
strung creature he is—a live wire at 
times and places! That pert curl of t! 
end of his tail, as he sits chipping th: 
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pple or cutting through the shell of a 
it, is expressive of his character. What 
contrast his nervous and explosive ac- 
vity presents to the more sedate and 
enified life of the gray squirrel! One 
these passed us only a few yards away 
n our walk in the woods the other day 
long, undulating line of soft gray, 
lent as a spirit and graceful as a wave 
the beach. 
A little later, in the fine, slow-falling 
n, a rabbit suddenly emerges into my 
ld of vision fifty feet away. How 
id and seared she looks! She pauses 
moment amid the weeds, then hops a 
rd or two and pauses again, then passes 
der the bars and hesitates on the edge 
a more open and exposed place im- 
iediately in front of me. Here she works 
er nose, feeling of every current of air, 
ilyzing every scent to see if danger is 
ear. Apparently detecting something 
spicious in the currents that drift 
m my direction, she turns back, 
ses again, works her nose as before, 
n hurries out of my sight. 
Yesterday I saw a rat stealing green 
s from my garden in the open day. 
darted out of the stone wall six or 


ht feet away to the row of peas, rushed 
ut nervously among the vines; then, 
re I could seize my rifle, darted back 


the eover of the wall. Once I can- 
sly approached his hiding- place in 
wall and waited. Presently his head 
erged from the line of weeds by the 
ce, his nose began working anxiously, 
sifted and resifted the air with it, and 
n quickly withdrew; his nose had de- 
ted me, but his eye had not. An ani- 
’s touchstone is its nose, and not its 
The eye quickly detects objects in 
ion, but not those at rest; this is the 
‘tion of the nose. 
\ highhole alights on the ground in 
| view in the orchard twenty yards 
y, and, spying my motionless figure, 
ses and regards me long and intently. 
eye serves him, and not his nose. 
ally concluding that I am not dan- 
rous, he stoops to the turf for his be- 
ed ants and other insects, but lifts his 
1 every few seconds to see that no 
nger is imminent. Not one moment 
e off his guard. A hawk may sudden- 
swoop from the air above, or a four- 
ted foe approach from any side. I 
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have seen a sharp-shinned hawk pick up 
a highhole from the turf in a twinkling 
under just such conditions. What a con- 
trast between the anxious behavior of 
these wild creatures and the ease and in- 
difference of the grazing cattle! 

All the wild creatures evidently regard 
me with mingled feelings of curiosity 
and distrust. A song-sparrow hops and 
flirts and attitudinizes and peers at me 
from the door-sill, wondering if there is 
any harm in me. A pheebe-bird comes in 
and flits about, disturbed by my pres- 
For the third or fourth time this 
season, I think, she is planning a nest. 
In June she began one over a window on 
the porch where I sleep in the open air. 
She had the foundation laid when I ap- 
peared, and was not a little disturbed 
by my presence, especially in the early 
morning, when I wanted to sleep and she 
wanted to work. She let fall some of 
her mortar upon me, but at least I had 
no fear of a falling brick. She gradually 
got used to me, and her work was pro- 
gressing into the moss stage when two 
women appeared and made their beds 
upon the porch, and in the morning went 
to and fro with brooms, of course. Then 
Phebe seemed to say to herself, “ This 
is too much,” and she left her unfinished 
nest and resorted to the empty hay-barn. 
Here she built a nest on one of the bark- 
covered end timbers half-way up the big 
mow, not being quite as used to barns 
and the exigencies of haying-times as 
swallows are, who build their mud nests 
against the rafters in the peak. She 
had deposited her eggs, when the hay- 
makers began pitching hay into the space 
beneath her; hurrying hay- 
makers do not see or regard the rights 
or wants of little birds. Like a rising 
tide the fragrant hay rose and covered 
the timber and the nest, and crept on 
up toward the swallow’s unfledged family 
in the peak, but did not quite reach it. 

Phebe and her mate hung about the 
barn disconsolate for days, and now, ten 
later, she is hovering about my 
open door on the floor below, evidently 
prospecting for another building-site. 1 
hope she will find me so quiet and my 
air so friendly that she will choose a 
niche on the hewn timber over my head. 
Just this moment I saw her snap up a 
flying “ miller” in the orchard a few rods 
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away. She was compelled to swoop four 
times before she intercepted that little 
moth in its unsteady, zigzagging flight. 
She is an expert at this sort of thing; it 
is her business to take her game on the 
wing, but the moths are experts in zig- 
zag flying, and Phebe missed her mark 
three tines. I heard the snap of her beak 
at each swoop. It is almost impossible 
for any insectivorous bird except a fly- 
catcher to take a moth or a butterfly on 
the wing. 

Last year in August the junco, or com- 
mon into the big barn 
and built her nest in the side of the hay- 
mow, only, a few feet from me. The clean, 
fragrant hay attracted her as it had 
attracted me. One would have thought 
that in a haymow she had nesting mate- 
rial near at hand. But no; her nest- 
building instincts had to take the old 
bring her own material 
from without; the haymow was only the 


snowbird, came 


rut; she must 
mossy bank or the wood-side turf where 
her species had hidden their nests for 
untold generations. She did not weave 
one spear of the farmer’s hay into her 
nest, but brought in the usual bits of 
dry grass and weeds and horsehair and 
shaped the fabric after the old pattern, 
tucking it well in under the drooping 
locks of hay. As I sat morning after 
morning weaving my thoughts together 
and looking out of the great barn door- 
way into sunlit fields, the junco wove 
her straws and horsehairs, and deposited 
there on three successive days her three 
exquisite eggs. 

Why the bird departed so widely from 
the usual habits of nest-building of her 
species who can tell? I had never before 
seen a junco’s nest except on the ground 
in remote fields, or in mossy banks by 
the side of roads. This nest 
is the finest to be found upon the ground, 
its usual lining of horsehair makes its 
interior especially smooth and shapely, 


mountain 


and the nest in the haymow showed only 
a little falling off, as is usually the case 
The 


songs of the birds, the construction of 


in the second nest of the season. 


their nests, and the number of their eggs 
taper off as the season wanes. 

The junco impresses me as a fidgety, 
emphatic, feather-edged sort of bird; the 
two white quills in its tail which flash 
out so suddenly on every movement seem 
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to stamp in this impression. My junco 


was a little nervous at first and showed 
her white quills, but she soon grew used 
to my presence, and would alight upor 
the chair which I kept for callers, and 
upon my hammock ropes. 

When an artist came to paint my por 
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trait amid such rustic surroundings, th 
bird only eyed her a little suspiciously at 
first, and then went forward with her 
own affairs. One night the wind bk 
the easel with its canvas over against th 
haymow where the nest was placed, bu 
the bird was there on her eggs in th« 
morning. Her wild instincts did n 
desert her in one respect, at least: wh« 
I would flush her from the nest s! 
would drop down to the floor and wit! 
spread plumage and fluttering movement 
seek for a moment to decoy me aw 
from the nest, after the habit of mos 
ground-builders. The male came about 
the barn frequently with three or fo. 
other juncos, which I suspect were th 
first or June brood of the pair, now ab! 
to take care of themselves, but still he! 
together by the family instinct, as oft 
happens in the case of some other birds 
such as bluebirds and chickadees. 

My little maseot hatched all her egg 
and all went well with mother and you 
until, during my absence of three or fo 
days, some night-prowler, probably a ra 
plundered the nest, and the little sun 
mer idyl in the heart of the old bar 
abruptly ended. I saw the juncos 
more, 

While I was so closely associated wit 
the junco in the old barn I kad a go 
chance to observe her incubating habit 
I was surprised at the frequent and lo: 
recesses that she took during 
hours. Every hour during the warme: 
days she was off from ten to twelve mi! 
utes, either to take the air or to take 
bite, or to let up on the temperature 
her eggs, or to have a word with her oth 
family; I am at a loss to know whicl 
Toward the end of her term, which w 
twelve days, and as the days grew cool 
she was not gadding out and in so ofte1 
but kept her place three or four hours 
a time. 

When the young were hatched the 
seemed mainly fed with insects—spiders 
or flies gathered off the timbers and clap- 
boards of the inside of the barn. It was 
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pretty sight to see the mother-bird mak- 


ng the rounds of the barn, running along 
he timbers, Jumping up here and there, 


nd seizing some invisible object, show- 


g the while her white petticoats—as a 


French girl called that display of white 


i 


iil feathers. 


Day after day and week after week as 
look through the big, open barn door 
see a marsh-hawk beating about low 


ver the fields. He, or rather she (for I 


by the greater size and browner color 
it is the female), moves very slowly 


nd deliberately on level, flexible wing, 


over the meadow, now over the oat 


r millet field, then above the pasture and 


swamp, tacking and turning, her eye 
t upon the ground, and no doubt send- 
fear or panic through the heart of 
ny a nibbling mouse or sitting bird. 
occasionally hesitates or stops in her 
ght and drops upon the ground, as if 
ing insects or frogs or snakes. I 
e never yet seen her swoop or strike 


fter the manner of other hawks. It is 
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easure to watch her through the glass 
see her make these circuits of the 
lds on effortless wing, day after day, 
d strike no bird or other living thing, 
if in quest of something she never 
Is. I never see the male. She has 
rhaps assigned him other territory to 
t over. He is smaller, with more blue 
his plumage. One day she had a 
rap or a game of some kind with three 


r four crows on the side of a rocky hill. 


think the crows teased and annoyed 


her. I heard their cawing and saw them 


rsuing the hawk, and then saw her 


swoop upon them or turn over in the air 


1 


mM 
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neath them, as if to show them what 
ts she could do on the wing that were 
nd their powers. The crows often 
de a peculiar guttural cawing and 
‘kling as if they enjoyed the sport, but 
were clumsy and awkward enough on 
wing compared to the hawk. Time 


fter time she came down upon them 


m a point high in the air, like a thun- 


lerbolt, but never seemed to touch them. 


ice I saw her swoop upon them as they 
upon the ground, and the crows called 
t in half-sportive, half-protesting tones, 
if saying, “ That was a little too close; 
vare, beware!” It was like a skilful 
rdsman flourishing his weapon about 


the head of a peasant; but not a feather 
was touched so far as I could see. It is 
the only time I ever saw this hawk in a 
sportive or aggressive mood. I have seen 
jays tease the sharp-shinned hawk in this 
way, and escape his retaliating blows by 
darting into a cedar-tree. All the crow 
tribe, I think, love to badger and mock 
some of their neighbors. 

How much business the crows seem 
to have apart from hunting their living! 
I hear their voices in the morning be- 
fore sun-up, sounding out from different 
points of the fields and woods, as if every 
one of them were giving or receiving 
orders for the day: “Here, Jim, you do 
this; here, Corvus, you go there and put 
that thing through ”; and Jim caws back 
a response, and Corvus says, “I’m off this 
minute.” I get the impression that it is 
convention day or general training day 
with them. There are voices in all keys 
of masculinity and femininity. Here and 
there seems to be one in authority who 
calls at intervals, “Haw-ah, haw, haw- 
ah!” Others utter a strident “Haw!” 
still others a rapid, feminine call. Some 
seem hurrying, others seem at rest, but 
the landscape is apparently alive with 
crows carrying out some plan of con- 
certed action. How fond they must be 
of one another! What boon companions 
they are! In constant communication, 
saluting one another from the trees, the 
ground, the air, watchful of one another’s 
safety, sharing their plunder, uniting 
against a common enemy, noisy, sportive, 
predacious, and open and aboveboard in 
all their ways and doings—how much 


character our ebony friend possesses, in 
how many ways he challenges our 
admiration ! 

What a contrast the crow presents to 
the silent, solitary hawk! The hawks 
have but two occupations—hunting and 


soaring; they have no social or tribal 
relations, and make no show of business 
as does the crow. The crow does not 
hide; he seems to crave the utmost pub- 
licity: his goings and comings are ad- 
vertised with all the effectiveness of his 
strident voice; but all our hawks are si- 
lent and stealthy. 


Let me return to the red squirrel, be- 
cause he returns to me hourly. He is 
the most frisky, diverting, and altogether 
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impish of all our wild creatures. He is 
a veritable Puck. All the other wild 
folk that cross my field of vision, or look 
in upon me here in my fragrant hay- 
barn study, seem to have but one feeling 
about me: “ What is it? Is it dangerous? 
Has it any designs upon me?” But my 
appearance seems to awaken other feel- 
ings in the red squirrel. He pauses on 
the fence or on the rail before me, and 
goes through a series of antics and poses 
and hilarious gestures, giving out the 
while a stream of snickering, staccato 
sounds that suggest unmistakably that I 
am a source of mirth and ridicule to 
him. His gestures and attitudes aré all 
those of mingled mirth, curiosity, de- 
fiance, and contempt—seldom those of 
fear. He comes spinning along on the 
stone wall in front of me, with those 
abrupt, nervous pauses every few yards 
that characterize all his movements. On 
seeing me he checks his speed, and with 
depressed tail impels himself along, a 
few inches at a time, in a series of spas- 
modic starts and sallies; the hind part 
of his body flattened, and his legs spread, 
his head erect and alert, his tail full of 
kinks and quirks. How it undulates! 
Now its end curls, now it is flattened to 
the stone, now it springs straight up as if 
part of a trap, hind-feet the while keep- 
ing time in a sort of nervous dance with 
the shrill, strident cackling and snicker- 
ing. The next moment he is sitting 
erect with fore-paws pressed against his 
white chest, his tail rippling out behind 
him or up his back, and his shrill, nasal 
tones still pouring out. He hops to the 
next stone, he assumes a new position, 
his tail palpitates and jerks more lively 
than ever; now he is on all-fours, with 
curved back; now he sits up at an 
angle, his tail all the time charged with 
mingled suspicion and mirth. Then he 
springs to a rail that runs out at right 
angles from the wall toward me, and with 
hectoring snickers and shrill trebles, 
pointed straight at me, keeps up his per- 
formance. What an actor he is! What 
a furry embodiment of quick, nervous 
energy and impertinence! Surely he has 
a sense of something like humor; surely 
he is teasing and mocking me and telling 
me, both by gesture and by word of 
mouth, that I present a very ridiculous 
appearance. 


A chipmunk comes hurrying along 


with stuffed cheek - pouches, travelin 
more on the side of the wall than on th 
top, stopping every few yards to see th: 
the way is clear, but giving little he 
to me or to the performing squirrel. I 
comparison the chipmunk is a demur 
preoccupied, pretty little busybody w! 
often watches you curiously, but nev 
mocks you or pokes fun at you; whi! 
the gray squirrel has the manners of t! 
best-bred wood-folk; he goes his w: 
without fuss or bluster, a picture 
sylvan grace and buoyancy. 

All the movements of the red squirr 
are quick, sharp, jerky, machine-like. HT 
does nothing slowly or gently; everythi: 
with a snap and a jerk. His progressi 
is a series of interrupted sallies. W) 
he pauses on the stone wall he faces t! 
way and that with a sudden jerk; he tur 
around in two or three quick leaps. S 
abrupt and automatic in his movemen 
so stiff and angular in behavior, yet 
is charged and overflowing with life a: 
energy. One thinks of him as a bund 
of steel wires and needles and coil 
eprings, all electrically charged. One 
his sounds or calls is like the buzz of 
reel or the whir of an alarm-clo 
Something seems to touch a spring th: 


in the old apple-tree, and out leaps this 


strident sound as of spinning br 
wheels. 

When I speak sharply to him, in t! 
midst of his antics, he pauses a mom 
with uplifted paw, watching me intent] 
and then with a snicker springs upon 
branch of an apple-tree that hangs do 
near the wall, and disappears amid t! 
foliage. The red squirrel is always 
tively saucy, aggressively impudent. H 
peeps in at me through a broken pane 
the window and snickers; he strikes up 
jig on the stone underpinning twenty fi 
away and mocks; he darts in and « 
among the timbers and chatters and gi 
gles; he climbs up over the door, pok 
his head in, and lets off a volley; 
moves by jerks along the sill a few fe: 
from my head and chirps derisively; 
eyes me from points on the wall in fro: 
or from some coigne of vantage in t! 
barn, and flings his anger or his co! 
tempt upon me. 

No other of our wood-folk has such 
facile, emotional tail as the red squirr 


It seé 
runnl 
vibrat 
arches 
in his 
shoul 
point 

nal 
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if an electric current were 
running through it most of the time; it 
brates, it ripples, it curls, it jerks, it 
hes, it flattens; now it is like a plume 
his eap; now it is a cloak around his 
ilders; then it is an instrument to 
oint and emphasize his states of emo- 
nal excitement; movement of 
body is reflected in 

is tail. There seems to be some auto- 
atie adjustment his tail and 


It seems as 


every 
seconded or 
between 
s yoeal machinery. 

The tail of the gray squirrel shows to 
est advantage when he is running over 
the ground in the woods—and a long, 
raceful, undulating line of soft silver 
ray the creature makes! The gray 

irrel is more strictly a wood-dweller 

an the red, and the grace and 
iveness that belong more especially 
the sylvan creatures. 

[he red squirrel can play a tune and 
company himself. Underneath his stri- 

nasal snicker you may hear a note 
another key, much finer and sbhriller. 
it 18 as 


has 


if the volume of sound was 
up into two strains, one proceeding 
his throat and the other from his 
ith. 
the red squirrels do not have an 
ial game of tag, they have something 
ear it that I cannot tell the difference. 
now I see one in hot pursuit of an- 
er on the stone wall; both are ap- 
ntly going at the top of their speed. 
red streak over the dark- 
When the pursuer seems to 
take the pursued and becomes “ It,” 
race is reversed, and away they go on 
track with the same fleetness 
he hunter and the hunted, till things 
reversed again. I them 
ized in the same game in tree-tops, 
one having his innings by turn. 
The gray squirrel comes and goes, but 
red squirrel we have always with us. 
will live where the gray will starve. 
is a true American; he has nearly 
the national traits—nervous energy, 
ckness, resourcefulness, pertness, not 
say impudence and conceit. He is not 
gether lovely or blameless. He makes 
n the chipmunk, he is a robber of 
and is destructive of the 
rd fruits. Nearly every man’s hand 
inst him, yet he thrives, and long 
he continue to do so! 


peal 
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One day I placed some over-ripe plums 
on the wall in front of me to see what he 
would do with them. At first he fell 
eagerly to releasing the pit, and then to 
cutting his way to the kernel in the pit. 
After one of them had been disposed of 
in this way, he proceeded to carry off the 
others and place them here and there 
amid the branches of a plum-tree from 
which he had stolen long 
before they were ripe. A day or two 
later I noted that they had all been re- 
moved from this tree, and I found some 
of them in the forks of an apple-tree not 
far off. 

A small butternut-tree standing near 
the wall had only a score or so of butter- 
upon it this year; 
might be seen almost any hour in the 
day darting about the branches of that 
tree, hunting the green nuts, and in early 
September the last nut was taken. They 
carried them away and placed them, one 
the forks of the 
I noticed that they did not 
depend upon the eye to find the nuts; 
they did not look the branches over from 
some lower branch as you and I would 
have they explored the branches 
one by one, running out to the end, and, 
if the nut was there, seized it and came 
swiftly down. I think the red squir- 
rel rarely lays up any considerable store, 
but hides his nuts here and there in the 
trees and upon the ground. This habit 
makes him the planter of future trees, 
of oaks, hickories, chestnuts, and butter- 
nuts. These heavy nuts get widely scat- 
tered by this agency. 


every plum 


nuts the squirrels 


here and one there, in 
apple-trees. 


J 
aone; 


One morning I saw a chipmunk catch 
a flying grasshopper on the wing. Little 
Striped-back sat on the wall with stuffed 
pockets, waiting for something, when along 
came the big grasshopper in a hesitating, 
uncertain manner of flight. As it hov- 
ered above the chipmunk the latter by a 
quick, dexterous movement sprang or 
reached up and caught it, and in less 
than one-half minute its fanlike wings 
were opening out in front of the captor’s 
mouth and its body was being eagerly 
devoured. This same chipmunk, I think 
it is, has his den under the barn 
me. Often he from the 
wall with distended cheek-pouches, and 
pauses fifteen feet away, close by cover, 
and looks to see if any danger is impend- 


near 


comes stone 
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ing. ‘To reach his hole he has to cross self up to such a pitch, my little neigh- 
an open space a rod or more wide, and bor; you shall make a home-run wit 
the thought of it evidently agitates him out the slightest show of opposition fro: 
a little. I am sitting there looking over me. 

my desk upon him, and he is skeptical One day a gray squirrel came alon 
about my being as harmless as I look. on the stone wall beside the road. | 
“Dare I cross that ten feet of open there front of the house he crossed an open bar 
in front of him?’ he seems to say. He way, and then paused to observe two m 
sits up with fore-paws pressed so at work in full view near the house. 1 
prettily to his white breast. He is so men were a sculptor, pottering with clay 
near I can see the rapid throbbing of his and his model. The squirrel sprang 
chest as he sniffs the air. A moment he a near-by butternut-tree, sat down on 
sits and looks and sniffs, then in hurried limb, and had a good, long look. “ Ver 
movements crosses the open, his cheek- suspicious,” he seemed to think; “ may 
pockets showing full as he darts by me. they are fixing a trap for me”; and | 
He is like a baseball-runner trying to deliberately came down the tree and r 
steal a base: danger lurks on all sides; turned the way he had come, spinni 
he must not leave the cover of one base along the top of the wall, his long, fi 
till he sees the way is clear, and then— tail outlined by a narrow band of sil 
off with a rush! Pray don’t work your- as he sped off toward the woods. 
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BY HENRY A. BEERS tle 8 


aiti 


il] ( 
E often go a-driving across the pleasant land, lll 
: ok: 

In summer through the pine woods dark, or by the ocean strand; 


bout 
But when the orchards blossom, and when the apples fall, Nits - 
+ . . . anc 
We seek the high hill country that props the mountain wall. side 
e . . ) ire. 
Old farms with mossed stone fences, old grassy roads that wind Bi 
Forever on and upward to higher fields behind, Tle 
By ancient bush-grown pastures, bestrewn with boulders gray, biel 
And lonely meadow slopes that bear thin crops of upland hay. Th 
7° a 2 Leon 
As, terrace over terrace, we climb the mountain stair, aay 
More solitary grow the ways, more wild the farms and rare, haest 
And slenderer in their rocky beds the singing brooks that go } Benr 
Down-slipping to the valley stream a thousand feet below. 


rd’s 


~ 
° e . penn 
Above us and above us still the grim escarpments rise, 


Till homeward we must turn at last, or ere the daylight dies, 
And leave unscaled the summit height, the even ridge o’erhead, 
Where smolders through the cedar screen the sunset embers red. 


What should we see, if once we won on the top step to stand? 

A wondrous valley world beyond? A far-fetched tableland? 

It almost seems as though it were the threshold of the sky, 

And that the foot which crossed that sill would enter Heaven thereby. 


And when, dear heart, the years have left us once again alone, 

And from our empty nest the broods have scattered forth and flown, 
Shall we not have the old horse round and take the well-known track 
Into the high hill country, and never more come back? 
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N an August morning Leonard 
Fortna sat in his room and hoped 
not to be disturbed all day. The 

room was not an office, not a study or 
studio, but a kind of boudoir; it was 
ery spacious, and and shadowy 
<e a well, and the music which came 
from somewhere 


cool 
was as pervasive as 
There were many appli- 
ances for rest: a broad sofa, a cushioned 
teamer-chair, a hammock to use when 
pholstery was too hot. On the top of 
he desk were two scrap- books and a 
iste- pot, a stamp-album, three bulb- 
asses, a tobacco-jar, and a bird-house 
the form of a church with a lit- 
tle steeple, not quite finished, the knife 
aiting beside it. The pigeon-holes were 
ill of packages of seeds, packages of fish- 
ioks, out-of-date time-tables, cocoons, and 
bout a dozen and a half of pipes; the ink- 


he shadows. 


tand, pens, and blotter had been pushed 
side to make way for a game of soli- 
ire. A bunch of dusty canes stood in 


of the room, in another a 
lection of fishing-rods and a pair of 
ip-boots. It was a beloved retreat. 
There were three occupants besides 

Leonard, but none of them disturbed 
im: a white pointer lay under the sofa, 
brown pointer lay under a chair, and 

Benny Stout was smoking one of Leon- 
rd’s cigars and using a palm-leaf fan. 

Benny was perfectly happy to be there, 
nd diffused the sentiment of uncritical 
dmiration. His gentle, sad eyes smiled 
ehind his spectacles, like the eyes of a 
epreeating child: anybody could have 
ven orders to Benny. 

A eommodious rocking-chair was 
laced where it would catch any breeze 
hat there might be, and in this, entirely 
ling it, sat Leonard Fortna himself. 

[fe was dressed in white trousers and a 

» white shirt, and appeared exquisitely 
pt. Although he was now forty-seven 

irs old, he did not show it; his hair 
is as black as ever, his olive skin was 
mooth, there was no sign of change in 
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his large hands, soft, deft, and suave. 
His lustrous brown eyes were, as usual, 
only half open; he looked static. For a 
few minutes, as he smiled over the book 
in his hand, he forgot Benny, but he 
interrupted himself, and said: “Shall I 
drive ahead?” His voice was mellow. 

“T wish you would,” said Benny. 
“ After what I left at home it is so cool 
and peaceful here, and that music and 
what you read make it seem like heaven. 
I could almost forget what brought me.” 

“Yes, it’s a great book.” 

Leonard leafed it over, in search of 
another passage that would interest his 
hearer, and went on reading, showing 
considerable facility in his translation 
into Pennsylvania German, the only lan- 
guage Benny knew. 

“<*The Argus pheasant affords a much 
more remarkable case. The immensely de- 
veloped secondary wing feathers are con- 
fined to the male, and each is ornamented 
with a row of from twenty to twenty- 
three ocelli above an inch in diameter. 
These feathers are also elegantly marked 
with oblique stripes and rows of spots 
of a dark color, like those on the skin of 
a tiger and leopard combined. These 
beautiful ornaments are hidden until the 
male shows himself off before the female. 
He then erects his tail, and expands his 
wing feathers into a great, almost up- 
right cireular fan or shield.’ ” 

“That’s wonderful!” exclaimed Benny, 
excited. “I have seen a peacock show- 
ing off, but I never heard of anything 
like that Argus pheasant.” 

“All to please his lady pheasant. 
that motive even a bird will do 
thing.” 

“T like to watch my own live stock; 
T like that much better than farming; 
but I never knew that their ways were 
important. Oh, if only a man had noth- 
ing to do but learn about.the birds and 
animals!” 

“Yes, you would like that,” said Leon- 
ard. “You were made to live 


With 


any- 


among 
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theories and 


thought; 
‘you might have been quite successful 


specimens,” he 


as a minor scientist.” 

The music ceased. Through the quiet 
house a definite step approached, and 
a woman appeared in the doorway. She 
was in the late thirties, and large, with 
much wavy, light-red hair; her eyes were 
light gray with unnoticeable lashes, and 
so direct that she seemed not to be con- 
scious of herself at all, but only of her 
As without haste to speak she 
stood looking into the room, her husband 
did not immobile, but his 
expression was indulgent, and there was 
undeluded admiration in his placid, lumi- 
nous 

“Mrs. Fortna, the burgess has been 
reading to me about such a wonderful 
bird, called the Argus pheasant. Would 
you like to hear about it?” said Benny, 
with wistful friendliness. 

“T haven’t time.” She avoided look- 
ing at she continued: “No 
work for the burgess this morning?” 

“This is the dull season in the bur- 


purposes. 


become less 


eyes. 


jenny, as 


gess business,” he amiably replied. 
“No work at all?” 
“You go out, Salome, and persuade 


somebody to do something criminal, and 
hunt up the constable to arrest him and 
bring him here before me, and I shall 
punish him to the fullest extent of the 
law, hot as it is.” 

“Have you forgotten the garden? 
The weeds don’t wait.” 

‘T thought I might interrupt them 
this afternoon, if I am not obliged to go 
fishing. I wish a man could weed in a 
rocking-chair.” 

“*Go to the ant,’” she quoted, with a 
rather indulgent smile. Then she went 
away, and presently there was heard, in- 
stead of distant music, the noise of a 
sewing- machine. It sounded self -ex- 
if Lot had used a sewing- 
machine when he prepared to leave Sod- 
om, it would have sounded so. 

“She is a darling. Her very nagging 
is a sign of devotion,” Leonard thought. 
“Benny, why do you fidget?” 

“You think she will extend the mort- 
gage, don’t you?” 

“Yes. You needn’t worry.” 

“T can’t help worrying. I paid the 
interest, but she wouldn’t promise to ex- 
tend; the best she would do was to tell 
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me to come again in three or four days 
With such a big family, and doctor bills 
every few months, and the farm needins 
so many things that bushels of 
money, I often lie awake at night an 
wonder what in the world I could do 
she sold me up.” 

Some one outside was heard inquiri: 
for Leonard Fortna, in a voice full 
aggressive and business-like cheerfulnes 

“Who is it?” asked Benny, 
hensively. 

“That is Lewis Hess’s voice. It wa 
he who bucked the bull off the bridg: 
but I won’t get out of my chair for him.’ 

The man who strode in was muscular. 
with a weather-beaten face, a dimpk 
chin, and a bejeweled watch-charm. H 
shook hands with Leonard, and passe: 
over Benny, who would have gone ha 
he not been afraid of attracting atten- 
tion if he got up. 

“T didn’t know you were in town,’ 
said Leonard, with cordiality. “W 
don’t often see you. Of course, this litt] 
old place is too small for your interests 

“Tt’s quiet, of course, but it’s a fi 
old town, with plenty of room for mod 
ern improvements. I wonder that you, 
so respected as you are, have not headed 
a movement to get them.” 

“Oh, what’s the Those wh 
agitate for modern improvements ar 
generally looking for a rake-off, and | 
have money enough.” 

“Well, you don’t encourage me to 
on.” said Lewis, laughing and speaki: 
in the hurriedly persuasive manner th: 
he used to country investors, “ but I ha 
a scheme now for a modern improvement 
and I came to you first, as the town’ 
leading citizen. Don’t you want a blo 
of bank stock?” he said to Benny. 

For the next twenty minutes Ben 
listened to a monologue about affairs 
which the command of that | 
thought enormous was assumed as a mat 
ter of course. At the end of that tir 
the sewing-machine stopped, and Salon 
came in. Lewis sprang to his feet a1 
bowed low; each measured the other wit 
a glance; he showed deference, and s 
grace: her way of saying “ Mr. Hess 
made her alluringly remote. 

“Mrs. Fortna, this gentleman has 
scheme to start a bank in our town,” sai 
Benny, nervously. 
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“Why did I let the little tattler stay?” 
leonard thought. “ Now she will hear 
all about it, and there will be no peace. 
Well. the fat’s in the fire. Frank! 
Billy!” 

[he pointers came, wagging their tails, 
nd he euddled in his chair, pulled their 

rs, and gazed out between the bowed 

tters at the blaze of sunlignt on 

e tiny, innumerable leaves of willows, 

hich was all he allowed himself to see 

the hot world. The conversation be- 
een his wife and the promoter was 
er, and displayed great energy and 
sourcefulness on both sides. Presently 
brown pointer lounged resentfully 
t: the white pointer followed, yawning; 


nny ineonspicuously departed. 
Leonard thought: “This fellow is ex- 
Hard as it is, I 
ll have to move. I will bet myself 
dollars that my departure will not 
errupt the conversation.” 

‘Betting with myself is a capital way 
im money for fun. How shell I get 
most fun out of my ten?” he reflected 

evening, as he lay on his sofa in 
moonlight, in a state of absolute 

Nothing moved in the room ex- 
his cigar-smoke; near him lay the 

s, full fed and fast asleep; the house 

s dead still. Sometimes he heard foot- 
s outside, and the voices of young 

n and girls, and a little breeze made 
iressing sound in the willows. 

The air of the quiescent room was 

tirred by the return of Salome, who 
ime in from the street, all elastic and 
miling. If she had anything to say she 
is not given time to say it, for he 
reeted her boyishly. 

“Well, I caught a fine lot of fish.” He 

scribed them at length. “ And I found 

peewee’s nest, made with moss, the 
test thing.” He insisted upon mak- 
her understand exactly where it was. 

She took off her hat and gloves while 

he waited for him to finish. 

“Come here.” He caressed her cheek 
ith his hand as she sat on the sofa be- 
le him. 


ting the oxygen. 


“Tlaven’t seen you since one 
‘clock, and it is now nine.” 

The tone in which she replied was 
onderfully different, it expressed such 
different kind of love. 

‘I congratulate you, Leonard. You 
ill be president of the new bank.” 


His hand dropped. “What? What 
have you been doing?” 

“The moment I heard of the project 
I was determined that my husband should 
be president. I got all the information 
I needed from Mr. Hess. Now it is 
arranged. I am very anxious to tell you 
about it.” 

With less detail than he had used in 
telling about his fish she put it before 
him. She had made sure that Hess would 
not start with a capitalization of less 
than a hundred thousand dollars; she 
had seen her four sisters, and laid her 
plan before them; they had approved of 
it, and among them they had subscribed 
twenty-nine thousand dollars. 

“Twenty-nine thousand dollars in this 
community in one afternoon!” Leonard 
exclaimed. 

“ Because you are to be president. 
Aren’t you gratified? They are all en- 
thusiastie over the idea of having a bank 
president in the family.” 

“And I am to be exalted by a junta 
of red-haired females!” thought Leonard. 
He said: “ Lewis Hess isn’t doing this 
for pleasure. Either he will be president 
himself, or he has picked his man. Have 
you thought of that?” 

“ Oertainly; but he will know no more 
than that he has these subscriptions until 
the subscribers meet to organize and he 
finds himself outvoted.” 

“You have twenty-nine thousand; you 
need over fifty for a controlling interest.” 

‘T shall use that five thousand cash 
of yours now waiting to be invested.” 

“ Oh!” 

‘TIT am particularly glad that that is 
available. I need a respectable amount 
of cash when I apply for my charter, 
and eash is not always easy to find in a 
community like this.” 

“Well, that only gives you thirty- 
four.” 

“The rest I shall supply,” said Salome, 
taking her gloves from the table and 
straightening them out. Her husband 
waited. 

“T need seventeen thousand more to 
control the vote. I own bonds worth 
something over twelve thousand; two 
mortgages, one for three thousand, one 
for two; my farm is worth at least four, 
and my little red house on Franklin 
Street about two thousand.” 
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“Then your idea is to realize on the 
bonds and the larger mortgage, and bor- 
row on the real estate? It’s a pity Benny 
Stout can’t pay; the two thousand from 
his mortgage would come in well,” said 
Leonard, temporarily interested. 

“T’ll raise it.” 

With an accession of irritation Leon- 
ard thought: “ Oh, what would any man 
this? Going to glory on the 
money of my wife’s family! Dear,” he 
said, “I hope you will not insist on put- 


say to 


ting so much of your patrimony, to say 
nothing of your sisters’, into what I con- 
sider a doubtful project.” 

“Dear, it can’t be doubtful with you 
at the head of it.” 

‘But I don’t be at the head 
of it. I am no officer-seeker; and you 
have already made me burgess and elder 
and I don’t know what; I am plastered 
all over with offices, all to please you.” 

‘Leonard, my heart is set on this; 
I want to see you president. Do you 
think family feeling would 
have influenced my sisters to trust their 
the brothers- 

There is not another man for 
they would have done it. The 
whole town respects your integrity and 
your ability, 


want to 


even our 


money to any of other 
in-law ? 


whom 


and it makes me so proud 
and so happy, my dear, dear Leonard!” 
She did not 
require him to say much, and he said 
very little as he her. He 
thought, “She is a darling: a head as 
good as a man’s, and a woman all the 
of her. I have a fellow-feeling for 
He needs his 
fine feathers to please his mate, and | 
need official positions.” 

He this frame of mind 
for four comfortable days, and on the 
fifth he 
well 


She was fairly blooming. 


caressed 


rest 
Benny’s Argus pheasant. 


remained in 


was certain that his peace was 
protected by the isolating rain. 
Wrapped in a dressing-gown, and with the 
companionship of the white pointer, who 
was passing some of his abundant leisure 
in meditation, and of the brown pointer, 
who was licking his paws, he lay in his 
and read 
catalogues with exciting illustrations of 
floral and vegetable ideals. He was in- 
credibly tranquil until Benny came in. 
Benny sat down uninvited: this was 
the room in which he had been perfectly 
happy, and now he was perfectly miser- 


cushioned steamer-chair seed- 
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able. Even his clothes appeared d 
pressed, and one leg of his trousers ha 
worked up, showing a stocking as w 
tidy as Hamlet’s. He gazed at Leonar 
with red eyes, and the white pointer can 
over and sniffed at him. 
“She will not extend,” he 
“What did you say?” 
“She will not extend the mortgage « 
my farm. She must have her 
by Friday; and either I must pay 
she will sell it to somebody who will s 
me up. I asked her how for God’s s: 
I was to get ag 
“You 
Benny.” 
“No. That’s what 
my farm. She 
money as I 
her.” 


said. 


mone 


must have misunderstood h 
she said. I m com 
doesn’t need t Li 
it, a rich woman | 


lose 


need 


Can’t you borrow?” 

“T tried at one bank, but they say n of f 
place is so run down that it is not s 
curity for the amount. I think just 
much of my home as anybody, and tl 
is what they said about it.” 

“ Haven’t any relative 
who would help you out?” 

“T have no one at all to turn to. A 
my relatives are as poor as I am; so 


over 
me,” 
cent 
that 


you or frie come 
is n 
pres 
pects 
of them I have had to help when I cou at 


I can’t now. 


I have no friends.” and 
“You know the transfer of that mo1 
gage from one owner to another does 1 


hour 
fres} 
necessarily mean that it will be for 
closed. It is more than likely that t 
new owner will hold it as an investment 

“He could sheriff me at any time, : 
I know he would. I have no luck.” 

Jenny is a young fellow — you 

And he has five children, fo 
of them sons! And he says he has 
luck!” Leonard thought. 

“T can only hope and pray that y 
can persuade her.” 


“ 


young! 


999 


I persuade her? 
‘Can’t you?” Benny left it all to hi 

“T cannot.” 

“Maybe you would be willing to go 
my that I could borrow tl! 
money ¢” 

“ And what security have you to of 
me if you have none for the bank?” 

“T haven’t a thing in the world es 
cept the farm and a lot of children.” 

“Why don’t you try again to borro 
on your farm? If one bank will not gi 


‘ 


note, so ark 


pled, 
“ T 
“He 


thou; 
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it to you, try another,” said Leonard, a 
little more sympathetically. 

‘T don’t want to borrow on my farm,” 
Benny protested. “I want to own it 
clear. I don’t want to have to keep on 
waking up at night and wondering what 
I ean do if I am sheriffed. It seems to 
me that I can’t stand it any longer.” 

Leonard broke into a quiet laugh. 
‘You want to own it clear,” he mim- 
icked. “I don’t blame you. I should 
prefer that, too, in your place.” 

“Won't you?” 

“T will not. I promised my wife never 
to indorse,” said Leonard, weightily. 

“Then the best I can look for is to 
come down to being a tenant farmer.” 

Leonard continued to watch him, with 
the whimsical laughter in his eyes. 


“T’ll bet myself ten cents that inside 
of fifteen minutes my wife will come 
over from her side of the house to see 
me,” he said, a short time later. “Ten 
cents: I ean’t afford to lose more than 
that to myself for a long, long time to 
So I shall have to move; there 
is not enough privacy for me here at 
present. I shall go to bed. No one ex- 
pects anything of a man who is in bed.” 

He extracted himself from his chair 
and left the room in real haste; and two 

urs passed before he returned, re- 
freshed, and found Salome waiting for 

m. Apparently she had sat there some 
time, with her hands clasped before her 
knees and her ears filled with the sounds of 
the rain; and at his approach she straight- 
ened into a more formal attitude, and 

oked at him intensely but not intimate- 
ly. He did not look at her, for the dis- 
pleasure he had felt with her was all be- 
hind him, and he was delighted with 
what he had in his hand. This was a 
dry twig, from which hung a dry cocoon, 
with the late occupant clinging to it. 
Although the furry body was rough and 

nfinished, the feathered antenne were 
ready perfect; the wide, gray wings, 
arked with iridescent eyes, were crum- 
pled, fluttering heavily and throbbing. 

“Took at the ocelli,” said Leonard. 
‘He was so late in appearing that I 
thought he was dead. I have been pres- 
ent at the miracle of birth,” he added, 
gravely. 

As he relapsed into his chair, removing 


come, 
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his eyes temporarily from the moth, he 
happened to notice her, and saw that she 
was unusually handsome. The dampness 
made her light-red hair curl around her 
forehead and temples, and her lips were 
very red. Also he noted with a pro- 
ficient glance her appearance of ac- 
centuated temperament and femininity. 

“ What's that white slip on the floor?” 

“The check you gave Benny.” 

“Did he give it to you?” 

“ Before the ink was dry.” 

Although after circumventing her he 
retained no animosity toward her, he did 
retain, after his disproportionate kind- 
ness to Benny, a feeling of active cham- 
pionship for Benny, like that of the 
patron for the client. He laughed. 

“The little beggar! I made it a con- 
dition that he eash the check, 
and give you the money, and say noth- 
ing to anybody, and I really thought he 
would hold his tongue; but he can’t help 
telling everything he knows.” 

“He said he would keep it a secret 
from every one but me, but he wanted 
me to know how far above other men you 
are, and what a big heart you have. He 
said you had promised me not to indorse, 
but you had never promised not to lend; 
and you needed no security because you 
knew he was honest and would pay when 
he could.” 

After watching the moth for a mo- 
ment, Leonard said, easily: “ Well, dear, 
I meant you to hear about this in an- 
other way; but now you know it; and 
wasn’t it a pleasure to you to see Benny 


was to 


so relieved and so happy ?” 

“You are very careful of 
feelings.” 

“You have a nervous animosity to 
Benny’s type,” he observed. 

“T never had any respect for charity 
at other people’s expense.” 

He glanced sharply at her; then, with 
reluctance, he explained. “TI hated the 
idea from the beginning. I hated the 
means you employed: the money of your 
family and the sacrifice of Benny. I 
didn’t care to be so taken for granted, 
either; I like a horse, but I have a fellow- 
feeling for a mule; so I let it all go.” 

“You would not have dared to treat a 
man so.” 

In the pause that followed she 
realizing that she might work and plan 


Benny’s 


was 
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with all her might, pledge everything 
she had, do miracles, and he could still 
lie there, with laughter in his baffling 
eyes, and bring her efforts all to nothing; 
and he was appreciating the fact that her 
quiet virulence indicated a sense of in- 
jury which demanded more of an effort 
from him than he had yet made. 

“ After all,” he recommenced, “if you 
are determined to go into this, you could 
realize on your house or on your farm.” 

“T was born on that farm: it was the 
home of my girlhood. I was married to 
you there. And I have always loved that 
little red house. I want to own them 
clear.” 

“Like Benny,” he thought. He said, 
You might have raised that small sum 
by subscription.” 

“My sisters have given me all they 
van. I can’t ask any one outside the 
family, for Lewis Hess might hear of it. 
Besides, as you well knew, it was the 
cash that was important.” 

“You might have come to me; I could 
have realized on something. I told you 
this was half animosity to Benny; and 
you never could stand being crossed.” 

“T thought I had all I needed until I 
saw the check which proved that you had 
misled me. Of course, no one who knows 
you as I do would try to persuade you,” 
she said, in a polite tone; and as he 
heard her accuse him as he in his own 
mind had often accused her, he winced. 

“ But the opinion every one has of you 
—doesn’t that make you want to use your 
abilities? Are you really satisfied to live 
like an old maid with a competence ?”’ 

He gave her an odd, sad look. “I 
shouldn’t be, if we had any one to profit 
by what I might make or do; but we 
have only ourselves. Benny has five.” 

She emitted a dry sob. At this mo- 
ment the right word from him would 
have brought her to him in ardent sub- 
mission, but the depth of his own feel- 
ings so embarrassed him that he wanted 
to talk on an indifferent subject. 

“T thought I heard Hess’s voice this 
afternoon. Did he consult you about his 
bank ?”’ 

“He did,” she answered, with the 
smoothness of a person who suddenly 
finds himself in control of a situation. 
“He is going away to-day, but he will be 
back in a week, and then he wants to have 


“ 


the first stockholders’ meeting in thi 
room. Oh, he is such a man!” she said. 
with eager hostility. 

It occurred to him that there was con 
siderably more than he understood in 
her changes of expression. “ Look here 
Salome. What really happened?’ 

She sat smiling to herself. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” 

She was silent, smiling. 

“Have you been waiting here since 
Benny Stout left to treat me like this?” 
“No! I have had other things to thin 

of since Benny Stout left.” 

“You are not the woman to leave 
check for two thousand dollars, eve: 
unindorsed, lying forgotten on the floor 
and you have had other things to thi: 
of since Benny left.” His luminoi 
astute eyes opened wide. She met then 
she was not afraid. 

“So he made love to you?” 

Intensely recalling the respect wit 
which Hess had consulted her about his 
business, which was delicious to her, 
made as she was for enterprise; then his 
challenging look and his unexpected); 
soft lips, she looked deliberately at o1 
and another of the trivial adjuncts 
her husband’s trivial occupations: the 
little church, the scrap-books, the bulb- 
glasses; and at him—dwelling upon his 
effeminate hands, his fat hips, his gown 

“Don’t you know how you look?” said 
she. 

“T am finding out how I look to you 
Haven’t you everything to make a woman 
happy?’ said he. 

“Everything that would have made me 
happy if I had been another kind of 
woman.” 

He arose, walked toward her, not wit! 
out dignity, and taking her chin in his 
hand, he forcibly raised her head and 
looked straight into her eyes. 

At that she flung her arms around him 
as he stood before her. “ Leonard!” sh: 
appealed to him, “you were not alway: 
like this!” 

“So? Is it as bad as that?” 

She separated herself from him and 
walked out. She did not enter that roon 
again for a week; but when the day for 
the stockholders’ meeting came she had 
to enter it. That evening the room 
was coldly clean, the pointers excluded, 
the appliances for rest pushed back 
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wainst the walls, and the desk closed 
spon Leonard’s toys; three lamps were 
ining, straight chairs were arranged 
rows, and an arm-chair behind a 
,arble-topped table awaited the presid- 
ng oficer. Salome had made it look like 
the scene of a cottage prayer-meeting. 
The subscribers, most of whom were 
irge, substantially dressed, dignified, 
vuntry men and women, came early, 
nd were received by Salome. The red 
eads of her four sisters were to be 
seen in a tall row, face to face with the 
chair; Benny, whose presence 
aused surprise, sat in the back of the 
oom, in his flimsy Sunday suit and 
eaming apprehensively; and the door 
as watched for Lewis Hess, but he was 
ite. The last person to appear 
eonard himself; and as he went 


upty 


was 
from 
ne person to another, speaking in his 
ry quiet, cordial manner, those whom 
e addressed plainly felt distinguished. 
“This meeting might have been to 
ake him president; and, oh, what a 
president he would have made!” thought 
Salome. 
He paid no attention to her. He stood 
ehind the marble-topped table, ran his 
ye over the people, and, in his mellow 
‘ice, stated the object of the meeting, 
nd asked for the nomination of a per- 
1anent He was nominated, 
nd elected unanimously. 
As he proceeded, restraint diminished. 
The news that the stock had been over- 
ibseribed received with approval 
t no surprise. Several motions were 
ade and carried with such rapid pre- 
ision that the voters themselves jested 
whispers, it was so obvious that they 
ere carrying out a cut-and-dried plan; 
t there was a slight pause, of respect 
the transaction, 
hen Leonard said, “ The next business 
fore the meeting is the election of a 
resident.” 


chairman. 


was 


r the importance of 


Benny, who had been sitting on the 
de- 
Mr. 


} 


lze of his chair, arose, weak but 
rmined, and said, “I nominate 
Leonard Fortna.” 

He did not sit down; he continued: 
For he is the man for this office. The 
hole county knows how successful he 
as when he was in business for him- 
elf; there is no one else in the com- 
munity so respected and so trusted—his 
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word is as good as when any other man 
swears on the Bible; but what he really 
is no one knows who does not know what 
he did for me. He advanced what I 
needed, without security, thousands of 
dollars, when my farm was going to be 
sold for a mortgage.” 

“This sounds as if it were being pro- 
nounced over my corpse!” thought Leon- 
ard. Then his face softened into a very 
happy smile, for his neighbors were nod- 
ding and clapping. 

At this moment 
interruption. 


there was a forcible 
dashed down 
the street, into the house with a bang 
of the door, into the room without cere- 
mony. Lewis Hess had some difficulty 
in checking his own impetus. 

“T returned to this town not fifteen 
minutes ago, and found waiting for me 


Some one 


a notice of a stockholders’ meeting which 
“ That 
Now, who is 


was then going on,” he accused. 
was the first I knew of it. 
responsible for this?” 

“You are out of order, Mr. Hess, and 
when you speak please address the chair,” 
Leonard blandly requested. 

‘IT am addressing the whole meeting. 
TI came here and worked hard, and 
a lot of subscriptions. 


a week, to 


got 
I went away for 
investors time to 
attend to 
I came back to find my 
enterprise taken out of my hands and 
earried on by I don’t know whom. Now 
I want to know one thing: am I to be 
elected president of this bank? If not, 
I want to know it, so that I do no more 
work for nothing.” 

The stockholders 
sionate smiles, and Leonard, without 
Hess, who still on his 
feet, said, “ There is a motion before the 
meeting to elect Leonard Fortna presi- 
dent of this bank.” 


The forms were complied 


give some 
their minds and to 


other business. 


make up 


exchange d compas- 


recognizing was 


the 
was a unanimous aye—a large and 
hearty sound. 

‘You can’t do this!” shouted Lewis, his 
feelings breaking through his suave, pro- 
moter’s manner. “It isn’t legal. I'll 

He tried to browbeat them until he 
that they all regarded 
interesting exhibition; then, turning in 
Salome’s direction, he appealed; but she 
looked stolid, and he saw that he would 
get nothing from her. 


with: 
vote 


sue.” 


saw him as an 
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‘You, Fortna, I knew you were a poor 
soul, but I didn’t know you were a crook,” 
he shouted. “I hope you will lose all 
their money for them, and land in jail.” 

He went, amid tolerant laughter. The 
elderly people were quite pleased with 
the excitement; they felt as if they had- 
been at some sort of show; and the out- 
sider’s amusing behavior was talked about 
as much as the prospects of the new bank 
when the meeting was closed and they 
gradually departed. Benny went last of 
all; his joy made him almost frisk. The 
door was shut, and Leonard and Salome 
remained together, in the changed room, 
where the three lamps were burning, 
among the disorderly rows of chairs. 

Both hesitated. “I went about to the 
people Hess had interviewed,” said Leon- 
ard, “and I found them interested in 
the project, but they had no confidence 
in Hess. I found it easy to persuade 
them. I gave Benny one share, so that 
he could have a voice and nominate me. 
The charter will be applied for to-morrow. 
Are you pleased ?” 

That the man could shake off his mid- 
dle age and display more than the energy 
of youth, and that he could be so mag- 
nanimous as to ignore Lewis Hess as an 
issue between them, was so wonderful 
that he could not speak; and as he 
waited, the thought passed through Leon- 
ard’s mind, making him smile to himself: 
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“ Now I have done my best. Will it } 
enough? I feel like Benny’s Argus phea 
ant.” 

She faltered, “ What made you do 
Leonard ?” 

“T did it for you. I have been a la 
man because there was nothing to wor 
for; I was always ready to work if 
were worth while. When I found that 
had nearly lost you, it was worth whik 

Although she failed to perceive th: 
she had been still nearer to losing hi: 
she felt, while Lewis Hess passed o 
of her mind into oblivion, as bashful as 
girl, and very little acquainted with |} 
husband. She held out her hand to hii 
but he took her into his arms, which s 
found were not flaccid, and although t 
wounds they had dealt 
sore, they kissed. 

Half an hour later he returned to 
room, in his gown again, followed by 
rejoicing pointers, and dragging | 
steamer-chair. He turned out two of t! 
lamps, lighted a cigar, laid himself o 
at ease, and folded his hands. Now | 
was alone with himself. The smoke ros 
various expressions crossed his face; 
gave a deep sigh of anticipative wear 
ness; there followed, and remained, 
look of humorous toleration. To-morr 
early in the morning, he would ride 
triumph through Persepolis; but not 1 
til to-morrow. 
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te! ~ came, but I only saw 

The glow of the rose, I only heard 

The high lark sing where the heavens lift 
For the joy of a bird. 


Love fled, but I only knew 

The creep of the dark, of the winter’s cold, 
Of far-off sounds in an empty house, 

When the day was old. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Tue MENACE OF THE MouNTAIN 


AR away, sharply cutting the ether, 
the great sterile peaks and 

ridges. Here a stark, bare wall 
e a prison which shuts in a city of 
n forbidden the blithe world of sun 
| song and freedom; yonder, a giant 
a lost world stretched stony 

sleeping on, while over his grey 
et, generations of 
age, warring, 


i 


rise 


out in 


men 
brown 


pass — first 
alien to 
h other; then following, white races 
faces tanned and burnt by the sun, 
| smothered in 


races 


unkempt beard and 
men restless and coarse and brave, 
d with ancient sins upon them, but 
th the Bible in their hands and the 
guage of the prophets on their lips; 
iron will, with hatreds 
ir race-love is strong. They with 
ir eattle and their herds, and the 
cking wagons carrying homes and for- 
nes, whose women housewives 
| warriors too. Coming after these, 
of fairer aspect, adventurous, self- 
led, intent to make cities in the 
Iderness; to win open spaces for their 
smen, who had no room to swing the 
nmer in the workshops of their far- 
northern island homes; or who, having 
m, stood helpless before the furnaces 
re the fires had left only the ashes 
past energies. 
'p there, these mountains which, like 
rathon, look on the sea. But lower the 
e from the austere hills, slowly to 
plains below. First the grey of the 
mtains, turning to brown, then the 
re bronze rock giving way to a tum- 
led wilderness of boulders, where lizards 
in the sun, where the mere-cat teases 
gazelle. Then the bronze merging 
to a green so deep and strong that it 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—68 


as deep as 


were 


PARKER 


looks like a blanket spread upon the up- 
lands, but broken by kopjes, shelterless 
and lonely, rising here and there like 
watch-towers. After that, below and 
still the flat and staring plain, 
through which runs an ugly rift turn- 
ing and twisting like a snake, and moy- 
ing on and on, till lost in the are of 
other hills away to the east and the 
south; a river in the waste, but still 
only a muddy current stealing between 
banks baked and sterile. A_ sinister 
giving life to the veldt, like 
some gloomy giver of good gifts paying 
a debt of atonement. 

On certain Dark Days of the winter of 
1899-1900, if you had watched those tur- 
gid waters flow by, your eyes would have 
seen tinges of red like blood; and fol- 
lowing the stain of red, gashed lifeless 
things, which had been torn from the 
ranks of sentient beings. 

Whereupon, lifting your eyes from 
the river, you would have seen the an- 
swer to your question—masses of men 
mounted and unmounted, who moved, or 
halted, or stood like an animal with a 
thousand legs controlled by one mind. 
Or again you would have observed those 
myriad masses plunging across the veldt 
still in ecohering masses, which shook and 
broke and scattered, regathering again, 
as though drawn by a magnet, but leaving 
stark remnants in their wake. 

Great columns of troops which had 
crossed the river and pushed on into a 
zone of fierce fire, turn and struggle back 
again the stream; other thou- 
sands of men, who had not crossed, suc- 
cor their wounded, and retreat steadily, 
bitterly to places of safety, the victims 
of blunders from which comes the bloody 
punishment of valor. 

Beyond the grey mountains were Brit- 
ish men “nd women waiting for succor 


below, 


stream, 


across 
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from forces which poured death in upon 
them from the malevolent kopjes, for relief 
from the ravages of disease and hunger. 
They waited in a straggling town of the 
open plain circled by threatening hills, 
where the threat became a blow, and the 
blow was multiplied a million times. 
Gaunt, fighting men sought to appease 
the craving of starvation by the boiled 
eareasses of old horses, while, in caves 
and dug-outs, feeble women, with un- 
dying courage, kept alive the flickering 
fires of life in their children, and smiled 
to cheer the tireless, emaciated warriors 
who went to meet Death, or with a su- 
perior yet careful courage, stayed to re- 
ceive or escape him. 

When night came, across the hills and 
far away in the deep blue, white shaking 
streams of light poured upward, telling 
the besieged forces over there at Lord- 
kop that rescue would come, that it was 
moving on to the mountain. How many 
times had this light in the sky flashed 
the same grave pledge, in the mystic 
code of the heliograph, “ We are gaining 
ground. We will reach you soon.” How 
many times, however, had the message 
also been, “ Not yet—but soon.” 

Men died in this great camp at the 
Drietval from wounds and from fever, 
and others went mad almost from sheer 
despair; yet whenever the Master Player 
called, they sprang to their places with 
a new-born belief that he who had been 
so successful in so many long-past bat- 
tles would be right in the end with his 
old rightness, though he had been wrong 
so often on the Drietval. 

Others there were who were sick of 
the world and wished “to be well out 
of it ”—as they said to themselves. Some 
had been cruelly injured, and desire of 
life was dead in them; others had in- 
jured, and remorse had slain peace. 
Others still there were who, having done 
evil all their lives, knew that they 
could not retrace their steps, and yet 
shrank from a continuance of the old 
bad things. 

Some indeed, in the red futile sacrifice, 
had found what they came to find; but 
some still were left whose recklessness 
did not avail. Comrades fell beside 
them, but, unscathed, they went on fight- 
ing. Injured men were carried in hun- 
dreds to the hospitals, but no wounds 


brought them low. Bullets were sprayed 
around them, but none did its work for 
them. Shells burst near, but no savag 
shard mutilated their bodies. 

Of these was lan Stafford. 

Three times he had been in the for 
front of the fight where Death cam 
sweeping down the veldt like rain, | 
It passed him by. Horses and men fi 
round his guns, yet he remained 
injured. He was patient. If Deat 
would not hasten to meet him, he wou 
wait. Meanwhile, he would work wl 
he could, but with no thought beyond t 
day, no vision of the morrow. 

He was one of the machines of w 
He was as one with his General, he was t! 
beloved of his men, but he was the n 
with no future, though he studied 
campaign with that thoroughness wh 
had marked his last years in diplomacy 

He was much among his own wound 
men, much with others who were co! 
forted by his solicitude, by the cour 
of his eye, and the grasp of his fin 
friendly hand. It was at what the s 
diers called the Stay Awhile Hospit 
that he came in living touch again w 
the life he had left behind. 

He knew that Rudyard Byng had co 
to South Africa; but he knew no m 
He knew that Jasmine had, with I 
Tynemouth, purchased a ship and tur 
it into a hospital at a day’s notice; 
as to whether these two had really cor 
to South Africa, and harbored at the Ca; 
or Durban, he had no knowledge. ! 
never looked at the English newspap 
which arrived at Drietval River. 
was done with that old world in whi 
he once worked; he was concerned 01 
for this narrow field where an Empir 
fate was being solved. 


Night, the dearest friend of the s 
dier, had settled on the veldt. A th 
sand fires were burning, and there 
no sounds save the murmuring voi 
of myriads of men, and the stamp 
hoofs where the Cavalry and Mount 
Infantry horses were picketed. Food 
fire, the priceless comfort of a blan! 
on the ground, and a saddle or kit 
a pillow gave men compensation for 
the hardships and dangers of the d 
and they spent little thought on |! 
morrow. 
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The soldier lives in the present. His 
rifle, his horse, his boots, his blanket, 
the commissariat, a dry bit of ground to 
leep on—these are the things which oc- 
ipy his mind. His heroism is inci- 
ilental, the commonplace impulse of the 
ioment. He does things because they 
re there to do, not because some great 
ission, some exaltation, seizes him. His 
the real simple life. So it suddenly 
emed to Stafford as he left his tent 
fter he had himself inspected every 
an and every horse in his battery 
at lived through the day of death, 

d made his way to the Stay Awhile 
Lospital. 

“This is the true thing,” he said to 
himself as he gazed at the wide camp. 
fe turned his face here and there in 
» starlight, and saw life that but now 

as moving in the crash of great guns, the 

rieking of men terribly wounded, the 
my of mutilated horses, the bursting 

’ shells, the hissing scream of the pom- 

m, and the discordant cries of men 

hting an impossible fight. 

“There is no pretense here,” he re- 

ected. “It is life reduced down to the 

re elements. There is no room for 
superficial thing. It’s all business. 

t’s all naked human nature.” 

At that moment his eye caught one of 

se white messages of the sky flashing 
he old bitter promise, “ We shall reach 

soon.” All at once he forgot him- 
lf, and a great spirit welled up in him. 

“Soon!” The light in the sky shot 
3 message over the hills. 

That was it. The present, not the 

st. Here was work, the one thing left 

do. 

“ And it has to be done,” he said aloud, 

he walked on swiftly, a spring to his 
otstep. Presently he mounted and rode 
way across the veldt. Buried in his 
thoughts, he was only subconsciously 

rare of what he saw until, after an 
urs riding, he pulled rein at the 
or of the Stay Awhile Hospital, which 
is some miles in the rear of the main 


ree, 


\s he entered, a woman in a nurse’s 
rb passed him swiftly. He scarcely 
ked at her; he was only conscious 
hat she was in great haste. Her eves 
eemed looking at some inner, hidden 
hing, and, though they glanced at him, 
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appeared not to see him or to realize 
more than that some one was passing. 
But suddenly, to both, after they had 
passed, there came an arrest of attention. 
There was a consciousness, which had 
nothing to do with the sight of the eyes, 
that a familiar presence had gone by. 
Each turned quickly, and their eyes came 
back from regarding the things of the 
imagination, and saw each other face to 
face. The nurse gave an exclamation of 
pleasure and ran forward. 

Stafford held out a hand. It seemed 
to him, as he did it, that it stretched 
across a great black gulf, and found an- 
other hand in the darkness beyond. 

“ Al’mah!” he said, in a voice of pro- 
test as of companionship. 

Of all those he had left behind, this was 
the one being whom to meet was not dis- 
turbing. He wished to encounter ho one 
of that inner circle of his tragie friend- 
ship, but he realized that Al’mah had 
had her tragedy too, and that her suf- 
fering could not be less than his own. 
The same dark factor had shadowed the 
lives of both. Adrian Fellowes had in- 
jured them both through the same wom- 
an, had shaken, if not shattered, the 
fabric of their lives. However much they 
two were blameworthy, they had been 
sincere, they had been honorable in 
their dishonor, they had been “ falsely 
true.” They were derelicts of life, with 
the comradeship of despair as a link 
between them. 

* Al’mah!” he said again. Then, with 
a bitter humor, he added, “ You here— 
I thought you were a prima donna!” 

The flicker of a smile crossed her odd, 
fine, strong face. “This is grand opera,” 
she said. “It is the Niebelungen Ring 
of England.” 

“To end in the Twilight of the 
Gods?” he rejoined with a hopeless kind 
of smile. 

They turned to the outer door of the 
hospital and stepped into the night. For 
a moment they stood looking at the 
great camp far away to right and left, 
and to the lone mountains yonder, where 
the Boer commandos held the passes and 
trained their merciless armament upon 
all approaches. ‘Then he said at last: 
“Why have you come? You had your 
work in England.” 

“What is my work?” she asked. 
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“To heal the wounded,” he answered. 

“T am trying to do that,” she replied. 

“You are trying to heal bodies, but 
it is a bigger, greater thing to heal the 
wounded mind.” 

‘I am trying to do that 
harder than the other.” 

“Whose minds are you 
heal?” he questioned, gently. 

“* Physician, heal thyself’ was the old 
command, wasn’t it? But that is harder 
still.” 

“Must one always be a saint to do a 
saintly thing?” he asked. 

“T am not clever,” she replied, “and 
I can’t make phrases. But must one 
always be a sinner to do a wicked thing? 
Can’t a saint do a wicked thing, and a 
sinner do a good thing without being 
called the one or the other?” 

“T don’t think you need apologize for 
not being able to make phrases. I sup- 
pose you'd say there is neither absolute 
saintliness nor absolute wickedness, but 
that life is helplessly composite of both, 
and that black really may be white. 


too. It is 


trying to 


You know the old phrase, ‘ Killing no 
murder 
She seemed to stiffen, and her lips 


>” 


set tightly for a minute; then, as 
though by a great effort, she laughed 
bitterly. 

“Murder isn’t always killing,” she re- 
plied. “Don’t you remember the pro- 
test in ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Time was, when the 
brains were out the man would die’?” 
Then, with a little quick gesture towards 
the camp, she added, “When you think 
of to-day, doesn’t it seem that the brains 
are out, and yet that the man still lives? 
I’m not a soldier, and this awful slaugh- 
ter may be the most wonderful tactics, 
but it’s all beyond my little mind.” 

“Your littleness is not original enough 
to attract notice,” he replied with gentle 
irony. “There is almost an epidemic 
of it. Let us hope we shall have an 
antidote soon.” 

There was a sudden ery from inside 
the hospital. Al’mah shut her eyes for 
a moment, clenched her fingers, and be- 
came very pale; then she recovered her- 
self, and turned her face towards the 
door, as though waiting for some one to 
come out. 

“What is the 
« Some bad case r 


he asked. 


matter?” 
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“Yes—very bad,” she replied. 

“One you’ve been attending?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“What arm—the artillery?” he asked 
with sudden interest. 

“Yes, the artillery.” 

He turned towards the door of th 
hospital again. “One of my men? What 
battery? Do you know?” 

“ Not yours—Schiller’s.” 

“Schiller’s! A Boer?’ 

She nodded. “A Boer spy, caught | 
Boer bullets, as he was going back.” 

“When was that?” 

“This morning early.” 

“The little business at Wortmann’ 
Drift?” 

She nodded. “ Yes, there.” 

“T don’t quite understand. 
in our lines—a Boer spy?” 

“Yes. But he wore British unifor 
he spoke English. He was an Englis! 
man once.” 

Suddenly she came up close to hi 
and looked into his face steadily. “| 
will tell you all,” she said scarce abo 
a whisper. “He came to spy, but | 
came also to see his wife. She h: 
written to ask him not to join t! 
Boers, as he said he meant to do, or 
if he had, to leave them and join | 
own people. He came, but not to joi 
his fellow-countrymen. He came 
get money from his wife, and he ca 
to spy.” 

All at once an illuminating thou; 
shot into Stafford’s mind. He remen 
bered something that Byng once told hin 

“His wife is a nurse?” he asked in 
low tone. 

“She is a nurse.” 

“She knew then that he was a spy’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, she knew. I suppose she oug! 
to be tried by court-martial. She did n 
expose him. She gave him a chance | 
escape. But he was shot as he tried 
reach the Boer lines.” 

“And was brought back here to hi 
wife—to you. Did he let them” —/h 
nodded towards the hospital—* know | 
was your husband?” 

When she spoke again her voice showe 
strain, but it did not tremble. “‘ 
course. He would not spare me. H 
never did—it was always like that.” 

He caught her hand in his. “Y 


Was lh 
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have courage enough for a hundred,” he 
said. 

“JT have suffered enough for a hun- 
dred,” she responded. 

Again that sharp cry rang out, and 
again she turned anxiously towards the 
door. 

“T came to South Africa on the chance 
of helping him in some way,” she replied. 
“Tt came to me that he might need me.” 

‘You paid the price of his life once 

Kruger—after the raid, I’ve heard,” 
he said. 

“Yes, I owed him that, and as much 
more as was possible,” she responded with 
i dark pained look. 

“His life is in danger—an operation ?” 
he questioned. 

“Yes. There is one chance; but they 
could not give him an anesthetic, and 

ey would not let me stay with him. 
They foreed me away—out here.” She 

peared to listen again. “That was 
voice—that crying,” she added pres- 

é TlYV. 
“Wouldn’t it be better he should 
? If he recovers there would only 


“Oh, yes, to be tried as a spy—a rene- 

le Englishman! But he would rather 

e in spite of that, if it was only for 
an hour.” 

“To love life so much as that—a spy!” 
Stafford reflected. 

‘Not so much love of life as fear of—” 

» stopped short. 

“To fear—silence and peace!” he re- 
marked darkly with a shrug of his shoul- 
lers. Then he added: “Tell me, if he 
es not die, and if—if he is pardoned 

ny chance, do you mean to live with 

again ?” 

\ bitter laugh broke from her. “ How 
» 1 know? What does any woman know 

she will do until the situation is 
efore her! She may mean to do one 
ing and do the complete opposite. She 

‘mean to hate, and will end by loving. 
he may mean to kiss and will end by 
killing. She may kiss and kill too all in 

moment, and still not be inconsistent. 
e would have the logic of a woman. 
Oh, how do I know what I would do— 

hat I will do!” 

The door of the hospital opened. A 
surgeon came out, and seeing Al’mah, 
moved towards the two. Stafford went 
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forward hurriedly, but Al’mah stood like 
one transfixed. There was a whispered 
word, and then Stafford came back to 
her. 

“You will not need to do anything,” 
he said. 

“He is gone—like that!” she whis- 
pered in an awed voice. “ Death, death— 
so many die!” She shuddered. 

Stafford passed her arm through his, 
and drew her towards the door of the 
hospital. 

A half-hour later Stafford emerged 
again from the hospital, his head bent in 
thought. He rode slowly back to his bat- 
tery, unconscious of the stir of life round 
him, of the shimmering white messages 
from the besieged town beyond the hiils. 
He was thinking of the tragedy of the 
woman he had left tearless and composed 
beside the bedside of the man who had 
so vilely used her. He was reflecting how 
her life, and his own, and the lives of at 
least three others, were so tangled to- 
gether that what twisted the existence of 
one disturbed all. In one sense the woman 
he had just left in the hospital was noth- 
ing to him, and yet now she seemed to 
be the only living person to whom he 
was drawn. 

He remembered the story he had once 
heard in Vienna of a man and a woman 
who both had suffered betrayal, who both 
had no longer a single illusion left, who 
had no love for each other at all, in whom 
indeed love was dead—a mangled, mur- 
dered thing; and yet who went away to 
the island of Corfu together, and there 
at length found a pathway out of despair 
in the depths of the sea. Between these 
two there had never been even the faint 
shadow of romance or passion; but in 
the terrible mystery of pain and hn- 
miliation, they had drawn together to 
help each other, through a breach of 
all social law, in pity of each other. 
He apprehended the real meaning 
of the story when Vienna was alive 
with it, but he understood far, far bet- 
ter now. 

A pity as deep as any feeling he had 
ever known had come to him as he stood 
with Al’mah beside the bed of her dead 
renegade man; and it seémed to him 
that they two also might well bury them- 
selves in the desert together, and minister 
to each other’s despair. It was only the 
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swift thought of a moment, which faded 
even as it saw the light; but it had its 
origin in that last flickering sense of 
human companionship which dies in the 
atmosphere of despair. “ Every man must 
live his dark hours alone,” a broken-down 
actor once said to Stafford as he tried to 
cheer him when the last thing he cared for 
had been taken from him—his old, faded, 
misshapen wife; when no faces sent warm 
glances to him across the garish lights. 
“Tt is no use,” this Roscius had said, “ ev- 
ery man must live his dark hours alone.” 

That very evening, after the battle of 
the Drietval, Jigger, Stafford’s trumpeter, 
had said a thing to him which had struck 
a chord that rang in empty chambers of 
his being. He had found Jigger sitting 
disconsolate beside a gun, which was yet 
grimy and piteous with the blood of men 
who had served it, and he asked the lad 
what his trouble was. 

In reply Jigger had said, “ When it ’it 
*m ’e curled up like a bit o’ shaving. 
Aw’ when I done what I could ’e says, 
‘It’s a speshul for one now, an’ it’s lone- 
ly goin’, ’e says. When I give ’im a drink 
’e says, ‘It ’d do me more good later, 
little ’~un’; an’ ’e never said no more 
except, ‘One at a time is the order— 
only one.’ ” 

Not even his supper had lifted the cloud 
from Jigger’s face, and Stafford had left 
the lad trying to compose a letter to the 
mother of the dead man, who had been 
an especial favorite with the trumpeter 
from the slums. 

Stafford was roused from his reflections 
by the grinding, rumbling sound of a 
train. He turned his face towards the 
railway line. 

“A troop-train— more food for the 
dragons,” he said to himself. He could 
not see the train itself, but he could see 
the head-light of the locomotive, and he 
could hear its travail as it climbed slowly 
the last incline to the camp. 

“ Who comes there!” he said aloud, and 
in his mind there swept a premonition 
that the old life was finding him out, that 
its invisible forces were converging upon 
him. But did it matter? He knew in 
his soul that he was now doing the right 
thing, that he had come out in the open 
where all the archers of penalty had a 
fair target for their arrows. He wished 
to be “Free among the dead that are 
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wounded and that lie in the grave and 
are out of remembrance,’ but he would 
do no more to make it so than tens of 
thousands of other men were doing o: 
these battle-fields. 

“ Who comes there!” he said again, h 
eyes upon the white, round light in tl 
distance, and he stood still to try a: 
make out the black, winding, groani: 
thing. 

Presently he heard quick footsteps, a: 
he turned. 

A small, alert figure stopped short, 
small, abrupt hand saluted. “The G: 
eral Commanding ’as sent for you, sir. 

It was trumpeter Jigger of the Art 
lery. 

“ Are you the General’s orderly, then 
asked Stafford quizzically. 

“The orderly’s gone w’ere ’e thou; 
’e’'d find you, and I’ve come were 
know’d you’d be, sir.” 

“Where did he think he’d find me?” 

“ Wiv the ’osses, sir.” 

A look of gratification crossed St 
ford’s face. He was well known in t 
army as one who looked after his hor 
and his men. “And what made y 
think you’d find me at the hospital, J 
ger?” 

“Becos you’d been to the ’osses, sir. 

“Did you tell the General’s ord 
that ?” 

“No, your gryce—no, sir,” he add 
quickly, and a flush of self -reproa 
eame to his face, for he prided hi 
self on being a real disciplinarian, 
disciple of the correct thing. 
thought I’d like ’im to see our ’oss 
an’ how you done ’em, an’ I’d find y 
as quick as ’e could, wiv a bit to 
good maybe.” 

Stafford smiled. “Off you go, th 
Find that orderly. Say, Colonel St 
ford’s compliments to the General Co 
manding and he will report himself 
once. See that you get it straight 
trumpeter.” 

Jigger would rather die than not ¢ 
it straight, and his salute made t! 
quite plain. 

“Tt’s made a man of him, anyhow.” 
Stafford said to himself, as he watched 
the swiftly disappearing figure. “ He’ 
as straight as a nail, body and mind 
poor little devil. . . . How far away 
all seems!” 


Lv ide 
be rle 
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A quarter of an 
beside the troop-train 
he had seen laboring to its goal. 


hour later he was 
standing which 
It was 
carrying the old regiment of the General 
Officer Commanding, who had sent Staf- 
ford to its Colonel with an important 
message. As the two officers stood to- 
gether watching the troops detrain and 
make order out of the chaos of baggage 

d equipment, Stafford’s attention was 
drawn to a woman some little distance 
way, giving directions about her im- 
pedimenta. 

“Who is the lady?” he asked, while 
in his mind was a sensible stir of recog- 
nition. 

“Ah, there’s something like the real 
thing!” replied. “She 
is doing a capital bit of work. She and 
Lady Tynemouth a_ hospital- 
ship down at Durban. She’s come to 
ink it up better with the camp. It’s 
Rudyard Byng’s wife. They’re both at 


his companion 


have got 


it out here.’ 
‘Who comes there!” Stafford had ex- 
imed with a sense of premonition but 


Jasmine had come. 

He drew back in the shadow as she 

rned round towards them. 

‘To the Hospital—the Stay Awhile 
Hospital,” he heard her say. 

He saw her face, but not clearly. He 
had glimpse of a Jasmine not so daintily 
pretty as of old, not so much of a Dresden- 
hina shepherdess ; but with the face of 
watching the world with 
erstanding eyes, and living with an 
erstanding heart, had taken on some- 
ing of the mysterious depths of the Life 


man who, 


It was only a glimpse he 
but it was enough. It was more 
n enough. 
“Where is Byng?” he asked his fellow- 
er. 
“He’s been up there with Tain’s Bri- 
ide for a fortnight. He was in Kim- 
erley, but got out before the investment, 


went to Cape Town and came round here 


aL 


t 





to be near his wife, I suppose.” 
“He is soldiering, then ?” 

He was a Colonel in the Rand Rifles 
nee. He’s with the South African Horse, 
w in command of the regiment, at- 
ached to Tain. Tain’s out of your beat 
iway on the right flank there.” 
Presently Stafford saw Jasmine look 
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in their direction; then, on seeing Staf- 
ford’s companion, she came 
hastily. The Colonel left 
went forward to meet her. 

A moment afterwards, she turned and 
looked at Stafford. Her face was now 
deadly pale, but agitation. 
She was in the light of an electric lamp, 
but he was in the shadow. For one 
second only she gazed at him, then she 
turned and moved away to the Cape cart 
awaiting her. 


forward 
Stafford and 


showed no 


The Colonel saw her in, 
then returned to Stafford. 

“Why didn’t you come and be intro- 
duced?” the Colonel asked. “I told her 
who you were.” 

“Hospital-ships are not in my line,” 
Stafford answered casually. “ Women 
and war don’t go together.” 

“She’s a nurse, she’s not a woman,” 
was the paradoxical reply. 

‘She knows Byng is here?” 

“TI suppose so. It looks like a clever 
bit of strategy—junction of forces. 
There’s a lot of women at home would 
like the chance she has—at a little less 
prey 

“What is the cost?” 

“Well, that ship didn’t cost less than 
£100,000.” 

“Ts that all?” 

The Colonel looked at Stafford in sur- 
prise. But Stafford was not 


thinking 
of the coin. 


CHAPTER XXX 
‘AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET!” 


S the Cape cart conveying Jasmine 

to the hospital moved away from 
the station, she settled down into the 
seat beside the driver with the helpless- 
ness of one who had received a_ blow. 
Her body swayed as though she would 
faint, and her eyes closed and stayed 
closed for so long a time that Corporal 
Shorter, who drove the rough little pair 
of Argentines, said to her sympathet- 
ically: 

“Tt’s all right, ma’am. We'll be there 
in a jiffy. Don’t give way.” 

This friendly solicitude had immediate 
effect. Jasmine sat up, and thereafter 
held herself as though she was in her 
yellow salon in Park Lane. 


“Thank you,” she replied serenely to 
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Corporal Shorter. “It was a long, tiring 
journey, and I let myself go for a mo- 
ment.” 

“A good night’s rest ‘Il do you a lot 
of good, ma’am,” he ventured. Then 
he added, “ Beggin’ pardon, ain’t you 
Mrs. Colonel Rudyard Byng?” 

She turned and looked at the man 
inquiringly. “ Yes, I am Mrs. Byng.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Now how did 
I know? Why,” he chuckled, “1 saw a 
big B on the luggage, and I knew you 
was from the Hospital-Ship—they told 
me that at the Stay Awhile; and the 
rest was ma’am. I had a 
along o’ your barge. He was one of 
the got at Talana Hill. 
They chipped his head-piece nicely, just 
like the 4.7’s flay the kopjes up there. 
My mate’s writing to me about 
you. We’re a long way from home, Joey 
and me, and a bit o’ kindness is a bit 
of all right to us.” 

“Where is your home?’ Jasmine 
asked, her fatigue and oppression lift- 
ing. 

He chuckled as though it were a joke, 
as he answered: “ Australia onct and 
first. My mate, Joey Clynes, him that’s 
on your ship, we was both born up be- 
yond Bendigo. When we cut loose from 
the paternal leash, so to speak, we had 
a bit of boundary-riding, rabbit-killing, 
shearing and sun-downing—all no good, 
year by year. Then we had a bit o’ luck 


easy, mate 


them Boers 


been 


and found a mob of warrigals — horses 


run wild, you know. We stalked ’em 
for days in the drought-time to a water- 
course, and got ’em, and coaxed ’em 
along till the floods come, then we sold 
’em, and with the hard tin shipped for 
to see the world. So it was as of old. 
And by and by we found ourselves down 
here, same a8 all the rest, puttin’ in a 
bit o’ time for the Flag.” 

Jasmine turned on him one of those 
smiles which had made her so many 
friends in the past—a smile none the less 
alluring because it had lost that erstime 
flavor of artifice and lure which, however 
hidden, had been part of its power. Now 
it was accompanied by no slight droop- 
ing of the eyelids. It brightened a look 
which was direct and natural. 

“Tt’s a good thing to have lived in 
the wide distant spaces of the world,” 
she responded. “A man couldn’t easily 
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be mean or small where life is so simple 
and so large.” 

His face flushed with pleasure. Sh 
was so easy to get on with, he said t 
himself, and she certainly had a wonder 
fully kind smile. But he felt too that 
she needed greater wisdom, and he wa 
ready to give it—a friendly character 
istic of the big open spaces “ where lif 
is so simple and so large.” 

“ Well, that might be so along o’ som: 
continents,” he remarked, “ but it wasn 
so where Joey Clynes and me was nour 
ished, so to speak. I tripped up on 
good many mean things from Bendig 
to Thargomindah and back around. T! 
back-blocks has its tricks as well as t! 
towns, as you would see if you 
across a stock-rider with a cheque to 
broke in his hand. I’ve seen six mont!) 
wages go bung in a day with a stoc 
rider on the gentle jupe. But agai: 
peradventure, I’ve seen a man that ha 
lost ten thousand sheep tramp fifty mil: 
in a blazing sun with a basket of lam! 
on his back, savin’ them two switheri 
little papillions worth nothin’ at al 
at the risk of his life — just 
mates have done here on this 
manderin’ veldt, same as Colonel Ru: 
yard Byng did to-day along o’ Wor 
mann’s Drift.” 

Jasmine had been trying to ask 
question concerning her husband ev: 
since the man had mentioned his nam: 
and had not been able to do so. SI! 
had never spoken of him directly to an 
one since she had left England, had 
never heard from him, had written him 
no word, was, so far as the outer acts 
of life were concerned, as distant fro: 
him as Corporal Shorter was from h 
native Bendigo. She had been busy 
she had never before been in her lif 
in a big, comprehensive, useful way. I|' 
had seemed to her in England, as s! 
earried through the negotiations for t! 
Valoria, fitted it out for the service 
was to render, directed its administr 
tion over the heads of the committ: 
appointed, for form’s sake, to assist Lad 
Tynemouth and herself, that the spir 
of her grandfather was over her, watc! 
ing her, inspiring her. This had becon 
almost an obsession with her. Her grand 
father had had belief in her, delight : 
her, and now the innumerable talks sh 


col 


own 


sal 
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id had with him as to the way he had 
ne things gave her confidence and a key 
what she had to do. It was the first 
al work, for what she did for Ian Staf- 
rd in diplomacy was only playing upon 


he weakness of human nature with a 
<illed intelligence, with an _ instinc- 
e knowledge of men, and a capacity 


managing them. J 
ide she had ever felt 
rry soul. 


‘he first 


soothed 


real 
her 


Her grandfather had been more in her 

than either 
Towards both 
these her mind had slowly and almost 
consciously changed, and she wished 


ind than any one else 
Rudyard or lan Stafford. 


lL 


think about neither. There had been 
revolution in her nature, and all her 
ragie experience, her emotions, and her 
‘ulties, had been shaken into a crucible 
here the fire of pain and revolt burned 
and on and on. From the crucible 
re had come as yet no precipitation of 
e’s elements, and she scarcely knew 
She tried to 
other every thought concerning the 
st. She did not seek to find her bear- 
or to realize in what country of 
senses and the emotions she was 


at was in her heart. 


velling. 


One thing was present, however, at 


es, and when it rushed over her in its 
lIness, it shook her as the wind shakes 
leaf on a tree—a sense of indigna- 


of anger, or resentment. 


Against 


m? Against all. Against Rudyard, 
inst Ian Stafford; but most of all, a 
usand times most against a dead man, 
» had been swept out of life, leaving 
1ind a memory which could murderous- 


sting. 


Now, when she heard of Rudyard’s 
very at Wortmann’s Drift, a\curious 
rill of excitement ran through her 
ins, or it would be truer to.say that a 


nsation new and strange vibrated 


in 


r blood. She had heard many tales 
valor in this war, and more than one 

ro of the Victoria Cross had been in 
er charge at Durban; but as a child’s 
rt might beat faster at the first words 

' a wonderful story, so she felt a faint 
iffoeation in the throat and her brood- 
ing eyes took on a brighter, a more ob- 
ctive look, as she heard the tale of 


Wortmann’s Drift. 
“Tell me about it,” 
Vot. CXXVI.—No. 754.—69 


she said, 


yet 


turned her head away from her eager 
historian. 

His words were addressed to the small- 
est pink ear he had ever seen except on 
a baby, but he was only dimly conscious 
of that. He was full of a man’s pride 
in a man’s deed. 

“Well, it was like this,” he recited. 
“Gunter’s horse bolted — Dick Gunter’s 
in the South African Horse same as 
Colonel Byng—his lot. Old Gunter’s 
horse gits away with him into the 
wide open. I s’pose there must ha’ 
been a hunderd Boers firing at the run- 
away for three minutes, and at last off 
comes Gunter. He don’t stir for a min- 
ute or more, then we see him pick him- 
self up a bit quick, but settle back again. 
And while we was lookin’ and tossin’ 
pennies like as to his chances out there, 
a grey New Zealand mare nips out across 
the veldt stretchin’ every string. We 
knowed her all right, that grey mare— 
a regular Mrs. Mephisto, w’ich belongs 
to Colonel Byng. Do the Boojers fire 
at him? Don’t they! We could see 
the spots of dust where the bullets 
struck, spittin’, spittin’, spittin’, and 
Lord knows how many hunderd more 
there was that didn’t hit the ground. 
An’ the grey mare gets there. As cool 
as a granadillar, down drops Colonel 
Byng beside old Gunter, down goes the 
grey mare—Colonel Byng had taught 
her that trick, like the Roosian Cossack 
hosses. Then up on her rolls old Gunter, 
an’ up goes Colonel Byng, and the grey 
mare switchin’ her bobtail, as if she was 
havin’ a bit of mealies in the middle o’ 
the day. But when they was both on, 
then the band begun to play. Men was 
fightin’ of course, but it looked as if the 
whole smash stopped to see what the 
end would be. It was a real pretty race, 
an’ the grey mare takin’ it as free as if 
she was carryin’ a little bit of a pipkin 
like me instead of twenty-six stone. 
She’s a flower, that grey mare! Once 
she stumbled, an’ we knew it wasn’t a 
mere-cat hole she’d found in the veldt, 
and that she’d been hurt. But they 
know, them hosses, that they must do as 
their Baases do; and they fight right on. 
She come home with the ‘two all right. 
She switched round a corner and over 
a nose of land where that cross - fire 
couldn’t hit the lot, an’ there was the 
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three of ’em at home for a cup o’ tea. 
Why, ma’am, that done the army as much 
good to-day, that little go-to-the-devil, 
you mud-suckers! as though we'd got 
Schuster’s Hill. ’Twas what we needed— 
an’ we got it. It took our eyes off the 
nasty little fact that half of a regiment 
was down, an’ the other half with their 
job not done as it was ordered. It made 
the S. A.’s and the Dorchesters and the 
«Wessex lot laugh. Old Gunter’s all 
right. He’s in the Stay Awhile now. 
You'll be sure to see him. And Colonel 
Byng’s all right, too, except a little bit 
0’ splinter—” 

“A bit of splinter—!” Her voice was 
almost peremptory. 

“ A chip off his wrist like, but he wasn’t 
thinkin’ of that when he got back. He 
was thinkin’ of the grey mare, and she 
was hit in three places, but not to men- 
tion. One bullet cut through her ear 
and through Colonel Byng’s hat as he 
stooped over her neck, but the luck was 
with them. They was born to do a longer 
trek together. A little bit of the same 
thing in both of ’em, so to speak. The 
grey mare has a temper like a hunderd 
wildeats, and Colonel Byng can let him- 
self go too, as you perhaps know, ma’am. 
We’ve seen him let loose sometimes when 
there was shirkers about, but he’s all 
right inside his vest. And he’s a good 
feeder. His men get their tucker all 
right. He knows when to shut his eyes. 
He’s got a way to make his bunch—and 
they’re the hardest-bit bunch in the 
army—do anything he wants ’em to. 
He’s as hard himself as ever is, but he’s 
all right underneath the epidermotis.” 

All at onee there flashed before Jas- 
mine’s eyes the picture of Rudyard driv- 
ing Krool out of the house in Park Lane 
with a sjambok. She heard again the 
thud of the rhinoceros- whip on the 
eringing back of the Boer, she heard 
the moan of the victim as he stumbled 
across the threshold into the street, and 
again she felt that sense of suffocation, 
that excitement which the child feels on 
the brink of a wonderful romance, the 
once-upon-a-time moment. 

They were nearing the hospital. The 
driver silently pointed to it. He saw 
that he had made an impression, and he 
was content with it. He smiled to him- 


self. 


“Ts Colonel Byng in the camp?’ sh 
asked. 

“He’s over—’way over, miles an 
miles, on the left wing with Kearey 
brigade now. Sut old Gunter’s he 
and you're sure to see Colonel By: 
soon—well, I should think!” 

She had no wish to see Colonel By 
soon. Three days would suffice to do wh 
she wished here, and then she wou 
return to Durban to her work there 
Alice Tynemouth, whose friendship a 
wonderful tactfulness had helped her 
indefinable ways, as a more obvious sy 
pathy never could have done. She wou 
have resented one word which wou 
have suggested that a tragedy was slo 
ly crushing out her life. 

Never a woman in the world was m 
alone. She worked and smiled with ey 
growing sadder, yet with a force hard 
ing in her which gave her face a char: 
ter it never had before. Work had co 
at the right moment to save her from t 
wild consequences of a nature madden 
by a series of misfortunes and penalti: 
for which there had been no warni: 
and no preparation. 

She was not ready for a renewal 
the past. A few minutes before she | 
been brought face to face with Ian St 
ford, had seen him look at her out 
the shadow there at the station, as tho 
she was an infinite distance away fr 
him; and she had realized with ov 
whelming force how changed her wor 
was. Ian Stafford, who but a few sh 
months ago had held her in his an 
and whispered unforgettable things, 
looked at her as one looks at the imag 
a forgotten thing. She recalled his ] 
words to her that awful day when R 
yard had read the fatal letter, and t! 
world had fallen: 

“ Nothing can set things right hetws 
you and me, Jasmine,’ he had sai 
“ But there is Rudyard. You must hi 


him through. He heard scandal abou 
Mennaval last night at De Lancy Scovel’s 


He didn’t believe it. It rests with xu 
to give it all the lie. Good-bye.” 
That had been the end—the 


bitter end. Since then Ian had never 


spoken a word to her, nor she to hin 
but he had stood there in the shado 


at the station like a ghost, reproachfu! 


unresponsive, indifferent. She recall: 


As 
secemy 
thong 


Judge. 
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vy the day when, after three years’ part- 
had left him indifferent, 

d self-contained in the doorway of the 
veet - shop in Regent Street; how she 
1d entered her carriage, had clenched 
r hands, and cried with wilful passion: 

He shall not treat He shall 
v some shall! He 


she cool, 


me so. 


He 


fe ( ling. 


but of 


woman’s 


was indifference again, 
kind. It not a 
ity in fury at being despised. Vanity, 
vybe, was still there, but so slight that 
made no contrast to the proud turmoil 
a nature which had been humiliated 
yond endurance; which, for its 
ces, had accruing penalties 
precise as though they had been cata- 
ied; which had waked to find that a 
ole lifetime had error, and 
t she had no set of 
neiples or impelling habits. She had 
er been impatient of al- 
way, 


Here 


ther was 


mis- 
re ceived 


been an 
anchor in any 
conventions, 
to have her own 
life’s fruits of 
the hand of Fate 
dared to be her 


ys determined 
get her 
asure by 


share of 
foreing 
Time. She had 

Providence. 
(And over all there hung the shadow 
1 man’s death with its black suspicion. 
en Ian Stafford looked at her from the 
idow of the railway station, the ques- 
n had flashed into his mind, Did she 
him? Around Adrian Fellowes’ death 
cloud of which 
w a sinister shadow on the path of 
In the middle of the night, 
mine started from her sleep with the 
stery of the man’s death torturing 
and with the shuddering question 

? on her fevered lips. Was it her 
it Ian Stafford? As he 

loped over the veldt, or sat with his 
pe beside the camp-fire, Rudyard Byng 

s also drawn into the frigid gloom of 

ugly thought, and his mind asked 
question, Did she kill him? Tt was 
though each who had suffered from 
man in life was destined to be 
enaced by his shade, till it should be 
orcised by that person who had taken 

e useless life, saying, “It was I! T 
id it.” 

As Jasmine entered the hospital, it 
eemed to her excited imagination as 
though was entering a House of 
Judgment: as though here in a court 


re hung a mystery 


ee people. 


sband—was 


she 
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she would meet 
those who had played their vital parts 
in her life. 

What if Rudyard was here! What if 
in this one day that she was to be here, 
he was to cross her path! What would 
What do? What 
be said or done? Bitterness and 
resentment and dark suspicion were in 
her mind—and in his. Her pride was 
less wilful and tempestuous than on the 
day when she drove him from her; when 
he said things which flayed her soul, and 
left her body as though it had 
beaten with rods. Her bitterness, her re- 
sentment had its origin in the fact that 
he did not understand—and yet in his 
erude big way he had really understood 
better than Ian Stafford. 

She felt that Rudyard despised her now 
a thousand more than 
had hinted at in that last stifling scene 
in Park Lane; and her spirit rebelled 
against it. She would rather that he 
had believed everything against her, and 
had made 


of everlasting equity 


she say? would she 


could 


been 


times ever he 


an open scandal, because then 
she could have paid any debt due him 
by the penalty most cruel a woman can 
bear. 
descension of 


But pity, concession, the con- 


a superior morality, was 
impossible to her proud mind. 

As for Tan Stafford, he had left her 
stripped bare of one single garment of 
self-respect. His very kindness, his 
chivalry in defending her; his inflexible 
determination that all should be over 
between them forever; that she should 
be prevailed upon to be to Rudyard more 
than she had ever been—it all drove her 
deepe r would 
have been her destruction, but that some- 
thing bigger than herself, a passion to do 
things, lifted to idealism a mind which 
in the past had grown wholly material- 
istic, which, in gaining wit and mental 
skill, had missed the meaning of things, 
the elemental sense. 

Corporal Shorter’s tale of Rudyard’s 
heroism had stirred her; but she could 
not have said quite what her feeling was 
with regard to it. She only vaguely 
knew that she was glad of it, in a more 
personal than impersonal way. When 
she shook hands with the cheerful non- 
com. at the door of the hospital, she 
gave him a piece of gold which he was 
loth to accept till she said: “But take 


into an isolation which 


sut 
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it as a souvenir of Colonel Byng’s little 
ride with ‘Old Gunter’!” 

With a laugh, he took it then, and 
replied, “I'll not smoke it, Ill not eat 
it, and I'll not drink it. I'll wear it for 
luck and God-bless-you!” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
Tue Grey Horse anp Its River 


T was almost midnight. The camp 

was sleeping. The forces of destruc- 
tion lay torpid and harmless in the 
starry shadow of the night. There was 
no moon, but the stars gave a light that 
relieved the gloom. They were so near 
to the eye that it might seem a lancer 
could pick them from their nests of blue. 
The Southern Cross hung like a sign of 
hope to guide men to a new Messiah. 

In vain Jasmine had tried to sleep. 
The day had been too much for her. 
All that happened in the past four years 
went rushing past, and she saw herself in 
scenes which were so tormenting in their 
reality that once she cried out as in a 
nightmare. As she did so, she was an- 
swered by a choking cry of pain like her 
own, and, waking, she started up from 
her couch with poignant apprehension, 
but presently realized that it was the cry 
of some wounded patient in the ward 
not far from the room where she lay. 

It roused her, however, from the half 
wakefulness which had been excoriated 
by burning memories, and, hurriedly 
rising, she drew up the rough blind of 
the window and leaned out into the 
night. The air was sharp, but it soothed 
her hot face and brow, and the wild 
pulses in her wrists presently beat less 
vehemently. She put a firm hand on 
herself, as she was wont to do in these 
days when there was no time for brood- 
ing on her own troubles, and when, with 
the duties she had taken upon herself, 
it would be criminal to indulge in self- 
pity. 

Looking out of the window now into 
the quiet night, the watch-fires dotting 
the plain had a fascination for her 
greater than the wonder of the southern 
sky with its plaque of indigo sprinkled 
with silver dust and diamonds. Those 
fires were the bulletins of the night, tell- 
ing that around each of them men were 
sleeping, or thinking of other scenes, or 


wondering whether the fight to-morr 
would be their last fight, and if so, wh 
then ? 

They were to the army like the cand 
in the home of the cottager. Those litt 
groups of men sleeping around thx 
fires were like a family, where men gr 
to serve one another as brother sery 
brother, knowing one another’s foibl: 
but preserving one another’s honor 
the family pride, risking life to sa 
one another. 

As Jasmine gazed into the gloo: 
sprinkled with a delicate radiance whi: 
did not pierce the shadows, but o1 
made lively the darkness, she was su 
denly conscious of the dull, regular th 
of horses’ hoofs upon the veldt. Troo 
of Mounted Infantry were evident 
moving to take up a new position 
the bidding of the Master Player. 1 
sound was like the ruffle of muff 
hammers. The thought forced itself . 
her mind that here were men secret 


hastening to take part in the grim lot 


tery of life and death, from which so 
and maybe many would draw the bla 
ticket of doom, and so pass from 
game before the game was won. 

The rumbling clatter of hoofs gr 
distinct. Now they seemed to be 
most upon her, and all at once tl 
emerged into view from the right, wh 
their progress had been hidden by t 
hospital building. When they reac! 
the hospital there came a soft co! 
mand, and. as the troops passed, ev 
face was turned towards the buildi: 
It was men full of life and the inter 
of the great game paying passing ho 
age to their helpless comrades in tl 
place of healing. 

As they rode past, the troopers had 
glimpse of the figure softly outlined 
the window. Some made kindly jes 
chaffing each other —-“ Your fancy, o 
slyboots? Arranged it all, eh!” 
“Watch me, Lizzie, as I pass, and wa 
your lily-white hand!” 

But others pressed their lips tig! 
ly, for visions of a woman somewh« 


waiting and watching flashed befor 


their eyes; while others still had on 
the quiet consciousness of the natu: 
man, that a woman looks at them; a1 
where women are few and most of th: 
are angels,—the battle-field has no sli 


but ¢ 
and 

her 
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room. 
Wher 
be at 
for tl 
box. 

her ¢ 
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gown 
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ter for any other—such looks have deep 
significance. 

[he troops went by steadily, softly, and 
After they had all gone past, two 
horsemen detached from the troop came 
after. Presently one of them separated 
from his companion and rode on. The 
other came towards the hospital at a quick 
trot, drew bridle very near Jasmine’s 
window, slid to the ground, said a soft 
word to his charger, patted its neck, and, 
turning, made for the door of the hos- 
For a moment Jasmine stood 

ooking out, greatly moved, she scarcely 

knew why, by this little incident of the 
night, and then suddenly the starlight 
seemed to draw round the patient animal 
standing at attention, as it were. 


slowly. 


pital. 
ke 


Then she saw it was a grey horse. 

Its owner, as Corporal Shorter pre- 
licted, had come to see “Old Gunter,” 
ere he went upon another expedition of 

ty. Its owner was Rudyard Byng. 

That was why so strange a coldness, as 

apprehension or anxiety, had passed 
through when the rider had 
come towards her out of the night. Her 
husband was here. If she stretched out 
her hand, she could touch him. If she 
called, he would If she opened 

door, she would be in his presence. 
he opened the door behind her, he 
uld— 

She stepped back hastily into the room, 

d drew her nightrobe closely about 
her sudden flushing of the face. 
If he should enter her room—she felt in 
the darkness for her dressing-gown. It 
the chair beside her bed. 
She moved hastily, and blundered against 

table. She felt for the foot of the bed. 
The dressing-gown was not there. Her 
brain was on fire. Where was her dress- 
ing-gown? She tried to button the 
nightdress over her palpitating breast, 
but abandoned it to throw back her head 
and gather her golden hair away from 
her shoulders and breast. All this in 
the dark, in the safe dusk of her own 
room. .. . Where was her dressing-gown ? 
Where was her maid? Why should she 
be at such a disadvantage? She reached 
for the table again and found a match- 
box. She would strike a light, and find 
her dressing-gown. Then she abruptly 
remembered that she had no dressing- 
gown with her, that she had travelled 


Jasmine 


come, 


with 


is not on 
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with one single bag—little more than a 
hand-bag— and it contained only the 
“emergency” equipment of a nurse. 
She had brought no dressing-gown; only 
the light outer rain-proof coat which 
should serve a double purpose, She had 
forgotten for a moment that was 
not in her own house, that she was an 
army-woman, living a soldier’s life. She 
felt her way to the wall, found the rain- 
proof coat, and, with trembling fingers, 
put it on. As she did so a wave of weak- 
ness passed over her, and she swayed 
as though she would fall; but she put 
a hand on herself and fought her grow- 
ing agitation. 

She turned towards the bed, but 
stopped abruptly, because she heard foot- 
steps in the hall outside—footsteps she 
knew, footsteps which for years had 
travelled towards her day and night with 
eagerness; the quick, urgent 
of a man of decision, of 
determination. It 


she 


footsteps 
impulse, of 
was Rudyard’s foot- 
steps outside her door, Rudyard’s voice 
speaking to some one, then Rudyard’s 
footsteps pausing, and afterwards a dead 
silence. She felt his presence; she im- 
agined his hand upon her door. With 
a little smothered gasp, she made a move 
forward as though to lock the door; then 
remembered that it had no _ lock. 
With strained and startled eyes, she kept 
her gaze turned on the door, expecting 
to see it open before her. Her heart 
beat so hard she could hear it pounding 
against her breast, and her temples were 
throbbing. 


she 


The silence was horrible to her. Her 
agitation culminated. She could bear it 
no longer. Blindly she ran to another 
door which led into the sitting-room of 
the matron, used for all purposes—the 
hold-all of the odds and ends of the 
hospital life, where surgeons consulted, 
officers waited, and army authorities 
congregated for the business of the hos- 
pital. She found the door, opened it 
and rushed in. One light was burning— 
a lamp with a green shade. She shut 
the door behind her quickly and leaned 
against it, closing her eyes with a sense 
of relief. Presently some movenient in 
the room startled her. She opened her 
eyes. A figure stood between the green 
lamp and the farther door. 

Tt was her husband. 
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Her senses had deceived her. His 
footsteps had not stopped before her bed- 
room door. She had not heard the handle 
of the door of her bedroom turn, but the 
handle of the door of this room. The 
silence which had frightened her had 
followed his entrance to this room. 

She hastily drew the coat about her. 
The white linen of her nightdress showed. 
She thrust it back, and instinctively 
drew behind the table, as if to hide her 
bare ankles. 

He had started back at seeing her, 
but had instantly recovered himself. 
“Well, Jasmine,” he said quietly, “we've 
met in a queer place!” 

All at once her hot agitation left her, 
and she became cold and still. She had 
been in a maelstrom of feeling a minute 
before, though she could not have said 
what the feeling meant; now she was 
dominated by a haunting sense of injury, 
roused by resentment, not against him, 
but against everything and everybody, 
him included. All the work of the last 
few months seemed suddenly undone—to 
go for nothing. Just as a drunkard in 
his pledge-made reformation, which has 
done its work for a period, feels a sud- 
den maddening desire to indulge his 
passion for drink, and plunges into a 
debauch,—the last maddening degrada- 
tion before his final triumph,—so Jas- 
mine felt now the restrictions and self- 
control of the past few months fall away 
from her. She emerged from it all the 
same woman who had flung her mar- 
ried life, her man, and her old world to 
the winds on the day that Krool had 
been driven into the street. Like Krool, 
she too had gone out into the unknown— 
into a strange land where “the Baas” 
had no habitation. 

Rudyard’s words seemed to madden 
her, and there was a look of scrutiny 
and inquiry in his eyes which she saw— 
and saw nothing else there. There was 
the inquisition in his look which had 
been there in their last interview, when 
he had said as plainly as man could say, 
“What did it mean—that letter—Adrian 
Fellowes ?” 

Tt was all there in his eyes now—that 
hateful inquiry, the piercing scrutiny of 
a judge in the Judgment House, and 
there came also into her eyes, as if in 
consequence, a look of scrutiny too. 


“ Did you kill Adrian Fellowes? Was 
it you?” her disordered mind asked. 

She had mistaken the look in his ey: 
It. was the same look as the look in hers 
and in spite of all the months that h 
gone, both asked the same question 
in the hour when they last parted. T! 
dead man stood between them, as he h 
never stood in life—of more importan 
than he had ever been in life. He had 
never come between Rudyard and hers: 
in the old life in any vital sense, not 
any sense that finally mattered. He h 
only been an incident, not part of r 
life, but part of a general wastage 
character; not a disintegrating factor 
itself. Ah, no, not Adrian Fellowes, 1 
him! It enraged her that Rudyard sho 
think the dead man had had any sw 
over her. It was a needless degradati: 
at which she revolted now. 

“Why have you come here—to t 
room ?” she asked coldly. 

As a boy flushes when he has be 
asked a disconcerting question whi 
angers him or challenges his innocence 
so Rudyard’s face suffused; but the flus 
faded as quickly as it came. His ey 
then looked at her steadily, the whit 
of them so white because of his bronz 
face and forehead, the glance firmer | 
far than in his old days in Lond 
There was none of that unmanageal 
emotion in his features, the panic 
citement, the savage disorder which w 
there on the day when Adrian Fellow 
letter brought the crisis to their liv: 
none of the barbaric storm which dro\ 
Krool down the staircase under t! 
sjambok. Here were force and ir 
strength, albeit the man seemed old 
his thick hair streaked with grey, whi 
there was a deep fissure between the ey 
brows. The months had hardened hi 
physically, had freed him from all sup: 
fluous flesh; and the flabbiness had whol: 
gone from his cheeks and chin. Ther 
was no sign of a luxurious life about 
him. He was merely the business-lik 
soldier with work to do. His khaki fitted 
him as only uniform can fit a man wit! 
a physique without defect. He carric: 
in his hand a short whip of rhinoceros- 
hide, and as he placed his hands up: 
his hips and looked at Jasmine medita- 
tively, before he answered her question, 
she recalled the scene with Krool. Her 
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eyes were fascinated by the whip in his 
hand, and it seemed to her, all at once, 
as though she was to be a victim of his 
wrath, and that the whip would presently 
fall upon her shoulders, as he drove her 
out into the veldt. But his eyes drew 
hers to his own presently, and even while 
he spoke to her now, the illusion of the 
sjambok remained, and she imagined his 
voice to be intermingling with the dull 
thud of the whip on her shoulders. 

‘I came to see one of my troop who 
was wounded at Wortmann’s Drift,” he 
answered her. 

“Old Gunter,” she said mechanically. 

‘Old Gunter, if you like,” he said, 
surprised. “How did you know?” 

“Ah, the world gossips still!” she re- 
joined bitterly. 

“ Well, I came to see Gunter.” 

“On the grey mare,” she said again 
like one in a dream. 

“On the grey mare. I did not know 

it you were here, and—” 

“Tf you had known I was here, you 

uld not have come,” she asked with a 
querulous ring to her voice. 

“No, I should not have come if I had 
known, unless people in the camp were 
aware that I knew. Then I should have 
felt it necessary to come.” 

“Why?” She knew; but she wanted 
him to say. 

“That the army should not talk and 
wonder. If you were here, it is obvious 
that I should come.” 

The army might as well wonder first 

last,” she rejoined. “It must come.” 

‘I don’t know anything that must 
come in this world,” he replied. “We 

n’t control ourselves, and must lies in 
the inner Mystery where we cannot 
enter. I had only to deal with the pres- 
ent. I eould not come to the General 
nd go again, knowing that you were 
here, without seeing you. We ought to 
do our work here without unnecessary 
cross-firing from our friends! There’s 
enough of that from our foes.” 

“What right had you to enter my 

m ?” she returned stubbornly. 

‘T am not in your room. Something 

eall it anything you like—made us 

et on this neutral ground.” 

‘You might have waited till morn- 
ng,” she replied perversely. 

‘In the morning I shall be far from 
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here. Before daybreak I shall be fight- 
ing. War waits for no one—not even for 
you,” he added, with more sarcasm than 
he intended. 

Her feelings were becoming chaos 
again. He was going into battle. Old 
memories wakened, and the first days of 
their lives together came rushing upon 
her; but her old wild spirit was up in 
arms too against the irony of his last 
words, “ Not even for you.” Added to 
this was the rushing. remembrance that 
South Africa had been the medium of 
all her trouble. If Rudyard had not gone 
to South Africa, that one six months 
eighteen months ago, when she was left 
alone, restless, craving for amusement 
and excitement and—she was going to 
say romance, but there was no romance 
in those sordid hours of pleasure-making, 
when she plucked the fruit as it lay to 
her hand—ah, if only Rudyard had not 
gone to South Africa then! That six 
months held no romance. She had never 
known but one romance, and it was over 
and done. The floods had washed it away. 

“You are right. War does not wait 
even for me!” she exclaimed. “It came 
to meet me, to destroy me, when I was 
not armed. It came in the night as 
you have come, and found me helpless 
as I am now.” 

Suddenly ‘she clasped her hands and 
wrung them, then threw them above her 
head in a gesture of despair. “ Why 
didn’t God or Destiny, or whatever it 
is, stop you from coming here! There 
is nothing between us worth keeping, and 
there can never be. There is a black 
sea between us. I never want to see you 
any more.” 

In her agitation the coat had fallen 
away from her white nightdress, and her 
delicate breast showed behind the part- 
ed folds of the linen. Involuntarily his 
eyes saw. What memories passed through 
him were too vague to record; but a 
heavy sigh escaped him, followed, how- 
ever, by a eloud which gathered on his 
brow. The shadow of a man’s death 
thrust itself between them. This war 
might have never been, had it not been 
for the treachery of the man who had 
been false to everything arid every being 
that had come his way. Indirectly this 
vast struggle in which thousands of lives 


were being lost had come through his 
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wife’s disloyalty, however unintentional, 
or in whatever degree. Whenever he 
thought of it, his pulses beat faster with 
indignation, and a deep resentment pos- 
sessed him. It was a resentment whose 
origin was not a mere personal wrong to 
him, but the portrayal of all that invaded 
his honor and the honor of his country. 
The man was dead—so much. He had 
paid a price—too small. 

And Jasmine, as she looked at her 
husband now, was oppressed by the same 
shadow — the inescapable thing. That 
was in a sense what she meant when she 
said, “ There is a black sea between us.” 

What came to her mind when she saw 
his glance fall on her breast, she could 
not have told. But a sudden flame of 
angry passion consumed her. The pas- 
sion of the body was dead in her— 
atrophied. She was as one through 
whose veins had passed an icy fluid 
which stilled all the senses of desire, 
but never had her mind been so passion- 
ate, so alive. In the months lately gone, 
there had been times when her mind was 
in a paroxysm of rebellion and resent- 
ment and remorse; but in this red corner 
of the universe, from which the usual 
world was shut out, from which all do- 
mestic existence, all social organization, 
habit or the amenities of social inter- 
course were excluded, she had been able 
to restore her equilibrium. Yet now 
here, all at once, there was an in- 
vasion of this world of rigid, narrow 
organization, where there was no play; 
where all men’s acts were part of a dead- 
ly mortal issue; where the human being 
was only part of a scheme which allowed 
nothing of the flexible adaptations of 
the life of peace, the life of cities, of 
houses; here was the sudden interposi- 
tion of a purely personal life, of do- 
mestic being—of sex. She was conscious 
of no reasoning, of no mental protest 
which could be put into words; she was 
only conscious of emotions which now 
shook her with their power, now left 
her starkly cold, her brain muffled, or 
again aflame with a suffering as intense 
as that of Procrustes on his bed of pain. 

This it was that seized her now. The 
glance of his eye at her bare breast roused 
her. She knew not why, except that 
there was an indefinable craving for a 
self-respect which had been violated by 


herself and others, except that she longe. 
for the thing which she felt he woul 
not give her. The look in his eye offered 
her nothing of that. 

That she mistook what really was i: 
his eyes was not material, though he wa 
thinking of days when he believed h 
had discovered the secret of life—a won 
an whose life was beautiful; diffusin 
beauty, contentment, inspiration an 
peace. She did not know that his lo 
was the wistful look backward, with 
look forward, and that alone. She w 
living a life where new faculties of | 
nature were being exercised or broug! 
into active being; she was absorbed 
it all; it was part of her scheme for 
restoring herself, for getting surcease 
anguish; but here, all at once, ev: 
entrenchment was overrun, the rigid 
of the unit was made chaos, and she \ 
tossed by the Spirit of Confusion upo: 
a stormy sea of feeling. 

“Will you not go?” she asked in 
voice of suppressed passion. “ Have 3 
no consideration? It is past midnight 

His anger flamed, but he forced b: 
the words upon his lips, and said wit! 
bitter smile: “Day and night are t 
same to me always now. What el 
should be in war? I am going.” | 
looked at the watch at his wrist. 
is half-past one o’clock. At five 
work begins—not an eight-hour d 
We have twenty-four-hour days lh 
sometimes. This one may be short 
You never can tell. It may he a o 
hour day—or less.” 

Suddenly he came towards her v 
hands outstretched. “Dear wife—ZJ 
mine—” he cried. 

Pity, memory, a great magnanim 
carried him off his feet for a moment, 
and all that had happened seemed as 
nothing beside this fact that they might 
never see each other again; and pea 
appeared to him the one thing needfu! 
after all. The hatred and conflict of the 
world seemed of small significance be- 
side the hovering presence of an enen 
stronger than Time. 

She was still in a passion of rebellion 
against the inevitable—that old imp2- 
tience and unrealized vanity which hod 
helped to destroy her past. She shrank 
back in blind misunderstanding from 
him, for she searcely heard his words. 
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what he meant. 
distraught. 
coward 


His face turned white. 


\n instant after he was on his horse. 


1. then she realized her madness, 
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She was and the thing it really was. 


ning to the window, she leaned out. 


as Run- 


!” she cried. 


short as though he had 
Then, 
he swiftly to the 
opened to the floor and 
it into the night. 


She called, but only the grey mare’s 
galloping came back to her awestruck 
ears. 

With a ery like that of an animal in 
pain, she sank on her knees on the floor, 
her face turned towards the stars. 

“Oh, my God, help me!” she moaned. 

At least here was no longer the cry 
of doom. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


went 


of dumb confusion suc- 


Sunrise in York 4 


SULLIVAN 


ee a prone Titan breathing in the night, 
Th 


e city stretched to the horizon’s verge; 


New 


BY ALAN 


Her blank immensity was ribbed with light, 
Sprinkled, pin-pointed, and flung far to merge 
With depths invisible that 
A thousand thousand voices, 
Blent in one indistinguishable 
That rose 


the sight. 


a dirge, 


mocked 
like 
sigh 
insistent to the unheeding sky. 


From the deep sea crept whispers of a wind, : 
From the sea’s breast came promise of the sun; ij 
And the gray heralds of the morn, entwined | 


And wrapped in misty vapors, one by one 
Stole silver-footed 


Ww 


here the lamps were lined 


Like pallid sentinels whose watch was done; 
And murmurs of the morn began to creep 


Through every drowsy avenue of sleep. 


I knew not that the night was changing so, q 
[I could not tell day was so near at hand, Pe 
But with one rush the darkness seemed to go, qi 
Revealing all the stark and wearied land, i, 


The naked tenements and changeless flow | 


Of a great wrinkled river, to whose strand 


Marched cyclopean monument and pile, ‘ 
+ . ‘2 . . amy 
Fronting magnificently mile on mile. ; 


The cafions of the city claimed their own, f 


Their pigmy population; every street i 
Gaped with immeasurable leagues of stone; ; 
The iron earth herself engulfed the feet " 


Of hastening myriads, for the day had grown 
Too pregnant with humanity to meet 
The quick, reiterant demand of men 
Who dreamed and woke—to find their dream again. 
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The Conservation of the Fertility 
of the Soil 


BY A. D. HALL, F.RS. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 


HE question of the maintenance of 

the fertility of the land under con- 

tinuous farming is now occupying 
the attention of all settled peoples, be- 
cause they are returning to a recognition 
of the fact that agriculture is the only 
permanent basis of national wealth. 
Particularly is this question pressing 
itself upon the United States, where the 
farming methods have been such as to 
result in a continuous decline of pro- 
ductiveness, until much of the land in 
the Eastern States is poverty-stricken 
and even derelict, and the occupiers who 
entered upon the immense reserves of 
fertility of the old prairie lands in the 
Middle West have been of late years 
migrating in increasing numbers to the 
virgin soils of the Canadian Northwest 
in their desire for land which has not 
been cropped out. 

Three distinct stages may be ob- 
served in the development of agriculture, 
though they merge into one another, and 
may all be observed simultaneously in 
the same country because of differences 
in the quality of the land and the con- 
ditions of transit. In the most primitive 
stage the farmer is practically min- 
ing in the accumulated fertility of the 
soil: he ZTOWS Aa succession of salable 
crops without fertilizers and without 
any care for the future; he moves on to 
new land when his farming ceases to 


pay under this process of simple ex- 
ploitation. Everything is taken away, 


nothing is put back, until the capital of 
the soil, if not exhausted to the extent 
that a seam of coal can be worked out, 
is yet reduced to the stage of giving a 
small and unprofitable annual return for 
the labor that is expended. In some 
cases the exhaustion is long delayed, so 
great has been the initial accumulated 


fertility, as in the Middle West and ot 
natural prairies in Argentina, Ru 
etc., where the farmers started with 
eral feet of black soil: but it is 1 
the less inevitable; and on the majo: 
of virgin soils, of which only a s1 
proportion possess great inherent ric 
distinct impoverishment may be bro 
about within a generation or less. 
the Eastern States, and on many of 1 
poorer soils of Britain, and in th: 
of Europe, we may see such impover 


and unimproved land still continuin ‘ 
return a minimum production in er 
or, more generally, in grazing ani! 
and yielding a bare existence to far 
whose outlay upon the land is practi 
ly nil. 
But the farmers in western Eu 
early found that such pure exploit: 
of the soil becomes unprofitable, 
evolved certain systems of farming 
the type we may eall “ conservat 
which will yield a continuous succes 
of crops, not perhaps at very high 
of production, but capable of indefi 
repetition, because various recuper 
forces are brought into play to n 
tain the fertility of the soil. A 
example of this conservative far 
may be seen in the old four-course r + 
tion which prevailed very generally 
England prior to the introduction D 


artificial fertilizers in the second q 
ter of the last century. Under this 
tem, to which the tenants were stri 
tied by the covenants of hiring, a ci 
of wheat was grown once in four y¢ 
the grain was sold, but the straw had : 
be trampled down to manure and 1 
turned to the land; the wheat was 
lowed by turnips, also converted 
manure and returned to the land; t N 
turnips by barley, of which the grain 0! 
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as sold; the barley by clover, which 
rain had to be consumed upon the farm. 
is only wheat and barley grain and 
certain amount of meat and wool 
wn by the consumption of the turnips 
hay ever left the farm, and the out- 
contained in all about one-fifth of 
fertilizing materials which the va- 
; crops had drawn from the soil. Of 
se fertilizing materials the most im- 
tant—the nitrogen—was replaced by 
erowth of the clover crop, which con- 
ts some of the unlimited stock of 
rogen in the air into the combined 
The losses of 


ish and phosphorie acid could not be 


required by plants. 


s replaced, but they were so small as 
be repaired by the gradual decay of 
e minerals in the soil. At any rate, 
such a system we find the fertility 
soil in England remaining pretty 
nt during the period of which we 
any adequate records, and from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time onward good aver- 
land was expected to yield about 

nty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
From about 1839 a new era set in. 
nitrate of soda, phosphate rock, 
other fertilizers became available for 
riculture; cheap freights brought to 
rope the maize, the linseed, and other 
ds grown in countries with still un- 
sted soils, so that the farmer was 
to add fertility to his land from 
In the most highly 
eloped cases of this third stage—in- 
nsive farming—the soil becomes little 
re than a manufacturing medium 
nsforming imported fertility into 
ps, and gaining rather than losing 

wn fertility during the process. 
We may obtain some light upon the 
ypenings in the soil under these sys- 
ns of farming by a study of the 
Rothamsted experiments, which are now 
ering upon their seventieth year of 
tinuous work upon the same land 
thout a break in the treatment of the 
cords. For example, one field has been 
pped with wheat every year since 
‘43, and on two of the plots that con- 
rm our argument the treatment has been 
nchanged. Number 3 has remained 
ithout fertilizer of any kind, while 
Number 2 has received fourteen tons 
per acre of farm-yard manure year after 

year. 


traneous sources, 
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We will consider first the production 
and then the fertility of the soil, as 
measured by the amount of nitrogen that 
it contains. The nitrogen in the soil is 
of course not the only factor causing 
fertility, but it is the most valuable item 
in the capital of plant food possessed by 
the soil; and, what is important in this 
connection, it is the element which can 
be added to or wasted by the operations 
of the farmer. In the soil, nitrogen is 
combined with other elements, and is 
then utilizable by the plant; but the soil 
and plant are also in contact with the 
atmosphere, four-fifths of which consists 
of free nitrogen gas, of which the plant 
itself can make no use. But the soil is 
inhabited by various groups of bacteria, 
some of which enrich the soil by draw- 
ing nitrogen from the atmosphere into 
combination, while others waste the stock 
by bre aking down its compounds of 
nitrogen and setting the element free as 
gas. Which of these two groups will 
predominate depends upon various condi- 
tions more or less under the control of 
the farmer. 

Figure 1 shows the average crop on 
the unmanured plot for successive ten- 
year periods, together with the fluctua- 
tions in the nitrogen content of the soil 
since 1845, the earliest date at which the 
soil was analyzed. The curve of produc- 
tion shows that after a steady falling 
off in yield for the first twenty years or 
so, no further reduction of any magni- 
tude takes place, so that for the last 
fifty years the yield has remained re- 
constant at about twelve 
bushels to the acre—i. e., somewhere 


markably 


about the average production per acre 
of wheat over the whole world. Prob- 
ably the production is still falling, but 
the decrease is concealed as yet by the 
fluctuations due to season, which are not 
smoothed out in the ten years’ averages. 
This illustrates one important principle 
—the tendency of land under any con- 
tinuous form of treatment to attain a 
position of equilibrium in which the 
production is constant and the outgoings 
are balanced by the incomings. The 
curve showing the amount of nitrogen 
in the soil would seem to prove that this 
equilibrium has not been finally reached, 
since the nitrogen continues to decline 
even though the production is fairly 
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constant, which eventually must lead to 
a lower fertility and a still lower yield. 
We may trace the result more exactly 
by taking out a balance-sheet for the 
nitrogen in the soil between 1865 and 
1904. In those thirty-eight years we 








production will eventually fall to a ve: 
low and comparatively constant ley 
when the draft on the fertility due 
the crop removed is balanced by 1 
cuperative agencies gathering nitrog 
from the atmosphere. 




















find that the soil has lost 550 pounds of If we now turn to Figure 2, ther P 
nitrogen per acre; in the crops were supplied in the barn-yard manure ab 
taken away about 600 pounds; but as we two hundred pounds of nitrogen, wher 
also estimate that the rain brought down only about fifty pounds are removed 
about 150 pounds of combined nitrogen, the crop. Under these circumstar 
the soil has lost 100 pounds more than the fertility of the land and its p 
can be accounted for in the crop. So _ ductiveness rise, but after about tw« 
small an amount as 100 pounds, however, years the rise ceases, and, except for 
is more than covered by the inevitable fluctuations due to season, the prod 
errors of analysis; hence the figures real- tion remains constant at a comparati 
ly show that the nitrogen carried off in ly high level of about thirty-six bus! 
the crop is as nearly as possible balanced to the acre. Not only production, 
by the losses to the soil and the fraction also the amount of nitrogen, reaches 
brought down by the rain. maximum, showing no increase duri 
There are, however, other sources of the last twenty or thirty years, des) 
loss not brought into the account—nitro- the annual surplus that is added. It 
gen removed in the drainage water and take out a similar balance-sheet, we 
whatever is contained in the weeds that that for 7,800 pounds of nitrogen ad 
are annually removed from the plot. since 1865, less than 2,000 have 
The annual loss from these sources may recovered in the crop, and only ab 
be small, but would still be appreciable, 500 are present in the soil, indicatir 
so that we are driven to the conclusion loss of nitrogen of as much as 
that some recuperative agency must be pounds, most of which has been liber: 
at work adding nitrogen to the soil to as gas by bacterial action in the s 
balanee the deficiency. This plot, then, This plot again illustrates the tend: 
may be taken as representing the state of land under unchanged treatment 
of affairs to which all land must come reach a position of equilibrium, this t 
u cropping with cereals an equilibrium at a comparatively | 
V ldition of any fertilizer; level of production. We learn, more 
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FIGURE 1.—FLUCTUA NS OF CROPS AND NITROGEN CONTENT OF SOIL ON UNFERTILIZED PLOT 
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FIGURE 2.—FLUCTUATIONS OF CROPS AND NITROGEN CONTENT OF SOIL ON FERTILIZED PLOT 


that as the fertility of the land increases, 
and particularly as it is enriched in 
organic matter, the wasteful actions 
destroying the compounds of nitrogen 
ire progressively accelerated. The plot, 
in fact, reproduces the state of affairs 
that sets in when very rich virgin soils 
are first set to grow cereals regularly; 
not only is there a considerable draft 
upon the original stock of nitrogen due 
to the crop removed, but the plow starts 
into action the wasteful processes that 
destroy many times as much combined 
nitrogen as is utilized for crop produe- 
tion. Thus the soil capital wastes, and 
though there may have been originally 
enough present fer one thousand maxi- 
mum crops, we find that the capital be- 
comes appreciably run down before one 
hundred of these crops have been real- 
ized. 

Another portion of the same field il- 
lustrates not only the recuperative ac- 
tions spoken of in connection with the 
unmanured plot, but also the source of 
original accumulation of fertility in the 
rich virgin soils. We are accustomed to 
say that the richness is owing to the long 
epochs of previous vegetation, though 
the growth of the higher plants alone 
cannot add te the stock of nitrogen in 
the soil; the plant would take nitrogen 


from the soil and return it, when it dies 
down, without grain or loss; but however 
long this cycle continues of nitrogen 
from earth to plant and back again, there 
would be no adding to the stock unless 
some other agency were at work. This 
agency has proved to be certain bacteria, 
found in all these rich virgin soils, which 
are capable of bringing atmospheric ni- 
trogen into combination, provided only 
they are supplied with purely carbo- 
naceous matter, like starch, sugar, and 
other plant materials containing no 
nitrogen. These materials the bacteria 
oxidize, and so derive the energy neces- 
sary to bring the nitrogen into combine- 
tion 

Now a portion of the Rothamsted 
wheat-field has been allowed to run wild 
since 1881, when the wheat it carried 
was not harvested, but allowed to seed 
itself. Very few years sufficed to elimi- 
nate the wheat, which was unable to 
maintain itself against the competition 
of the weeds, and the land now carries 
a miscellaneous vegetation consisting 
mostly of grass. A soil sample was taken 
on starting, and when compared with 
another sample taken twenty-three years 
later showed that in the interval the 
land had gained nitrogen at the rate of 
about ninety pounds per acre. This ac- 
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cumulation of nitrogen is in marked con- 
trast to the steady depletion that has 
been going on in the equally unmanured 
ere pped land alongside, and the difter- 
ence between the two plots lies in the 
fact that on the land running wild the 
vegetation is not removed, but is al- 
lowed to die down naturally. In this 
} 


way material has been provided for the 


work of the bacteria which bring nitro- 
gen into combination, whereas on the 
unmanured wheat-plot only a little root 
and stubble is plowed back every year, 
and the recuperative action of bacteria 
is correspondingly limited. This wild 


portion of the field, then, affords a strict 
parallel to the prairies before they were 
touched by the plow; they were accumu- 
lating nitrogen season by season because 
the carbonaceous material obtained by 


| 

the plant from the air enabled the 
tobacter in the soil to bring nitro- 
gas into combination. It also shows 
s at work one of the two possible ac- 
tions with which we are acquainted, 
whereby the nitrogen stock of the soil, 
and therefore its fertility, can be nat- 


Rothamsted fields for an illustration of 


t} conservative system of farming. It 
is work d on the tour-course rotati: n 
f turnips, barley, clover, wheat, but over 


the clover is replaced by a 


vear’s bare fallow. We will confine « 

ittention to one of the plots which neve 
gets any fertilizer nitrogen, though it is 
given other requirements of the plant— 
phosphoric acid and potas s plot is 
again divided at right angles plots 
from which the turnip crop is wholly 
re! ved ] nto others I \ ] ch t | 
nlowe d b icK to the s to represent 
the usual pract of eating off the tur- 


nips in sifu by sheep. 
“17 

Now there are always two possibie re- 

euperative actions to make up for the 
. . 7 

nitrogen removed in the crop: the azoto- 
wcter, which works upon carbonaceous 

matter such as that returned in t 

turnip crop in this case, and the growth 


+ thea 
‘ it 


clover, for that crop gathers nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere by means of 
the well-known bacteria living in thé 
nodules upon its roots. In this experi- 
mental field we see that where neither 


is clover grown nor are the roots put 


back, the soil is slowly losing nitrogen: 
when either recuperative process occurs 
alone, a fair production of over thirt 
bushels of wheat is maintained witho 
loss of soil nitrogen; when both ta 
place, during the rotation the averag 
removals from the soil become as hig 
as thirty-five bushels per acre of whe: 
thirty-four of barley, and more than 
tons of clover hay; yet the soil is, 
anything, gaining rather than losing 
fertility, though no extraneous nitr 

is being introduced. 

Thus 
indefinitely a production of over tl 
bushels per acre of wheat, and tl 
equivalent in other crops, by nat 


we see that we can mail 


agencies alone, without recourse to 
ternal supplies of nitrogen, provided 
can replace the small quantities rem 
of phosphoric acid and potash, whic! 
course cannot be regenerated from 
atmosphere. This is, in fact, the met 
° 


of conservation of fertility which P 





fessor Cyril G. Hopkins is so ably pr 
ing upon the farmers of Illinois and 
the Middle West. They have learns 
experience that they cannot conti 
indefinitely to grow corn and 
without fertilizers, and Professor H 
kins has demonstrated that by ad 

a rotation which include 
ean gather enough nitrogen fron 
atmosphere to replace that whi 
taken away in the crop. It is neces 
however, to forge one 
artificially; to supply by fertilizers 
phosphates, of which so vast a st 


accumulated in North and South ‘ 





1a, Florida, an nnessee, and 
some source of lime 


inexhaustible = 





and in its turn provide nitrogen for t 
other crops. 

This level of production to be 
tained by natural agencies, though 
higher than the average of the Unit 


States, which is only thirteen bus! 





and equal to that of Great Brita! 
(thirty-two bushels per acre), is still 
below that which the modern intensi 
farmer must attain, and the lesson t! 
we have to draw from the highly manur 
plot at Rothamsted is that any high 
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level of production, say that of forty 
bushels of wheat, is attended by an in- 
crease in the wasteful actions in the soil 
out of all proportion to the increase in 
crop. To raise our level of production 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre 
means the addition to the soil not merely 
of the nitrogen contained in the extra 
ten bushels, but of a quantity three or 
four times as great to repair the waste. 
At the present time the average produc- 
tion of wheat in the world is much the 
same as the average in the United States, 
and we can provide for the needs of the 
increasing population for a long time 
to come if, by some such method as we 
have indicated, it can be raised to the 
thirty-bushel level. 

We see, indeed, that such a reform in 
farming is being forced upon the world, 
because the more primitive process of 
merely exploiting the land is coming to 
Everywhere the population is 
growing up to the limit of the soil avail- 
able for farming, and there are few or 
no tracts of virgin soils still unsettled, 
so that the farmer must settle down to 
farm instead of to mine in the soil. 
Moreover, in the more distant future we 
must come to intensive agriculture, with 
a production as much above the thirty 
bushels of conservative farming as that 
is above the thirteen bushels of the pres- 
ent primitive farming. The pressure of 
population has, indeed, already foreed 
China and Japan into this position, and 
to what pitch of productiveness the soil 
may be raised and maintained by purely 
natural agencies may be learned from that 
most interesting book, Farmers of Forty 
Centuries, which the late Professor King, 
of Wisconsin, had just brought to com- 
pletion before his death. There he shows 
that in the Far East an agricultural 
population of two or even three thousand 
persons per square mile can be main- 
tained on the land, as compared with 
something like thirty per square mile in 
the best farming districts of the United 
States, 


an end. 


and less than three hundred per 
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FERTILITY OF THE SOIL 567 
square mile in Belgium, the most densely 
populated country in Europe. 

The main obstacle to intensive farming 
at the present time is the waste of nitro- 
gen by which it is attended, and one of 
the most pressing questions before us is 
the reduction in that waste. The losses, 
as we have seen, are due to bacteria which 
attack the nitrogen compounds with lib- 
eration of nitrogen gas, these bacteria be- 
ing most active in soils rich in organic 
matter, until at Rothamsted we only 
recover in the wheat about one 
quarter of the nitrogen applied in the 
heavy dressing of farm-yard manure. The 


crop 


problem before us is to bring the soil 
bacteria under control, and we already 
begin to see in various ways that such 
control is not impossible. The researches 
of Russell and Hutchinson at Rotham- 
sted have already proved that in one 
simple way we can so rearrange the 
micro fauna and flora of the soil as to 
obtain a much higher duty from the 
reserves of nitrogen therein contained. 
By putting the soil through various 
processes of partial sterilization, such as 
heating, or treating with antiseptics like 
chloroform or toluene, we can eliminate 
certain organisms which keep in -_ 
the useful bacteria in the soil- e 
the bacteria which break down the nitro- 
gen compounds to the state of ammonia, 
a form assimilable by Heating 
the soil to the temperature of boiling 
water for two hours will double its 
productivity, and such treatment has 
been 


’ 


plants. 


found to be commercially profitable 
1 the case of greenhouse soils. At pres- 
ent the processes have not been extended 
to the open field, but progress is 
made in that direction, and gives some 
promise of a method by which ultimate- 
ly the unseen fzuna and flora of the soil 
will be domesticated, the useful race en- 
eouraged and the noxious repressed, just 
as the larger flora and fauna have been 
reduced to our service 


being 


since the days 
when primitive man first turned from 
hunting to agricultur 
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First Days 
BY W. D. 


ORDOVA seemed to cheer up as 
much as we at our going. We had 
undoubtedly had the better night’s 

sleep; as often as we woke we found 
Cordova awake, walking and talking, and 
coughing more than the night before, 
probably from fresh colds taken in the 
rain From time to time there were 
church bells, variously like tin pans and 
iron pots in tone, without sonorousness 
in their noise, or such wild clangor as 
some Italian church bells have. But 
Cordova had lived through it, and at the 
station was lively with the arriving and 
departing trains. 

We were to take the mail-train to Se- 
ville; and in Spain the correo is next to 
the Sud-Express, which is the last word 
the vocabulary of Peninsular railroad- 
ing. Our correo had been up all night 
n the way from Madrid, and our com- 


partment had apparently been used as a 
bedchamber, with moments of supper- 
room It Seen ] to have been occupied 


y: there were frow rv 
pillows crushed into the corners of the 
eats, and, though a porter éaught thes 
away, the cigar stubs, and the cigarette 
ashes strewing the rug and fixed in it 
with various liquids, as well as some 
scattering hair-pins, escaped his care. 
But when it was dried and aired out by 
windows opened to the sunny weather, it 
was by no means a bad compartment. 
The broad cushions were certainly cleaner 
than the carpet; and it was something— 
it was a great deal—to be getting out of 
Cordova on any terms. 

We were running at once over a gentle 
ground-swell which rose and sank in 
larger billows now and then, and the 
yellow Guadalquivir followed us all the 
way, in a valley that sometimes widened 
to the blue mountains always walling 
the horizon. We had first entered Anda- 
lusia after dark, and the scene had now 
a novelty little staled by the distant 
view of the afternoon before. The olive 
orchards then seen afar were intimately 


t 


in Seville 
HOWELLS 


realized more and more in their amazi 
extent. None of the trees looked so old 
sc world-old, as certain trees in the car 
less olive groves of Italy. They w 
regularly planted, and most were i1 3 
vigorous middle life; where they 

old they were closely pollarded; and th 
were young trees, apparently newly s ; 
out; there were holes indefinitely wait 
for others. The orchards filled the ] 
foregrounds and the hilly backgrou 
to the vanishing points of the m 
tainous perspectives; but when I 
this I mean the reader to allow for w 
expanses of pasturage, where lordly | 
were hoarding themselves for the 
throughout Spain which the bulls 
Andalusia are happy beyond others 
supplying. With their devoted famil 
they paraded the meadows, black aga 
the green, or stood in sharp arrest, 
most characteristic accent of the s 
In the farther rather than the n¢ 
distance there were towns, very 
very African, keeping jealously 
from the stations, as the custom of 
towns is in Spain, beyond the wl 
lands which disputed the landscap« 
the olive orchards. One of these t 
lay white at the base of a hill top; 
by a yellow Moorish castle against 
blue sky, like a subject waiting for 
painter and conscious of its wonder 
adaptation to water-color. The railr 
banks were hedged with Spanish ba; 
net, and in places with cactus gr 
into trees, all knees and elbows, and 
diabolical uncouthness. The air 
fresh and spring-like, and under 


7 | 


bright sun, whicn we had already felt |! 


gate 


men were plowing the gray fields 
wheat. Other men were beginning t! 
noonday lunch, which, with the long 
to follow, would last till three o’cl 
+} 


and perhaps be rashly accounted to 
for sloth by the industrious tourist 
did not know that their work had beg 
at dawn and would not end till dus' 
Indolence may be a vice of the towns 1! 
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but ther 





ntry, if 1 may 


Vy not -book. 
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is no loating in the 
be lie ve the conelusions 
The tields often looked 


rren enough, and lara spaces ot the ir 


ah 0 


Ww the haie 
r nature of the 


| —— 
Hower which 


tumn crocus, and 
hich with other 
ild flower 
fringed the 
ole course of 
he train. There 
s especially a 
1all yellow 
wer, star- 


/ 


aped, which we 
fterward learn 
d was ealled 


Todos Santos, 


\ll Saints, and 
vhich washed 
the sward in th 
childlike enthu- 
iasm of butter- 
ps. A fine 
vhite narcissus 
bounded, and 
clumps of a 
auve flower 
vhich swung its 
ny bells over 
the sward wash- 
ed by the Todos 
The re 
ere other flow 
ers, which did 


hat the Vv could 
1: 


Santos. 


1 


ut our fortnight 


interesting than 








were covered by a sort of ground 


as it seemed to be, though whether 


THE CATHEI 


to brighten our way, all 
linging to the notion of summer, which 
a the weather continued to flatter through- 


in Seville. 


I could not honestly say that the sta- 
tions or the people about them were more 


in La Mancha. But at 


one place, where some gentlemen in linen 
kets dismounted with their guns, a 
group of men with dogs leashed in pairs 
nd saddle-horses behind them, took me 

Vor. CXXVIL—No 


». 754.—7 1 
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with the sense of something peculiarly 


native where everything was so native. 


They were slim, narrow - hipped young 


fellows, tight - jerkined, loose - trousered, 
vith a sort of divided apron of leather 
facing the leg and coming to the ankl 


RAL AND TOWER OF THE GIRALDA 


and all were of a most masterly Velasquez 
coloring and drawing. As they stood 
smoking motionlessly, letting the smok 
drift from their nostrils, they seemed 
somehow of the same make with thi 
slouching hounds, and they leaned for 
ward together, giving the hunters no visi- 
ble or audible greeting, but questioning 
their will with one quality of gaze. Th 
hunters moved toward them, but net as 
if thev be longed together, or expected 
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any sort of demonstration from the men, 
dogs, and horses that we re of course there 
to meet them. <As long as our train 
paused, no electrifying spark kindled 
them to a show of emotion; but it would 
have been interesting to see what hap- 
pened after we left them behind; they 
could not have Kept their attitude of 
nutual indifference much longer. 

At the stations the re were sometimes 
girls and sometimes boys with water for 
sale from stone bottles, who walked by the 
ears crying it: and there were bits ot 
bright garden, or there were flowers in 
pots. There were also poor little human 
flowers, or call them weeds, if you will, 
that suddenly sprang up beside our win- 
dows, and moved their petals in pitiful 
prayer for alms. They always sprang 
up on the off side of the train, so that 
the trainmen could not see them, but I 
hope no trainman in Spain would have 
had the heart to molest them. As a mat- 
ter of taste in vegetation, however, wi 
preferred an oceasional effect of mixed 
orange at d pomegranate trees, with the ir 
perennial green and their autumnal red. 
We were, in fact, so spoiled by the pro 
fusion of these little human flowers, or 
weeds, that we even liked the change to 
the dried stalk of an old man, flowering 
at top into a flat basket of pale - pink 
shrimps. He gave us our first sight of 
sea-fruit. when we had got, without know- 
ing it, to Seville Junction. There was, 
oddly enough, no other fruit for sale 
there; but there was a very agreeable- 
looking booth at the end of the platform 
plaearded with signs of Porto Rico coffee, 
cognac, and other drinks: and outside of 
it there were wash-basins and clean 


7 


towels. I do not know how an old woman 
with a blind daughter made herself ef- 
fective in the erowd, which did not seem 

reocecupied with the opportunities 
of ablution ind refection at that booth; 
but perhaps she begged with her blind 
daughter’s help while the crowd was busy 
i f for Cadiz and Seville 
and Malaga and Cordova and other musi- 
eally svllabled mothers of history and ro- 


\ few miles and a few minutes more 


and we were in the embrace of the loveli- 


eat of them. wl ich was at first the clutch 
n ‘ etroi But the o« 


not serious. and a walrus-mustached old 


troi at Seville is 


porter, who looked like an old Americar 
ear-driver of the bearded eighteen-sixtis $, 
eased us—not very swiftly, but softly 
through the local customs, and then wi 
drove neither so swiftly nor so softly to 
the hotel, where we had decided we would 
have rooms on the patio. We had stil 
to learn that if there is a patio in a Spal 
ish hotel you cannot have rooms in 
because they are either in repair or the 
are occupied. In the present case the 
were occupied ; but we could have rooms 
over the street, which were the same ™ 
in the patio, and which were pertect ’ 
quiet, as we could perceive from the trol- 

ley-cars grinding and squealing under q 
their windows. The manager (if that 
was the quality of the patient and ami- 


able old ofticial who received us) seemed 





4 
surprised to see the ears ther » pe rhaps 
because ther were so ina idible: but 


said we eould have rooms in the anne 


fronting on the adjoining plaza and 





siding on an inoffensive avenue wher 


there were absol 


A 
i 
SW tbe 


rior, climbing to a lofty roof by a succes 
sion of galleries, was hushed by fo 

silent sefioras, all in black, and seated 

mute ceremony around a table in chairs 

from which their little feet seare 

touched the marble pavement. Thei 

quiet confirmed the manager’s assurance ’ 


of a pervading tranquillity, and thoug! 


the only bath in the annex was « 
fessedly on the ground floor, and 
were to be two floors above. the aff 


was very simple: the chambermaid w 
always show us where the bath was. 
With misgiving, lost in a sense of « 
helplessness, we tried to think that the 
avenue under us was then q lieting dow 
with the waning day; and certainls 
as not so noisy as the plaza, which re- 


sounded with the whips and quips o 





cabmen, and gave no signs of quiescet 
Otherwise the nnex was very pleas 
ant. and we took the rooms shown us, 3 
hoping the best and fearing the worst 
Our fears were wiser than our hopes, but ‘ 
we did not know this, and we went as "= 
gaily as we could for tea in the patio ; 
our hotel, where a fountain typical! 
trickled amidst its water-plants and 
noiseless Englishman at his separate tal 
almost restored cur lost faith in a wor! : 
not wholly racket. A young Spaniar 

ith two young Spanish girls helped 








A RELIGIOUS 


] 


the 


illusion with their gentle movements 
and their muted gutturals, and we looked 
forward to dinner with fond expectation. 
lo tell the truth, the dinner, when we 
came back to it, was not very good, or 
at least not very winning, and the next 
night it was no better, though the head 
waiter had then made us so much favor 


with himself as to promise us a side-table 


for the rest of our stay. He was a very 
friendly head waiter, and the dining-room 
vas a long glare of the encaustic tiling 
which all Seville seems lined with, and of 
every Moorish motive in the decoration. 


Besides, there was a young Scotch girl, 


PR« 


XCESSION 


very interestingly pale and delicate of 
face, at one of the tables, and at another 
a Spanish girl with the most wonderful 
fire-red hair, and there 
of the beautiful 
xbounds in Spain. 

When returned to annex 
did the kept 
our windows shut, that the manager had 
spoken true, and we 


were seve ral 


miracles obesity which 
the 
time 


we 
seem, for short we 
promised ourselves 
a tranquil night, which, after our two 
needed if we did 
But we had counted without 
the spread of popular education in Spain. 
Under our windows, just across the way, 


nights in Cordova, we 
not merit. 





there prov oO ‘ The 
Society of 


ol of the “ Royal 
Friends of Their Country,” as 


the Spanish inseription in 


its front pro- 
at dusk i ils, children 
both 


ela rhe d; il dd 


began 


yu people of 


\\ le dge 


or cno at its doors. 


ock they burst from them 


with joyous exultation in their ac- 


quirements: then, shortly after, every 


manner of hie egan to pass, espe- 


1) 1 
e1a neavy 


market wagons overladen 


and drawn by horses swarming with 


bells. Their 


moment ot ht night 


succession left searcely a 
unstunned; but if 
ever i ment seemed to be escaping, 

maniacal bell in a church 
at clashed out,“ Hello! Here’s 


let’s knock it on the 


there 


a bi silence 
head !” 

We went promptly the next day to the 
gentle old manager and told him that he 
had been 
us rooms on a quiet street, and ap- 
pealed to his 
for anything, different. His 
had probably never been put to such stress 


deceived in thinking he had 
given 
invention for something, 


invention 


before, 

impossible apartments, 
jected to a conside 
greatest promis 
ended in a sui 

floor, where 

a flat roof on 

the private family living 


] 


hens, led by a lordly turkey. 


we were sorrowfully 
peculiar advai 
thought 

that poultry 

on the 

now no tel 

pered if wi 

stocked our roof 
and W yvandottes. 
ever, we thought 
ager, Wh0oOs¢€ 
hausted, but 
parted with 

and regret. 


W he n we 
on the potenti 


rooms al 


ith Rocks 











at another, overlooking the 
and breadth of the stately Plaza 
Fernando, with its parallelogram of 
| palms, under a full moon. swimming 


sun was visibly there, rather 


more distinctly than the moon 
» beautiful tower of the Giralda from 


great cathedral, besides features of other 
noble, edifices. 
a was so full of 
I am rathe ¥ glad how I had no asso- 


romantie suggestion 
t the time to know, as I have 


cloister once there had stood the eques- 
tri statue of the Comendador who dis- 
nounts and comes unbidden to the supper 
f Don Giovanni in the opera. 
in my far youth, 
1unted my nightmares for many a year, 
nd I am sure it would have kept me 
from sleep in the conditions, now so px 
, - new housing if I had known 


1e plaza is named, of course, for King 
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Moors six hundred years ago, and was 
canonized for his conquests and his vir- 
tues. But I must not enter so rashly 
ipon the history of Seville, or forget the 
arrears of personal impression which | 
have to bring up. The very drive from 
the station was full of impressions, 
from the narrow and crooked streets, the 
houses of yellow, blue, and pink stucco, 
the flowered and _ fountained patios 
glimpsed passingly, the half-lengths of 
chureh towers, and the fleeting facades of 
convents and palaces, all lovely in the 
mild afternoon light. These impressions 
soon became confluent, so that without 
the constant witness of our note-books I 
should now find it impossible to separate 
them. If they could be imparted to the 
reader in their complexity, that would 
doubtless be the ideal, though he would 
not believe that their confused pattern 
was a true reflex of Seville; so I recur 
to the record, which says that the morn- 
ing after our arrival we hurried to see 
the great and beautiful cathedral. It 
had failed, in our approach the afternoon 
before, to fuifil the promise of one of 
our half-dozen guide-books (I forget 
which one) that it would seem to gather 
Seville about it as a hen gathers her 


chickens, but its vastness grew upon us 
with every moment of our more intimate 
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acquaintance. Our acquaintance quickly 
ripened into the affectionate friendship 
which became a tender regret when we 
looked our last upon it; and vast as it 
was, it was never too large for our em- 
brace. I doubt if there was a moment 
in our fortnight’s devotion when we 
thought the doughty canons, its brave- 
spoken founders, “mad to have under- 
taken it, as they said they expected 
people to think, or any moment when 
we did not revere them for imagining a 
temple at once so beautiful and so big. 

If our record can be trusted, as I am 
not always sure it can, I found the cathe- 
dral at our first visit not so good as that 
of Burgos or Toledo. My note-book says 
it is not so good as that of Cordova; but 
here I new distinetly differ with it, un- 
less it means the fine plateresque temple 
planted in the midst of those labyrinthine 


striped-calico areades of Abderrahman’s 
mosque. Our first visit to the Seville 
cathedral, however, was kept from the 


commonplace of a duty-round of the side- 





chapels by two things which I can re- 
member without the help of my notes. 
One, and the prime one, was the Mu 
rillo’s “* Vision of St. Anthony,” in which 
the painter has most surpassed himself, ; 
and which not to have seen, Gautier 4 
says, is not to have known the painter ; 
It is so glorious a masterpiece, with th 

Child joyously running down from th : 
clustering angels toward the kneeling a 
saint in the nearest corner of the for: 

ground, that it was distinctly a momen: 

before I realized that the saint had one 

been cut out of his corner and sent into 

an ineredibl exile in America, and the n ? 
munificently restored to it, though the 
seam in the canvas only too literally at- 
tested the incident. I could not well say 
how this fact then enhanced the interest 


arene. 


of the painting, and then how it ceased 
from the consciousness, which it must al 





ways recur to with any remembrance o : 

it. If one could envy wealth its chance: 

of doing a deed of absolute good, her i 

was the occasion, and I used it. I did ! 
envy the mind, $ 
along with th: 4 
money, to do that 
great thing. 4 


Another great 
thing which stil! 
more swelled m 
Am« rican he; 
and made it glo 


» + 


with patriotic: 
pride was th 
monument to ( 
lumbus, which our 
suffering his dust 
to be translat 
from Havana has 
made possible 
Seville. Ther 
may be other 
noble results 

t 
for the suzeraint; 
of Cuba and tl 
conquest of Port 
Rico and t | 
Philippines, bu 
there is 
which matches i x 


our war on Spai 


moral beauty 
chance it won 


Y 
for this Gra 
( 


‘onsent. T sy 
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of the four 
sh realms of Castile, Leon, Aragon, 


nd Navarre, which bear the coffin of 


ose those effigies Span- 


the discoverer in stateliest processional 
their shoulders, may be censured 
r being too boldly superb, too al 


ost swagger, but I will not be the 
one to censure 
them. They are 


painted the color 
of life, and they 
advanee colossal- 
ly, royal - robed 
ind mail-clad, as 

marching to 





some proud mu- 
sie, and would 
tread you «down a 


x 


f you did not 
stand aside, It 
s perhaps not 
rt, but it is 


magnificent; 


niet IR Latin yeti 


nothing less stu- 
pendously Span- 
sh would have 


sufficed ; a nd | 


atv enemas ve te 


" ; felt that the mag- 
: nanimity which 
| had yielded Spain 

this swelling op- 
portunity had 
iade America 

; her equal in it. 

i We went to the 

, cathedral the first 

: morning atter our 

- irrival in Seville, 

hecause we did 


not know how 
i soon we might go ANCIENT ROMAN COLUMNS 
F away, and then 

we went every 

morning or every afternoon of our fort- 

night there. Habitually we entered by 
oh that Gate of Pardon which in former 
times had opened the sanctuary to any 
vickedness short of heresy; but, as our 


=  s need of refuge was not pressing, we 

t ‘i ; : : : . : 
vearied of the Gate of Pardon, with its 

rt . of . ° 

; beautiful Saracenie arch converted to 


Christianity by the Renaissance has- 
relief obliterating the texts from the 
Koran. We tried to form the habit of 
oing in by other gates, but the Gate of 
Pardon finally prevailed; there was al- 


; ays gantlet of cabmen to be seen 
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our sins home 
to us. It ied into the badly paved Court 


of Oranges, where the trees seem plant d 


beside it, which brought 


hay hazard and where there used also to 
be fountains. Gate and court are rem- 
nants of the mosque, patterned upon that 
of Cordova by one of the proud Moorish 





LIFTING ALOFT THE FIGURES OF HERCULES AND CA&SAR 


kings of Seville, and burned by the Nor- 
inans when they took and sacked his city. 
His mosque had displaced the early 
Christian basilica of San Vicente, which 
the still earlier temple to Venus Salambo 
had become. Then, after the mosque was 
rebuilt, the good San Fernando in his 
turn equipped it with a Gothie choir and 
chapels and turned it into the cathedral, 
which was worn out with pious uses when 
the present edifice was founded, in their 
folie des grardeurs, by those glorious 
madmen in the first vear of the fifteenth 
century. 
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Little of this learning troubled me in 
my visits to the cathedral, or even the 
fact that, next to St. Peter’s, it was the 
largest church in the world. It was suffi- 
cient to itself by mere foree of archi- 
tectural presence, without the help of 
incidents or measurements. It was a city 
in itself, with a community of priests 


and sacristans dwelling in it, and a float- 


ing population of sight-seers and wor- 
shipers always passing through it. The 
first morning we had submitted to make 
the round of the chapels, patiently paying 
to have each of them unlocked and 
wearily wondering et their wonders, but 
only sympathizing really with the stern 
ele ric vho showed the ceremonial vest- 
ments and jewels of the cathedral, and 
whose bitter face expressed, or seemed to 
express, abhorrence of our whole trivial 
tourist tribe. After that morning we took 
our curiosity into our own keeping and 
looked at nothing that did not interest 
us, and we were interested most in those 
fellow-beings who kept coming and going 
all day long. 

Chiefly, of course, they were women. 
In Catholic countries women have either 
more sins to be forgiven than the men, 
or else they are sorrier for them; and 


here, whether there was service or n a 
they were dropped everywhere in veile:| 
and motionless prayer. In Seville th 
law of the mantilla is rigorously e 
forced. If a woman drives, she may wear 
a hat; but if she walks, she must wear 
mantilla under pain of being pointed at 
by the finger of scorn. If she is a youn: 
girl she may wear colors with it (a cheer 
ful blue seems the favorite), but by far 
the greater number came to the cathedra 
in complete black. Those somber figure 
which clustered before chapel, or singly 
dotted the pavement everywhere, wer 
deeply veiled and flitted in and out lik 
shadows in the perpetual twilight. For 
far the greater number, their coming t 
the church was almost their sole escay 
into the world. They must all have had 
their parish churches besides the cath 
dral, and a devotee might make the day 
social whirl by visiting one shrine after 
another. jut I do not think that mar 
do. The Spanish women are of a di 
mestie genius, and ar expected to Ke 
at home by the men who expect to keey 
abroad. 

I do not know just how it is in th 
parish churches; they must each have its 
special rite, which draws and holds the 
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frequenter; but the cathedral constantly 
offers a drama of irresistible appeal. We 
non-Catholies can feel this even at the 
distance to which our Protestantism has 
remanded us, and at your first visit to 
the Seville cathedral during mass you 
cannot help a moment of recreant regret 
when you wish that a part in the mystery 
enacting was your birthright. The es- 
thetic emotion is not denied you; the 
rgan-tide that floods the place bears you 
on it, too; the priests perform their rites 
before the altar for you; they come and 
oo, they bow and kneel, for you; the censer 
ings and smokes for you; the little 
cked-eyed choir-boys and mischievous- 
king acolytes suppress their natures in 
cur behalf as much as if you were a 
eliever, or perhaps more. The whole 
instinted hospitality of the service is 
there for you, as well as for the children 
f the house, and the heart must be rude 
ind the soul ungrateful that would re- 
fuse it. For my part, I accepted it as 
far as I knew how, and when I left the 
worshipers on their knees and went tip- 
toeing from picture to picture and chapel 
to chapel, it was with shame for the un- 
scrupulous sacristan showing me about, 
and I felt that he, if not I, ought to be 
put out and not allowed back till the 
funetion was over. I eall him sacristan 
at a venture; but there were several kinds 
of guides in the cathedral, some in the 
livery of the place and some in civil dress, 
willing to supplement our hotel inter- 
preter, or lying in wait for us when we 
eame alone. I wish now I had taken 
them all, but at the time they tired me, 
and I denied them. 
Though not a day passed but we saw it, 
[ am not able to say what the cathedral 
was like. The choir was planted in the 
heart of it, as it might be a celestial 
refuge in that forest of mighty pillars, as 
creat in girth as the giant redwoods of 
California, and climbing to a Gothic 
firmament horizoned round us with sun- 
set light from near a hundred painted 
windows. The chapels on each side, the 
most beautiful in Spain, abound in riches 
f art and pious memorials, with chief 
among them the Royal Chapel, in the 
prow, as it were, of the ship which the 
cathedral has been resembled to, keeping 
the bones not only of the sainted hero, 
King Fernando, but also, among others, 
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the bones of Peter the Cruel, and of his 
unwedded love, Maria de Padilla, far too 
good for Peter in life, if not quite worthy 
of San Fernando in death. You can see 
the saint’s body on certain dates four 
times a year, when, as your Baedeker will 
tell you, “the troops of the garrison 
march past and lower their colors” out- 
side the cathedral. We were there on 
none of these dates, and, far more regret- 
ably, not on the day of Corpus Christi, 
when those boys whose effigies in sculp- 
tured and painted wood we had seen in 
the museum at Valladolid pace in their 
mystic dance before the people at the 
opposite portal of the cathedral. But I 
appoint any reader, so minded, to go and 
witness the rite some springtime for me. 
There is no hurry, for it is destined to 
endure through the device practised in 
defeating the pope who proposed to 
abolish it. He ordained that it should 
continue only as long as the boys’ actual 
costumes lasted; but by renewing these 
carefully wherever they began to wear 
out, they have become practically im- 
perishable. 

If we missed this attraction of the 
sathedral, we had the high good fortune 
to witness another ceremony peculiar to 
it, but perhaps less popularly acceptable. 
The building had often suffered from 
earthquakes, and on the awful day, dies 
ire, of the great Lisbon earthquake, dur- 
ing mass and at the moment of the eleva- 
tion of the Host, when the worshipers 
were on their knees, there came such a 
mighty shock in sympathy with the far- 
off cataclysm that the people started to 
their feet and ran out of the cathedral. 
If the priests ran after them, as soon as 
the apparent danger was past they led 
the return of their flock and resumed the 
interrupted rite. It was, of course, by a 
miracle that the temple was spared, and 
when it was realized how scarcely Seville 
had escaped the fate of Lisbon it was 
natural that the event should be drama- 
tized in a perpetual observance. Every 
year now, on the 1st of November, the 
clergy leave the cathedral at a chosen 
moment of the mass, with much more 
stateliness than in the original event, and 
lead the people out of one portal, to re- 
turn with them by another for the con- 
clusion of the ceremonial. 

We waited long for the climax, but at 
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last we almost missed it through the over- 
eagerness of the guide I had chosen out 
of many that petitioned. He was so po- 
litely, so forbearingly insistent in his 
offer to see that we were vigilantly cared 
for, that I must have had a heart harder 
than Peter the Cruel’s to have denied him, 
and he planted us at the most favora- 
ble point for the function in the High 
Chapel, with instructions which portal 
to hurry to when the movement began, 
and took his peseta and went his way. 
Then, while we confidingly waited, he 
came rushing back and with a great 
sweep of his hat wafted us to the door 
which he had said the procession would 
go out by, but which he seemed to have 
learned it would come in by, and we were 
saved from what had almost been his 
fatal error. I forgave him the more 
gladly because I could rejoice in his re- 
turning to repair his error, although he 
had collected his money; and with a 
heart full of pride in his verification of 
my theory of the faithful Spanish nature, 
I gave myself to the shining gorgeousness 
of the procession that advanced chanting 
in the blaze of the Sevillian sun. There 
was every rank of clergy, from the arch- 
bishop down, in robes of ceremonial, but 
I am unable honestly to declare the admi- 
ration for their splendor which I would 
have willingly felt. The ages of faith in 
which those vestments were designed were 
apparently not the ages of taste; yet it 
was the shape of the vestments and not 
the color which troubled the eye of un- 
faith, if not of taste. The archbishop in 
crimson silk, with his train borne by two 
acolytes, the canons in their purple, the 
dean in his gold-embroidered robes, and 
the priests and choristers in their black 
robes and white surplices richly satisfied 
it; and if some of the clerics were a little 
frayed and some of the acolytes were 
spotted with the droppings of the can- 
dies, these were details which one remem- 
bered afterward and that did not matter 
at the time. 

When the procession was housed again, 
we went off and forgot it in the gardens 
of the Aleazar. But I must not begin 
yet on the gardens of the Alcazar. We 
went to them every day, as we did to the 
cathedral, but we did not see them until 
our second morning in Seville. We gave 

what was left from the first morning in 












the cathedral to a random exploration of 
the streets and places of the city. There 
was, no doubt, everywhere some touch of 
the bravery of our square of San Fer- 
nando, where the public windows wer 
hung with crimson tapestries and bro- 
eades in honor of St. Raphael; but his 
holiday did not make itself molestively 
felt in the city’s business or pleasur 
Where we could drive we drove, and 
where we must we walked, and we walked 
of course through the famous Calle de las 
Sierpes, because no one drives there. As 
a rule no woman walks there, and natu- 
rally there were many women walking 
there, under the eyes of the popular cafés 
and aristocratic clubs which principally 
abound in Las Sierpes, for it is also the 
street of the principal shops, though it is 
not very long and is narrower than man 
other streets of Seville. It has its nam: 
from so commonplace an origin as tl! 
sign over a tavern door, with some snakes 
painted on it; but if the example of sinu 
osity had been set it by prehistoric ser 
pents, there were scores of other streets 
which have bettered its instruction 
There were streets that crooked away 
everywhere, not going far in any, and 
breaking from time to time into irregul 
angular spaces with a church or a co! 
vent or a nobleman’s house looking into it 
The noblemen’s houses often show 
a severely simple facade to the square o1 
street, and hid their inner glories wit! 
what could have been fancied a haught 
reserve if it had not been for the frank 
ness with which they opened their patios 
to the gaze of the stranger, who, when h 
did not halt his carriage before them 
could enjoy their hospitality from & sid 
walk sometimes eighteen inches wid 
The passing tram-car might grind hi: 
against the tall grilles which were th 
only barriers to the patios, but otherwis 
there would be nothing to spoil his enjoy 
ment of those marble floors and tile: 
walls and fountains potted round wit 
flowering plants. In summer he could 
have seen the family life there; and pe 
ple who are of such oriental seclusio 
otherwise will sometimes even suffer t! 
admiring traveler to come as well as loo 
within. But one who would not pres 
their hospitality so far could reward hi 
forbearance by finding some of the patio 
too new-looking, with rather a glare from 
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their tiles and marbles, their painted iron 
pillars, and their glass roofs which the 
rain comes through in the winter. The 
ladies sit and sew there, or talk, if they 
prefer, and receive their friends, and turn 
night into day in the fashion of climates 
where they are so easily convertible. The 
patio is the place of that peculiarly Span- 
sh rite, the tertulia, and the family 
nightly meets its next of kin and then 
its nearer and farther friends there with 
that Latin regularity which may also 
be monotony. One patio is often much 
like another, though none was perhaps 
of so much public interest as the patio 
of the lady who loved a bull-fighter and 
has made her patio a sort of shrine to 
him. The famous espada perished in his 
heroie calling, no worse if no better than 
those who saw him die, and now his bust 
is in plain view, with a fit inscription 
recognizing his worth and prowess and 
the heads of some of the bulls he slew. 
Under that clement sky the elements 
do not waste the works of man as else- 
where, and many of the houses of Seville 
are said to be such as the Moors built 
there. We did not know them from the 
Christian houses; but there are no longer 
any mosques, while in our wanderings we 
had the pretty constant succession of the 
convents which, when they are still in 
the keeping of their sisterhoods and 
brotherhoods, remain monuments of the 
medieval piety of Spain; or, when they 
are suppressed and turned to secular uses, 
attest the recurrence of her modern moods 
of revolution and reform. It is to one 
of these that Seville owes the stately 
Alameda de Hercules, a promenade cover- 
ing the length and breadth of aforetime 
convent gardens, which you reach from 
the Street of the Serpents by the Street 
of the Love of God, and are then startled 
by the pagan presence of two mighty col- 
imns lifting aloft the figures of Cesar 
and of the titular demigod. Statues and 
pillars are alike antique, and give you 
a moment of the Eternal City the more 
intense because the promenade is of an 
unkempt and broken surface, like the 
cow-field which the Roman Forum used 
to be. Baedeker calls it shady, and I 
dare say it is shady, but I do not re- 
member the trees—only those glorious 
columns climbing the summer sky of the 
Andalusian autumn, and proclaiming the 
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imperishable memory of the republic that 
conquered and the empire that ruled the 
world and have never loosed their hold 
upon it. We were rather newly from the 
grass-grown ruin of a Roman town in 
Wales, and in this other Iberian land we 
were always meeting the witnesses of the 
grandeur which no change short of some 
universal sea-change can wholly sweep 
from the earth. Before it Goth and Arab 
shrink, with all their works, into the local 
and provincial; Rome remains for all 
time imperial and universal. 

Yo descend from this high-horsed re- 
flection, as I must, I have to record that 
there did not seem to be so many small 
boys in Seville as in the Castilian cap- 
itals we had visited; in the very home of 
the bull-feast we did not see one mimic 
corrida given by the torreros of the fu- 
ture. Not even in the suburb of Triana, 
where the small boys again consolingly 
superabounded, was the great national 
game played among the wheels and hoofs 
of the dusty streets to which we crossed 
the Guadalquivir that afternoon. To be 
sure, we were so taken with other things 
that a boyish bull-feast might have rioted 
unnoticed under our horses’ very feet, 
especially on the long bridge which gives 
you the far upward and downward stretch 
of the river, so simple and quiet and 
empty above, so busy and noisy and 
thronged with shipping below. I suppose 
there are lovelier rivers than that—we 
ourselves are known to brag of our Phar- 
par and Abana—but I cannot think of 
anything more nobly beautiful than the 
Guadalquivir resting at peace in her bed, 
where she has had so many bad dreams 
of Carthaginian and Roman and Gothie 
and Arab and Norman invasion. Now 
her waters redden, for the time at least, 
only from the scarlet hulls of the tramp 
steamers lying in long succession beside 
the shore where the gardens of the Deli- 
cias were waiting to welcome us that 
afternoon to our first sight of the pride 
and fashion of Seville. I never got 
enough of the brave color of those 
tramp steamers; and in thinking of them 
as English, Norse, French, and Dutch, 
fetching or carrying their cargoes over 
those war-worn, storied waters, I had 
some finer thrills than in dwelling on the 
Tower of Gold which rose from the midst 
of them. It was built in the last century 
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of the Moorish dominion to mark the last 
point to which the gardens of the Moorish 
palace of the Alcazar could stretch, but 
they were long ago obliterated behind it; 
and though it was so recent, no doubt 
it would have had its pathos if I could 
ever have felt pity for the downfall of 
the Moslem power in Spain. As it was, 
I found the tramp steamers more moving, 
and it was these that my eye preferably 
sought whenever I crossed the Triana 
bridge. 

We were often crossing it on one er- 
rand or other, but now we were especially 
going to see the gipsy quarter of Seville, 
which disputes with that of Granada the 
infamy of the loathsomest purlieu im- 
aginable. Perhaps because it was so 
very loathsome, I would not afterward 
visit the gipsy quarter in Granada, and 
if such a thing were possible I would 
willingly unvisit the gipsy quarter of 
Seville. Let no Romany Rye romanc- 
ing Barrow, or other fond fibbing 
sentimentalist, ever pretend to me here- 
after that those persistent savages have 
even the ridiculous claim of the North 
American Indians to the interest of 
the civilized man, except as something 
to be morally and physically scoured 
and washed up, and drained and fumi- 
gated, and treated with insecticides and 
put away in moth-balls. Our own set- 
tled order of things is not agreeable 
at all points; it reeks and it smells, espe- 
cially in Spain, when you get down to 
its lower levels; but it does not assail the 
senses with such rank offense as smites 
them in the gipsy quarter with sights 
and sounds and odors which to cye and 
ear, as well as nose, were all stenches. 

Low huts lined the street, which 
swarmed at our coming with ragged chil- 
dren running beside us and after us and 
sereaming, “ Minny, mooney, money!” in 
a climax of what they wanted. Men 
leaned against the door-posts and stared 
motionless, and hags, lean and fat, sat on 
the thresholds and wished to tell our for- 
tunes; younger women ranged the side- 
walks and offered to dance. They all 
had flowers in their hair, and some were 
of a horrible beauty, especially one in a 
green waist, with both white and red 
flowers in her dusky locks. Down the 
middle of the road a troop of children, 
some blond, but mostly black, tormented 











a hapless ass colt; and we hurried away 
as fast as our guide could persuade our 
cabman to drive. But the gipsy quarter 
had another street in reserve which mad 
us sorry to have left the first. It paral 
leled the river, and into the center of it 
every manner of offal had been cast fror 
the beginning of time to reek and feste: 
and juicily ripen and rot in unspeakab! 
corruption. It was such a thoroughfar 
as Dante might have imagined in h 
Hell, if people in his time had mind 
such horrors; but as it was we could on] 
realize that it was worse than infernal 
it was medieval—and that we were dri 
ing in such putrid foulness as the gild 
carriages of kings and queens and tl 
prancing steeds and palfreys of knigh 
and ladies found their way through whe: 
ever they went abroad in the picturesq) 
and romantic Middle Ages. I scarcely re- 
member now how we got away and do 
to the decent waterside, and then by th: 
helpful bridge to the other shore of tl 
Guadalquivir, painted red with the refle 
tions of those admirable tramp steamer 
After that abhorrent home of indolence, 
which its children never left except to do 
a little fortune-telling and mule and don- 
key trading, eked out with theft in th 
country round, any show of honest in 
dustry looked wholesome and kind. | 
rejoiced almost as much in the machiner 
as in the men who were loading tl 
steamers; even the huge casks of olives 
which were working from the salt wat: 
poured into them and frothing at th 
bung in great white sponges of spum: 
might have been examples of toil | 
which those noisome vagabonds cou! 
well have profited. But now we had con 
to see another sort of leisure—the famo 
leisure of fortune and fashion driving 
the Delicias, but perhaps never quite f 
filling the traveler’s fond ideal of it. W 
came many times to the Delicias in lh: 
of it, with decreasing disappointment, in- 
deed, but to the last without entire frui- 
tion. For our first visit we could 1 
have had a fitter evening, with its pa 
sky reddening from a streak of suns 
beyond Triana, and we arrived in appr: 
priate circumstance, round the immens' 
circle of the bull-ring and past the palac 
which the Due de Montpensier has giv 
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the church for a theological seminary, 


with long stretches of beautiful gardens 
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Then we were in the famous Paseo, a 
drive with footways on each side, and on 
one side dusky groves widening to the 
river. The paths were lit with gleaming 
statues, and among the palms and the 
eucalyptuses were orange-trees full of 
their golden globes, which we wondered 
were not stolen till we were told they were 
of that bitter sort which are mostly sent to 
Scotland, not because they are in accord 
with the acrid nature of man there, but 
that they may be wrought into marma- 
lade. On the other hand stretched less 
formal woods, with fields for such polite 
athletics as tennis, which the example of 
the beloved young English Queen of 
Spain is bringing into reluctant favor 
with women immemorially accustomed to 
immobility. The road was badly kept, 
like most things in Spain, where when 
a thing is done it is expected to stay done. 
Every afternoon it is a cloud of dust and 
every evening a welter of mud, for the 
Iberian idea of watering a street is to 
soak it into a slough. But nothing can 
spoil the Paseo, and that evening we had 
it mostly to ourselves, though there were 
two or three carriages with ladies in hats, 
and at one place other ladies had dis- 
mounted and were courageously walking, 
while their carriages followed. A mag- 
nate of some sort was shut alone in a 
brougham, in the care of footman and 
coachman with deeply silver-banded hats; 
there were a few military and civil riders, 
and there was distinctly a young man in 
a dog-cart with a groom, keeping abreast 
the landau of three ladies in mantil- 
las, with whom he was improving what 
seemed a chance acquaintance. Along 
the course the public park gave way at 
times to the grounds of private villas; 
before one of these a boy did what he 
could for us by playing ball with a priest. 
At other points there were booths with 
chairs and tables, where I am sure inter- 
esting parties of people would have been 
sitting if they could have expected us to 
pass, 

The reader, pampered by the brilliant 
excitements of our American promenades, 
may think this spectacle of the gay world 
of Seville dull; but he ought to have been 
with us a colder, redder, and sadder even- 
ing when we had the Delicias still more 
to ourselves. Afterward the Delicias 
seemed to cheer up, and the place was 
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fairly frequented on a holiday, which we 
had not suspected was one till our cabman 
convinced us from his tariff that we must 
pay him double, because you must always 
do that in Seville on holidays. By this 
time we knew that most of the Sevillian 
rank and riches had gone to Madrid for 
the winter, and we were the more sur- 
prised by some evident show of them in 
the private turnouts where by far most 
of the turnouts were public. 3ut in 
Spain a carriage is a carriage, and the 
Sevillian cabs are really very proper and 
sometimes even handsome, and we felt 
that our own did no discredit to the Deli- 
cias. Many of the holiday-makers were 
walking, and there were actually women 
on foot in hats and hobble-skirts without 
being openly mocked. On the evening 
of our last resort to the Delicias it was 
quite thronged far into the twilight, af- 
ter a lemon sunset that continued to 
tinge the east with pink and violet. 
There were hundreds of carriages, fully 
half of them private, with coachmen and 
footmen in livery. With them it seemed 
to be the rule to stop in the circle at a 
turning-point a mile off and watch the 
going and coming. It was a serious 
spectacle, but not solemn, and it had its 
reliefs, its high-lights. It was always 
pleasant to see three Spanish ladies on 
a carriage seat, the middle one protrud- 
ing because of their common bulk, and 
oftener in umbrella-wide hats with tower- 
ing plumes than in the charming man- 
tilla. There were no top-hats or other 
formality in the men’s dress; some of 
them were on horseback, and there were 
two women riding. 

Suddenly, as if it had come up out of 
the ground, I perceived a tram-car keep- 
ing abreast of the riding and walking 
and driving, and through all I was agree- 
ably aware of files of peasants bestriding 
their homing donkeys on the bridle-path 
next the tram. I confess that they in- 
terested me more than my social equals 
and superiors; I should have liked to 
talk with those fathers and mothers of 
toil, bestriding or perched on the crup- 
pers of their donkeys, and I should have 
liked especially to know what passed in 
the mind of one dear little girl who 
sat before her father with her bare 
brown legs tucked into the pockets of 
the pannier. 
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Dolliver’s Aid to the Injured 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


HE air was sultry, the sky was ob- 
: secured by a heavy, sweeping cur- 

tain of cloud, and the landscape 
had taken on a grotesque aspect in the 
weird, greenish light that sometimes 
precedes a thunder-storm. It was the 
late afternoon of a very hot Sunday in 
August, and the Dollivers, who had been 
spending the week-end motoring in New 
Jersey, had put up the cover of their car, 
buttoned down the side curtains, and were 
scudding toward New York, while occa- 
sional hurrying pedestrians cast envious 
glances at them as they whirred past. 

“Lots of these people are going to be 
drenched, aren’t they?’ said Marjorie at 
last, in a carefully casual tone. 

“They are,” succinctly returned her 
husband. “ We’re not playing the auto- 
mobile game any more, you remember.” 

“Oh, Ill remember,” she promised, 
drolly. 

“Well, don’t you imagine for one 
fleeting instant that I’m going to forget 
it,” he advised. “ Hereafter the pathetic, 
perspiring pedestrians panting along the 
way may continue to pant, as far as we’re 
concerned, and those who are so ill- 
advised as to be overtaken by a flood 
may swim out. This ark’s full.” 

“Woof!” barked Marjorie. “ Woof, 
woof!” 

“That’s all right, but this time you 
beware of the dog. His bite’s going to 
be worse than his bark,” warned Page, 
whereat his wife laughed outright. 

The young people had owned their car 
only a few months, and had begun their 
motoring career with altruistic dreams of 
pleasures shared not only with their ac- 
quaintances but with occasional casual 
wayfarers along their road—dreams born 
of their own wistful imaginings before the 
advent of the little car, when they, too, 
had stood on curbstones and watched 
oblivious motorists whirl past, flaunting 
empty tonneaus behind them. In pur- 
suit of these ideals the Dollivers had had 
some strange adventures. 


There had been the episode of the 
eccentric railway president, whom they 
had picked up one afternoon on a dusty 
road, supposing him to be only the shabby 
old man he appeared, and who subse- 
quently had accused Page of being “a 
leetle too smooth,” and had ironically 
dubbed him “Golden Rule Dolliver. There 
had been the case of the two old ladies, 
one of whom had missed her purse after a 
drive with these hospitable young stran- 
gers, with disconcerting results. Once 
they had been taken for kidnappers, 
and only the day before they had sacri- 
ficed a part of this very week-end trip 
in order to help once more a woman who 
had systematically made use of them and 
their car for weeks, and they had become 
conspicuously involved in consequence in 
an attempt at fraud on the part of one 
of her relatives. 

After this last affair they had agreed 
that “this automobile game,” as they 
called their little philanthropic experi- 
ment, was too dangerously liable to mis- 
interpretation to be continued indis- 
criminately, and that in future they must 
confine its activities to persons of their 
acquaintance, who, presumably, would 
know how to play it. Notwithstanding 
the philosophy with which he had seemed 
to dismiss the matter on the day of its oc- 
currence, the memcry rankled more deep- 
ly in Dolliver’s mind than in Marjorie’s. 

“ What manner of worms are we, that 
we should never turn?” he now demand- 
ed, whimsically argumentative. “ Haven’t 
we been smitten on both cheeks and yet 
again, just because we’re always asking 
people to fill up our empty seats?” 

“T know, but—in spite of it all, it 
does seem selfish not to, doesn’t it?” 

“Sure it does! That’s where the fun 
comes in. I like to be selfish.” 

“You?” Marjorie laughed again, with 
a quick little glow in her eyes. “ You're 
exactly like Susie Damn.” 

“ Susie who?” 


“Damn. Don’t you remember her?! 
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She was one of those tippy dolls with a 
weight in the bottom, so she always came 
up smiling, however hard and often she 
was knocked down. You can’t help it, 
Page. You’re made that way.” 

“Oh, I am, am I?” he retorted. “ Well, 
I’m going to help it this time. You see 
those two women just ahead? Yester- 
day we’d have insisted upon taking them 
home, but you watch us discreetly and 
consistently mind our own business to- 
day . 

“ Oh, Page, see what lovely clothes they 
have!” commented Marjorie, as they 
passed the two women in question. “ But 
if we should pick them up, I suppose one 
or the other of them would prove to be 
an adventuress,” she added, sighing. 

“Or take you for one,” he supple- 
mented. 

They ran along for a few minutes in 
silence, and then he added: “ Here it 
comes! Now we'll catch it!” 

A cloud of dust swept toward them on 
a blustering wind, and following that 
eame the first big, pattering drops of 
rain, accompanied by increasingly brill- 
iant lightning and an almost continuous 
rumble of thunder. Dolliver, who had 
diminished his speed before meeting the 
blinding dust-cloud, now slowed still more 
and glanced at Marjorie, who was staring 
unheedingly out into the rain; then, with 
a smothered, impatient ejaculation, he 
opened the throttle so sharply that the 
automobile sprang forward like a live 
thing under spur. A moment later, 
frowning and without comment, he 
swung the car abruptly to the left and 
stopped it, with the fore-wheels in the 
grass by the side of the road. 

“ What’s the matter?” she asked. 

‘lm going back,” he doggedly re- 
turned, reversing the engine. 

“Oh, dearest! You mean—no, of 
course you don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do. I’m going back to get 
those two women.” 

“Oh, you jewel! I was just going to 
beg you to. They had on such lovely 
clothes!’ And perhaps they are nice peo- 


ple, after all. There must be some, you 


ow 


“ Now, none of that!” he expostulated. 
The car was racing with the storm. 
“This is not the automobile game at all. 
This is first aid to the injured—no social 
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amenities attached. We'll pick up those 
ladies out of the wet, and we’ll put them 
down again at the nearest possible dry 
spot, but we will not concern ourselves 
as to who they are or where they came 
from, nor yet as to their ultimate destina- 
tion; and as to permitting ourselves to 
be drawn into their affairs to the slight- 
est degree, we shall po-litely but posi- 
tively re-fuse. Agreed?’ 

“ Agreed,” she responded, happily. “I'll 
sit here beside you and we'll sternly dis- 
courage conversation — but, oh, I’m so 
glad we're going back, and I do hope we 
get there before their things are ruined!” 

“Well, J hope this isn’t the time we 
get into a scrape we can’t get out of,” he 
grimly retorted. 

A moment later they discovered the 
women they sought, who were trying to 
supplement the thin shelter of a small 
tree by huddling under a beautiful but 
wholly inadequate lace parasol, for by 
this time it was raining smartly. One 
of them was elderly, although very erect 
and alert, with a firm, well - modulated 
voice and an unhurried manner, and the 
other was young and strikingly beautiful. 
They accepted at once, very gratefully, 
Dolliver’s offer to carry them on to a dry 
spot. 

“This is wonderful of you!” exclaimed 
the girl, as she followed the other into 
the tonneau. “Imagine turning back in 
a storm like this to pick up two stran- 
gers!” 

“We couldn’t bear to think of your 
being soaked through,” said Marjorie. 
“ Are you very wet?” 

“Nothing has suffered as yet except 
my granddaughter’s parasol,” replied the 
older woman, “but in five minutes 
more—”’ The remainder of the sentence 
was lost in a crash of thunder. Mean- 
while, after hastily refastening the side 
eurtain, Dolliver had decided to light 
his lamps, for daylight was ending pre- 
maturely in the storm; and as he slipped 
past Marjorie and into his seat again, 
shaking the water from his arms and 
shoulders, their elderly guest concluded, 
“Tt is most kind—most thoughtful of you 
to come to our rescue.” 

“ Not at all,” returned Page, deliberate- 
ly trite. “It gives us great pleasure. 
Where may we take you?” 

“To Meadowvale, Mr. Latham’s coun- 
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try place over on the Short Hills road, if 
you chance to be going that way,” was 
the reply. “Otherwise to the nearest 
place where we can find shelter and a 
conveyance or a telephone. But on no ac- 
count let us take you out of your way 
this storm,” urged, whereupon 
Marjorie stole a triumphant glance at 
' her husband, but found him unresponsive 
and apparently unmoved by this evidence 
of consideration on the part of their pas- 
sengers. 

“Tt will be quite simple to leave you 
at Meadowvale,” he said. “ Either road 
is convenient for us. It’s the second turn 
to the right, isn’t it?’ 

“T think so. At any rate, you turn 
just beyond the Stanfords’, that large 
place with the stone wall and the wrought- 

Meadowvale is less than a 


in she 


iron 
mile beyond.” 

“ And please don’t think I was taking 
my grandmother out for a four-mile walk 
in this weather,” added the girl, with a 
: little laugh. “ We’ve been taking tea 
with some friends near here, and the 
Lathams, whom we're visiting, were to 
send their car back for us in an hour. 
It didn’t come, and as we knew our 
hostess had another engagement we de- 
cided to set out on foot. Our friends 
protested, but we had no idea it would 
rain so soon and we expected to meet the 
car any minute, and—so here we are, 
thanks to you, when otherwise we might 
be drowning under that leaky little tree 
back there. You ought to be given a 
life-saving medal.” 

“ Oh, we like to!” eagerly began Mar- 
jorie, and then, remembering that the 


gates. 


: automobile game was over, she finished, 
: politely: “I mean, one is glad, of course, 
: to do what one can. I dare say had the 


i circumstances been reversed you would 
have done no less for us.” 

“Which does not in the least diminish 
our gratitude to you,” smiled the elder 
of their guests, graciously. “I’m afraid, 
though I can’t see out, that a good many 
people less fortunate than we are being 
drenched. Have we passed many?” 

“ Several,” said Dolliver. Just then, by 
one of the coincidences in which life 
abounds, he leaned forward, attracted per- 
haps by some vague familiarity of out- 
line or attitude, to look more sharply at 
a man standing in the comparative pro- 
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tection of the high hedge surrounding a 
country place, at the same time exclaim 
ing: “ Why, that looks like—no, it isn’t 
Yes,” as a brilliant flash of lightning 
made everything distinct for an instant 
“by George, it is!” He stopped the car, 
hastily explaining to the ladies in the 
tonneau: “Here’s a man I know 

Would you mind—I’m afraid he may b 

a little wet, but would you mind if | 
asked him to join us?” 

“ Certainly not,” cordially returned th 
grandmother. “Surely, we should be ver 
ungrateful indeed to deny your frien 
the shelter you have so generously giv: 
to two strangers.” 

Page accordingly backed the car tov 
ard the figure crushed into the hedge 
and called: 

“Come in out of the wet, won’t yo 
This Dolliver — Page Dolliver,” | 
added, as the other peered through t! 
darkness of the storm, apparently qui 
tioning that this invitation could 
meant for him. “Hurry up, man! 
You'll melt!” 

“By Christopher, this is luck!” 1 
sponded a pleasant masculine voice, at t! 
sound of which, Marjorie afterward r 
membered, the girl gave a little gas) 
“T thought I’d have to swim for it. I’ 
already pretty wet, you know,” he warn 
pausing in the act of unbuttoning t! 
curtain flap. 

“Never mind. There are plenty 
rugs and things. I think you can ma 
age. There are two ladies back ther 
whom we picked up down the road a bi 
but they say you may come in.” 

“T’m deeply grateful to-them—and t 
you.” The young man stepped quick! 
into the dusky tonneau, turning as | 
did so to refasten the flap against dri 
ing gusts of rain. “ And I'll try to do a 
little damage as possible. As the moving 
figures in a flood, you people certainly d 
outelass the Noah family, and thanks 1 i 
you I’m not really so very wet yet, « ; 
cept on the surface. There, I think that’ | Vai 
all tight. Now, is there a heavy rug i i 
which I can insulate myself, so to spea 
before I sit down? Ah, thank you,” 
the girl, who had drawn nearer her gran 
mother to make room for him, silent] 
thrust into his hands a rug she had 

ready pulled from the rack, which | 
wrapped around him before slipping int 
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“It’s very generous 

f you to let me share—” He broke off 
sharply, and Dolliver, who had been wait- 
ng for an opportunity to introduce his 
riend, unobservantly seized the moment. 

“ Marjorie, this is Mr. Karr,” he said. 
‘My wife—here beside me. These other 
idies, like yourself, we have just—” 

Marjorie, who had twisted in her seat 
n an effort to help Karr with the rug, 

d seen him look for the first time at 

s companions in the tonneau, and now 
he clutched her husband’s arm. Dolliver 
turned to see in the lightning’s flicker- 

g glare the two young people staring 
nto each other’s agitated faces, while the 
gvrandmother’s expression was one of stern 
rigidity. For a few seconds the only 

ind was of the pouring rain and the 
rashing thunder. Then the grandmother 
poke, 

“We already know Mr. Karr—rather 
vell,” she said. “ Now if you'll be kind 
enough to drive to Meadowvale as rapidly 
as possible, please ” 

“Certainly,” said Dolliver. As he 
started the car he leaned toward Marjorie, 
muttering: “Great Seott, what have we 
got into now?” 

“T beg your pardon,” young Karr was 
saying at the same time, in the tense 
tone of one who suffers. “I didn’t know 

of course, I couldn’t dream that—that 
t would be you—here.” 

In talking it over afterward the Dol- 
ivers agreed that if the lady had ac- 
epted this statement at its face value 

nd held her peace, nothing more would 

ive happened, but they differed concern- 
ing the reasons for her subsequent course. 
Marjorie contended that she was too 
ngry, believing herself outwitted and en- 
snared, to permit Karr to carry off un- 
challenged his apparent assumption that 
she was still unaware of the superior 
strategy through which she fancied he 
had brought about the present situation; 
hile Page argued that in her startled 
perception of the dangers of this swift 
‘risis, the grandmother simply committed 
the immemorial error of conspirators and 
intrigantes at crucial moments and over- 
played her part. At any rate, to young 
Karr’s somewhat broken explanation she 
returned, with cold if somewhat precipi- 
tate severity: 

“That is searcely worth while, is it? 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—73 
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Surely you do not expect me to accept 
this as coincidence.” 

“ This—meeting, you mean? Certainly 
it’s coincidence, Mrs. Toland. What else 
could it be?” 

“The trap was skilfully arranged, I 
admit,” she continued. “ We stepped into 
it without suspicion. But you must see 
that it is all quite obvious now.” 

“Gran, dear!” the girl expostulated, 
faintly. 

“What's obvious?” puzzled the man. 
“T don’t understand.” 

“Please don’t be childish, Mr. Karr, 
nor assume that I am,” was the cold re- 
sponse. “When your friends, having 
passed us, return after some time to pick 
us up, selecting us from among the scores 
whom they must have seen hurrying for 
cover, and when within five minutes after 
this you are discovered waiting under a 
hedge by the wayside, surely the inference 
is too obvious to admit of discussion.” 

“Page!” ejaculated Marjorie, in an in- 
dignant undertone. “ Did you hear that? 
Does she think that we—” Dolliver lifted 
a silencing hand and half turned toward 
the group in the tonneau, his lips parted 
to speak, but Karr had already taken up 
the charge. 

“ Nevertheless, you’re mistaken, Mrs. 
Toland,” he said, firmly. “And whatever 
you prefer to believe of me, you must not 
misunderstand the motives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dolliver. If they returned to pick 


.you up after passing you, it was solely in 


response to their own kindly impulse and 
had no connection whatever with me or 
my affairs, of which they know nothing. 
My later advent upon the scene was en- 
tirely accidental and unpremeditated, and 
this encounter was as great a surprise to 
me as it could possibly have been to you. 
You must believe this in justice to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dolliver.” 

“And also in justice to Mr. Karr,” 
began Page; but the girl interrupted, in 
a tone as distinct and cold as Mrs. 
Toland’s: 

“T think you forget, grandmother, 
that Mr. Karr has made it perfectly 
clear that he has as little desire to meet 
us as—as we have to meet him.” 

“Why do you say that?’ demanded 
the young man. “How can you say 
that?” 

“Never mind now,” interposed Mrs. 
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Toland. “This is neither the time nor 
the place to discuss it. Can’t you drive 
faster, Mr. Dolliver? Haven’t we passed 
the Stanford gate yet?” 

‘I think we’re not far from it,” Page 
replied. “It’s impossible to make much 
speed in this downpour. The road’s too 
slippery. Is the rain driving in at all 
back there?” 

“ Make all the haste you can, please,” 
she bade him, heedless of his question, 
and turned again toward Karr, who 
meanwhile was urging the girl to speech. 

“Why do you say I haven’t wanted to 
see you?” he persisted. “ What could I 
have done that I haven’t done?” 

“Nothing, I suppose — since you 
couldn’t explain it,” she returned, bit- 
terly. 

“ Natalie, I positively forbid you to 
talk about this matter here,” sternly inter- 
posed her grandmother again, raising her 
voice to make it heard over the beating 
of the rain, and then waited for a ter- 
rific crash of thunder to subside before 
continuing: “And if this contretemps 
is as accidental as you would have us be- 
lieve, Mr. Karr, you will not take ad- 
vantage of it to force upon my grand- 
daughter a situation from which she 
would otherwise have been protected.” 

“T have already assured you,” he told 
her, clearly, “that the encounter is 
wholly accidental, and I was about to 
remove myself and so terminate this 
very painful scene, when Natalie said 
something that—well, that must be ex- 
plained, that’s all! I want to know what 
you expected that I didn’t do?” he con- 
tinued, doggedly. 

“But you didn’t do anything,” ex- 
claimed the girl, with a little catch in 
her voice. “ You just accepted it—tacit- 

ly acknowledged everything—” 

“ Accepted it! Good Lord!” he cried. 
“Tidn’t you make it sufficiently clear 
that I must? Did you expect me to go 
on indefinitely being turned away from 
your door and having my letters sent 
back unopened? A man doesn’t do that, 
you know.” 

“But you never even tried!” she re- 
torted, sharply. “You never came— 
never telephoned ~” 

“Never tried! Never came! What 
do you mean?” Both were talking at 
once and neither paid the slightest at- 


tention to Mrs. Toland, who was vain! 
trying to check their impetuous utter 
ances. “Don’t you know—” 

“You never even answered my let 
ter!” charged the girl, concluding lh 
accusation. 

“Letter?” Karr caught at the wor 
“What letter? I’ve had no letter fr 
you! Natalie, did you write to m 
after—?”’ 

“Oertainly not!” Mrs. Toland sei 
the opportunity, but was unable to h 
it. The girl was not to be restrained 

“Yes, I did. I can’t help it, Gray 
did! What’s the use of denying that 
wrote to him? He knows I did!” 

“Natalie, control yourself!’ M 
Toland’s voice was incisive, and for 
moment her granddaughter yielded 
the habit of submission to authorit 
It was here that Marjorie leaned nea: 
her husband, softly protesting: 

“Page, we’ve no right to hear tl 
It’s too intimate! We must talk—a: 
keep talking!” 

“Greatness isn’t the only thing that 
thrust upon one,” he retorted. “ Besid 
this begins to look like a battle for | 
liberty, and the pursuit of happin 
Don’t distract their attention.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Toland had continue: 
“T have already pointed out, Mr. Kar 
that you have us at a disadvantage. 
ean neither alight, with my granddau; 
ter, in this storm, nor can I insist, und 
the circumstances, upon your doing 
But I assure you this affair has be 
settled once for all, and it will be pe 


fectly useless to reopen it. Moreover 
you foree me to remind you that we a1 


not alone, and that this is essentially 
family matter.” 

“Tt is essentially a matter concern 
Natalie and me, Mrs. Toland,” assert 
the young man, “and I begin to s) 
pect that the family has already assun 
a much larger part in it than is just 
either of us—and I’m going to find 
here and now.” 


“Bully for you!” muttered Dollive: 


but only Marjorie heard. “ More pow 
to your elbow!” 

“ Natalie, didn’t any of my messag 
reach you?” asked Karr. 

“What messages? There were 


messages. Days and days went by—a 


you never came—never made a sign 
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nor sent any word at all—and then I 


wrote, begging for some explanation—” 


“But I did! Dearest, dearest, I be- 
zieged your house! I ealled, I wrote— 
telephoned — telegraphed — the answer 
as always the same: ‘ Miss Brainard is 
ot at home.’ The letters came back 
unopened, the telegrams were never an- 
swered, and at last, naturally—I didn’t 
vant to annoy you—and I gave it up. 
| realized, of course, that the thing had 

ocked you—hurt you cruelly—and that 

u had every right to demand of me 
| explanation; but I did not expect you 

deny me all opportunity to make it. 
[ did not expect to be condemned with- 

t any hearing whatever.” 

“But—but I don’t understand,” fal- 
tered Natalie. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Toland can explain,” 
grimly suggested her lover. 

“T can.” The grandmother’s tone was 
risp and clear and full of dignity. 
‘And it is quite characteristic of you, 
Mir. Karr, that you should first place me 

a disadvantage and then force this 

planation.” 

‘IT am at least giving you an op- 
ortunity to explain,” he submitted. 
‘That’s more than you did for me.” 
Here Marjorie and Page exchanged 
furtive glances of delight. When Mrs. 
Toland spoke again, the increased frigid- 
ity of her tone indicated that the shot 
ad taken effect. 

“You are entirely aware, I think, Mr. 
Karr,” she began, “that although Miss 
Brainard’s family had at first no active 
bjection to you personally, we have at 

) time considered the proposed marriage 
between you and my granddaughter as 
t all desirable or even suitable.” 

“T have been given to understand as 
nuch,” he mentioned, dryly. 

“And for that reason—as well as be- 
cause she is so young—we declined to 
innounece the engagement formally.” 

“Hoping that something would occur 
to break it off,” he translated. 

“Believing that my granddaughter 
herself would perceive with experience 
that she would be much wiser to marry 
. man of her own circle, who could give 
her the social position to which she is 
accustomed and for which she has been 
rather brilliantly equipped, as well as 
the means to enjoy it.” 
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“In other words, you felt that she 
would be throwing herself away on a 
nobody,” he observed. 

“The phrase is yours, Mr. Karr.” 

“But correctly conveys your meaning, 
nevertheless. May I suggest that we 
have been over this ground rather ex- 
haustively before, Mrs. Toland?” 

“And, anyway, in the end you did 
consent, you know,” Natalie reminded 
her. 

“Tn the end we— acquiesced, reluc- 
tantly,” discriminated the grandmother, 
“because Mr. Karr was importunate 
and you were headstrong, and the situa- 
tion—which would never have been per- 
mitted to reach that point had I been 
at home—seemed to call for tact and 
discretion. We hoped and _ believed, 
however, that the arrangement would 
prove to be only temporary. But we 
also believed—and upon this I cannot 
place too strong an emphasis—we also 
believed, Mr. Karr, that you were at 
least an honorable man, of unimpeach- 
able morals and exemplary life. When 
this belief proved to be unfounded, the 
tentative engagement between you—” 

“Tt was not tentative! Why do you 
all persist in belittling it?’ contended 
Natalie. “ Whatever may have happened 
since, we were formally and definitely 
engaged, with the full consent of the 
family!” 

“T repeat, the tentative engagement 
ended at once, automatically,” continued 
Mrs. Toland, unmoved. “ Under no cir- 
cumstances would Miss Brainard’s fam- 
ily permit her to associate with—much 
less to marry—a man of lax morals and 
dissipated habits.” 

“ And you find it convenient to assume 
that I have both.” Karr was evidently 
holding himself in strong restraint. 

“The facts speak for themselves,” she 
returned, with cold finality. “The men 
of our circle do not figure in gambling- 
house scandals, Mr. Karr.” 

Marjorie shot a quick glance at Dol- 
liver, who winked reassuringly, shrugged 
a shoulder ever so slightly, and brushed 
away an imaginary cobweb with a little 
movement of his fingers. 

“Oh, Rob, why were you there?” ap- 
pealed the girl. “There must be some 
explanation !” 

“Mr. Karr’s reasons for visiting places 
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of that character cannot concern us in 
the least, Natalie,” admonished her 
grandmother. “It is indisputable that 
he was arrested there by the police, like 
any other common gambler, which is 
quite sufficient to exclude him from our 
horizon.” 

“ Natalie, on my word of honor I was 
never in a gambling-house before in my 
life,” said Karr, very earnestly. “ Will 
you believe that?” 

“Y-yes, if you say so, Rob; but 
why 

‘I went this time solely out of curi- 
osity, and because George Holmes asked 
me to. He was a classmate of mine at 
eollege and lives in Denver. He’s a 
mighty good sort, but he has one weak- 
ness—he will gamble. He told me that 
he was going to Gildersleeve’s that night, 
and invited me to go with him.” 

“And you went, of course, for his 
sake,” swiftly interpreted the girl. 
“Don’t you see, Gran? He went to be 
with this Mr.—with his friend—hoping 
that he might influence him not to—” 

‘No, I didn’t, Natalie,” disclaimed 
her lover. “Don’t make any mistake 
about this. There aren’t any missionary 
motives mixed up in it at all. Holmes 
has a conscience of his own, in perfectly 
good working order. He doesn’t need 
mine. He has also a lot of money, and 
it is distinctly none of my business what 
he does with it. I have already told you 
that I went solely out of curiosity.” 

‘Page, I like that man!” impulsively 
breathed Marjorie. 

Dolliver nodded, smiling, and _ bent 
over the wheel, trying to see the road 
ahead. The rain still fell heavily, but 
the lightning had almost ceased and the 
thunder was dying away in distant rum- 
bles. 

“And does that seem to you a very 
lofty or a very adequate motive, Mr. 
Karr?” inquired Mrs. Toland. 

“Tt seems to me a very natural one,” 
he returned, simply. “In the first place, 
Gildersleeve’s house is celebrated in ev- 
ery club in town for the beauty of its 
decorations. It was done by Sutphen 
Brown and is ealled one of his master- 
pieces, which in itself is enough to make 
a man want to see it. Then we’ve been 
hearing a good deal lately about the 
frankness with which these gambling- 
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places are conducted under the ver 
noses of the police, and of the number 
of well-known men who frequent them 
notably Gildersleeve’s—and when Holm: 
offered to take me there it oceurred 

me that it would be interesting to s 
how much of all this was true and wh 





a gambling-house was like, anyway—a1 
I found out. We’d been there just h 
an hour when the place was raided, a 
for some reason—perhaps because th: 
knew we were not habitués of the ho 
—the police chose Holmes and me, w 
three or four others, as scapegoats, 
let the rest go. Of course, we gave 
sumed names and had comparatively |] 
tle difficulty in getting off, but sor 
body recognized us " 

“And the next day we learned fr 
the morning paper that the man wh 
attentions to my granddaughter we | 
countenanced and for whom we 
therefore, to a certain extent, made 
selves social sponsors, had figured in t 
vulgar, sensational, disgraceful exposé 
a notorious gambling-house.” 

“ And does that seem to you a suftici: 
reason for denying me all opportunity 
explain how my presence there ec 
about?’ he demanded. 

“That it came about at all, Mr. K 
makes any explanation futile,” was | 
sharp retort. “A man may step fr 
my drawing-room into the police cor 
if his inclinations lead him that way 
he cannot return to my drawing-room.’ 

“Score one for grandmother,” n 
mured Dolliver in his wife’s ear. M 
jorie’s hands were clenched, her ey t 
brilliant, and her cheeks pink with « 
citement. 

“ But is that all?’ cried Natalie. 

“ All?” echoed her grandmother. “ W] 
do you mean ?” 

“ Why—there must have been sor 
thing more—something worse—than th 
Rob, on your word of honor, was that 
that happened ?”’ i 

“On my word of honor, Natalie, tl ; 

vas the extent of my transgression. [I 
told you the whole truth. You beli 
that, don’t you? The whole truth!” 

“Without altering the situation by 
hair’s breadth,” Mrs. Toland hastened 

supply, “since you have not been abl 
deny the essential facts in the matter.” 

“But he has, Gran! Don’t you se 
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The essential thing is his reason—his mo- 
tive in being there. That makes all the 
difference.” 

“T have already said, Natalie, that we 
are not concerned with Mr. Karr’s rea- 
sons, plausible or otherwise, for indulg- 
ing his somewhat questionable tastes, nor 
in the arguments with which he seeks to 
justify his conduct. The situation should 
not have been possible under any circum- 
stances, and that it was possible has elimi- 
nated him, as far as we are concerned, 

m any future consideration.” 

“ Apropos of reasons, we are forget- 
ting the other wing of the situation,” 
said Karr, “and unlike you, Mrs. Toland, 
we are very much interested, Natalie and 
I, in the arguments her family can offer 
in justification of their own conduct in 
this affair.” 

“Well, I wondered how long it was 
going to take them to get to that!” whis- 
pered Marjorie, with a catch of her 
breath. “I almost asked her myself!” 

“Yes, you didn’t finish telling us about 
that.” The girl quickly caught up the 
thread. “You very deftly shifted the 
burden of defense to Rob’s shoulders, 
didn’t you?” 

‘I do not recognize the necessity of 
any defense, Natalie, and I have explained 
very fully, it seems to me.” 

‘You’ve not explained why I was told 
that no message had come from Rob.” 

“My dear child, you had already had 

very painful shock in this wretched 
affair and we thought it best to spare 
you every possible additional strain. We 
knew that as soon as you were able to 
see all this rationally—in perspective, as 
it were—you would inevitably come to 
feel as the rest of us did about it.” 

“* We thought,’ ‘we knew.’ You mean 
you thought and told mamma what to do, 
as usual,” keenly charged Natalie. 

“And did it never occur to you, Mrs. 
Toland,” pressed the young man, “ that 
as Natalie’s fiancé it was my right to ex- 
plain this thing to her and her right to 
hear me if she wished? Has it occurred 
to you that we are individuals, living our 
own lives? 

“Tt oceurred to us not only that we 
had the right, but that it was our duty to 
safeguard a very young and inexperienced 
girl against the continued advances of a 
man who had already proved himself un- 
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worthy of her,” stated Mrs. Toland, with 
great dignity. 

“Even to the extent of intercepting 
letters, telegrams, and telephone messages 
intended for her?” he thrust, and instant- 
ly the grandmother parried: 

“Certainly to the extent of protecting 
her from her own foolish impulses, re- 
sulting from the blind, sentimental in- 
fatuation which had led her into this 
unfortunate situation in the first place, 
and from which she could hardly be ex- 
pected to free herself at once.” 

“And do you mean to tell me ”—the 
girl’s voice shook—“ that you all—all of 
you—lied to me—” 

“Natalie! You forget yourself, my 
child!” 

“Yes, lied to me—and lied about me— 
all that time? That you let me sit there 
hour after hour—day after day—watching 
—waiting—praying for just one little 
word from Rob—just one little sign—” 

“My dear love!” Karr’s voice was 
husky. 

“You let me think that he was dis- 
graced—and ashamed—and a coward— 
that he was afraid even to come and see 
me again—and all the time you were 
lying to me about him and to him about 
me! You even— Where’s the letter I 
wrote him? What have you done with 
that ?” 

“Your mother has it.” 

“ Where did she get it?” 

“The servants had instructions to take 
all outgoing mail to her.” 

“Oh! Oh! How—how dared you!” 

“ My poor child, all this just shows how 
necessary it was. Even yet you are 
unreasoning and irresponsible in this 
matter—a victim of the strange sort of 
infatuation a young girl occasionally 
eonceives for a man entirely unworthy 
of her. Some day, Natalie, you will un- 
derstand and be grateful—” 

“You had no right to assume that he 
had ‘proved himself unworthy,’ as you 
sav. He hadn't!” 

“Well, at any rate, he has now,” ob- 
served Mrs. Toland. 

“Now?” Both challenged her at the 
same instant. 

“By your own confession, Mr. Karr, 
whatever your real motive in visiting that 
gambling-house may have been, you were 
entirely unrestrained by any sense of the 
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impropriety of visiting an establishment 
the very existence of which was a defiance 
of law and order and an open flaunting 
of one of the most pernicious forms of 
vice. By your own confession you choose 
your friends from among persons whose 
habit it is to frequent resorts of that char- 
acter, and you regard the whole matter 
so lightly that, even accepting your de- 
fense at its face value, your unprincipled 
curiosity led you to countenance and en- 
courage by your presence a practice uni- 
versally condemned by all right-thinking 
people. I need add that my 
granddaughter is not accustomed to the 
atmosphere which you seem to find it so 
easy to enter, and I assure you her fam- 
ily will think no price too high to rescue 
her from and such a 
future as a life with you promises. The 
very fact that you were willing, under 
all the cireumstances, to force yourself 
upon us at a moment like this and to 
compel discussion of a question already 
closed only proves again that—”’ She 
stopped short, caught her breath, paused 
for a moment, and demanded: 
“ Where we? Why haven’t we ar- 
rived at Meadowvale? We should have 
been there long ago! Mr. Dolliver, where 
are you taking us?” 

“T don’t think I ean tell you exactly,” 
replied Page, leaning forward to peer out 
into the darkness. “I must have taken 
the wrong turn somewhere, and I’ve been 
running around a little, trying various 
roads, thinking I might strike the right 
one somehow. We can’t be very far from 
it now, I think.” 

“Why, Page, are we lost?” cried Mar- 
jorie. “How funny! How can we be?” 

“This is very strange indeed — very 
extraordinary, Mr. Dolliver,” sternly 
said Mrs, Toland. “It was a perfectly 
straight road—and a very short distance, 
if you had turned at the Stanford place.” 

“Yes, but you see I didn’t,” answered 
Page, mildly. “I must have run past it 
somehow in the storm.” 

“Tmpossible!” Mrs. 
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“This whole situation is intolerable, and 
your pretense of coincidence and acci- 


Mr. Dolliver, I 
insist upon knowing where you are tak- 
ing us!” 

“In view of your own practices, as 
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revealed by your conversation — which 
you will understand I couldn’t avoid 
overhearing,” he imperturbably returned, 
“it is not surprising, madam, that you 
should suspect conspiracy and intrigue 
back of every unexpected situation; but 
you will perhaps pardon me if, under 
all the circumstances, I don’t care t 
defend myself. Moreover, I have jus 
got my eye on a familiar landmark, and 
as I thought, we’re not far from Mead 
owvale. I'll deposit you there in about 
five minutes.” 

“Now, you see, dear, it all comes 
this in the end,” said Karr. “This 
whole thing was very evidently a co 
spiracy on the part of your family + 
separate us. They were looking for 
peg upon which to hang a case against 
me, and they found it in this Gilder 
sleeve incident—in which connection, by 
the way, I want to say that Mrs. Toland 
was quite right about one thing. I had 
no business to go to the place at all.” 

“ Ah!” observed Mrs. Toland. 

“ However, I’ve told you how and why 
I went,” he resumed, without heeding 
the interruption, “and I told you in al! 
my letters how deeply and sincerely sorr 
I am for the whole affair. Now, you’re 
not going to let this part us are 
Natalie?” 

“You know I’m not!” 

“Then the next question is what ar 
we going to do?” 

“ Do 9” 

“Because I have an idea that you’r 
not going to have a very happy time at 
home from now on, dearest. They’re 
never going to approve of your marrying 
me, you know, and they may even try 
Natalie, are you sure you trust me now?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly sure!” 

“Then will you—would you—would 
you be willing to come to me—to marry 
me, Natalie—soon? Very soon?” 

“Certainly not!” Again Mrs. Toland 
took up her cudgels. “Don’t be 
posterous as well as impertinent, 
Karr! Natalie is only a child.” 

“Natalie is a woman—and is to be mj 
wife,” he told her, distinctly. “It ma 
be easier for you in the end, Mrs. Toland 
if you will remember that now. Natalie. 
will you marry me—soon ?” 

“Yes, if—if you think best, Rob.” 

“My dear! Then—this is the 25th 
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will you marry me a month from to-day? 
The 25th of September?” 

“ Y-yes, Rob.” 

“Natalie, I warn you now that you 
will never marry Robert Karr with 
either your mother’s or my consent.” 

“Then I shall marry him without it, 
grandmother, but I am going to marry 
him—I am—on the 25th—of September.” 
The reply began ringingly and ended in 
a happy little sob. Then, as Page turned 
in at the Meadowvale gate, she cried, 
brokenly: “Oh, you dear Dolliver peo- 
ple! I hope you realize—for I can never 
tell you— But you'll come to our wed- 
ding, won’t you? You will, won’t you?” 

“Tndeed we will, you sweet child!” 
eried Marjorie, winking the tears out of 
her eves. 

“ Be—beeause,” finished the other, un- 
steadily, “there never would have been 
any wedding if it hadn’t been for you!” 

A moment later they left Mrs. Toland 
and Natalie at the Lathams’ door, after 
conventional farewells for the benefit of 
the servants, and drove away, with 
Karr still in the tonneau. For a few 
minutes they were all silent. Then the 
car jolted a little, and Page said hastily, 
as if he had just been shaken out of a 
dream: 

‘By the way, where do you want to 
go now?” 

“I? Oh—I don’t know.” Karr, too, 
came back to the realities of the moment 
with a start. “It doesn’t matter. Drop 
me anywhere. Here, if you like. But 
first I want to tell you—to thank you— 
Oh, well, I can’t! I hope you under- 
stand!” 

“We do,” said Dolliver, gripping the 
hand the other had arisen to lay on his 
shoulder. “ We’re in love ourselves!” 

“And I want to apologize to you both 
for thrusting my personal affairs on you 
as I have, but you see—” 

“You don’t owe us any apology,” in- 
terrupted Dolliver. “If anybody apolo- 
gizes it should be ourselves.” 

“You? Why?” asked his friend. 

_“ Because we listened,” supplied Mar- 
jorie. “T knew I oughtn’t to—it was 
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very rude indeed—but I just couldn't 
help it!” 

“ Well—that wasn’t what I was going 
to say—though it’s true enough,” said her 
husband. 

“What then?” asked Karr. “ What 
have you to do penance for?” 

“For getting lost.” Page’s tone 
sounded almost sheepish. 

“But, man alive, that was the lucki- 
est thing for me that ever happened! 
Where should I have been if you hadn't?” 

“That’s it,” said Dolliver. “It was 
sheer, brazen, officious effrontery on my 
part—but that’s what I thought. So | 
did it.” 

“ Wha—what?” gasped the other. 

“Page Dolliver!” cried Marjorie, “ you 
didn’t—you don’t mean—” 

“My dearest girl,” her husband ex- 
postulated, still somewhat embarrassed, 
“vou didn’t think I was really lost, did 
you? I could drive a car through this 
neighborhood blindfolded !” 

“Well, I thought it was funny,” she 
began, but Karr fell to laughing and stood 
stooping over them, clinging to the rug- 
rod with one hand and eestatically beating 
his host about the shoulders with the 
other, incoherently praising him the 
while. When they had grown a little 
used to the idea, Marjorie exclaimed: 

“But, Page, how could you?” 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. “TI felt 
like the god in the machine for a while 
there, and I guess it went to my head a 
little.” 

“ But—dearest—it was almost a trick, 
wasn’t it?’ she asked. 

“Quite. But we already had the name, 
and it occurred to me at once that we 
might as well enjoy a little of the game, 
so I just made the most of it.” 

“T thought you weren’t going to play 
any more games,” she reminded him, 
drolly. “I thought this was going to be 
strictly—” 

“First aid to the injured?” he inter- 
rupted. “ Well, wasn’t it? Besides—this 
automobile game is a good game, after 
all, isn’t it, girlie? Let’s play it some 
more—with discretion—shall we?” 
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T was a somnolent afternoon in May. 

There was a grass-cutter on the col- 

lege lawn outside, and a _ persistent 
oriole in the elms. We were on Brown- 
ing; “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came” was the lesson. As the applica- 
tion to life and idealism became clear, 
the mystery of the poem began to stir the 
men before me. In spite of the drowsy 
noises and the warm sleepiness of the air, 
I could see interest awaken in their faces, 
and feel their minds stretch to take in 
the thought of the poet. When I reached 
“Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I 
set, and blew. Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came,” I could pause in a tense 
silence, and say, “ That’s all for to-day,” 
with quite a pleasant glow of successful 
achievement. 

They picked up their hats and most 
of them scurried for the ball-game. But 
a row gathered in front of my desk. 
“What is my mark, please?” one asked, 
and jarred unpleasantly on my optimistic 
mood. “Am I going to be warned this 
month?” said another. “Are we going 
to have this in the examination?” a third 
pleaded. Then up stood, then out stepped, 
then in struck, amid all these, a fourth 
with a cold, hard-souled look to him. 
“What is there practical in all this lit- 
erature, Professor?” he queried, obstinate- 
ly; and might have added, “ Your an- 
swer won’t interest me.” 

I went into my office, and sat down to 
think it out. I remembered a phrase of 
my old teacher: “ The astonishing power 
of the undergraduate mind to resist the 
intrusion of knowledge.” I remembered 
the multitudinous articles, essays, let- 
ters, reports I had been reading on the 
failure of the colleges; the shot and hail 
which (in papers they never read, and 
speeches they never hear) had been pour- 
ing on these boys; and, thinking not 
so much of the disappointment of this 
last attempt of mine as of other more 
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serious discomfitures, I wondered if it 
were not all true. Then I began to tak 
stock. And as I thought over my yea 
in college and my years of teachin; 
and the misunderstandings and the blin 
nesses of them, and the charming boys 
had known, and the wasted energies, a: 
all the mistakes to be made in dealin 
with plastic but incalculable life, I found 
myself coming out at a door quite di 
ferent from the one by which I ha 
entered. I felt as great an impatien 
with the howl and outery against t! 
colleges and the undergraduate as wit! 
the story-tellers who have been romanti- 
cizing college life until they have dis 
torted it. The saying of gentle Tra 
herne came into my mind, “ Prize what 
you have,” and I began to wonder 
before we accept the growing condemna 
tion of college life, and the failure of 
the college to educate, it would not b 
well to understand and to appreciate th: 
undergraduate. 

It is not an easy thing to do. On th 
one hand, there is sentimental fiction 
which has cast a delusive glamour upon 
him. On the other, there is the business 
man who says he is untrained, the lit 
erary man who calls him illiterate, and 
the educator who asserts that he is ur 
willing. There is his own personality 
which is in a transition stage, and so 
doubly hard to comprehend. And there 
are his poses, many and various, which 
must be discounted before we can begi! 
Nevertheless, it is a dull observer who 
cannot be certain that three estimab): 
virtues—courtesy, energy, and loyalty 
flourish in the colleges. 

The word “undergraduate ”-—in cer 
tain periodicals—has always an adjecti\ 
linked to it, such as “ uncouth,” “ boister 
ous,” “ noisy,” “ ill-mannered.” We wi! 
live with him wonder why. Noisy an 
boisterous he is, but usually on high!) 
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instead of clapping; personally I like it; 
and the actors seem to like it, too. He 
improvises scratch quartets between lec- 
tures, and chants in the corridors. Why 
not! Uneouth he may be occasionally 
hen, in the presence of his elders, es- 
pecially the women, he remembers that, 
after all, he is little more than 9 boy, 
and stumbles over a chair or pronounces 
with diffieulty. I-mannered he certain- 
ly is not. The old days, when tutors 
were stoned in their rooms and bulldogs 
set on the lecturers, have gone, at least 
n the colleges with which I am familiar. 
Courtesy is as much a part of college 
custom as cleanliness; the politeness of 
one’s class is a wall through which it is 
difficult to break. An insulting answer 
in a recitation-room is nearly as rare as 
a burst of tears. If a piece of chalk 
should hit me when my back was turned 
and in the old days they did not stop 
with chalk—I should believe that it was 
an aeecident, and probably be right. It 
is true that courtesy is only a by-product 
if education, to use Dr. Wilson’s happy 
phrase. But there is more of it in the 
colleges than in the world outside. 
Again, it is an old reproach against 
ihe college student that he is idle and 
lazy. Our present race of undergraduates 
are energetic beyond belief. 3esides 
study—and, in spite of the current opin- 
ion, all of them do study—they are busy 
in a hundred directions. It was only 
recently that the faculty extorted an un- 
illing promise from the workers of the 
Yale News not to carry on their competi- 
tion after midnight! Football, baseball, 
the erew, mean hours every day of hard 
labor (not fun, mind you) for half the 
year at least. Fraternity campaigning 
leaves the men exhausted in mind and 
body at the end of the “rushing season.” 
The Y. M. GC. A., business managerships 
r the many organizations, to say noth- 
ng of the hundred activities by means 
of which the needy support themselves, 
make college life a whirl of action, in 
which only the negligible and the de- 
spised hang back. You must make an 
appointment, as with a corporation presi- 
dent, if you wish to see a college leader 
out of recitation hours! That these ef- 
forts are well directed, that this is the 
ideal of academic leisure, I do not con- 
tend. But energy is certainly not a vice. 
Vor.. CXXVI.—No. 754.—74 


No one—except the fat monks of the 
English monasteries — criticized the 
Northmen for their energy. And there 
is even more energy in our colleges than 
in American life. 

But the great and shining virtue of 
the undergraduate is loyalty. At least 
one eminent philosopher thinks that in 
this word the greater virtues are summed. 
However that may be, wherever college 
life is sounded, in athletics, in friend- 
ship, in devotion to the college, in many 
regions less obvious, it seems to be com- 
pacted of loyalties. This it is, I believe, 
that makes our boys seem more earnest, 
while less serious, than the English stu- 
dent; that makes them seem naive in 
contrast with older men who have lived 
in a world where ends are followed less 
blindly. The difference is not to their 
discredit. Once there came into my class 
of good-natured, immature sophomores a 
Russian who had taken part in the revo- 
lution, and escaped with just his life and 
his revolutionary ardor. At first the con- 
trast between this desperate idealist, who 
knew how to use weapons, manage men, 
risk lives for a eause, and these well-fed 
youngsters who had never conceived of 
any social order but their own, was al- 
most ludicrous. When he spoke in his 
quick, sharp voice, they squirmed un- 
easily in their seats. It seemed unfair 
that ideas (for he had them) should as- 
sail them on their unprotected rear! But 
as I thought them over, the difference 
lessened. Their blind loyalty to one an- 
other, to their captains, to their college 
and its spirit, differed, after all, only in 
object and in maturity from his; in its 
way was just as fine. 

I do not mean that the loyalty of tha 
undergraduate appears ‘in the form of 
emotion or sentimentality. Talk about 
“the dear old college” and “my old 
chum” has been given the expressive 
epithet “rah rah” and laughed out of 
the vocabulary —at least in the more 
sophisticated institutions. The under- 
graduate, indeed, has become a man of 
the world. He hides his feelings except 
at the football games; his talk is, half 
of it, badinage; and he is wonderfully 
successful at seeming to take life with 
no seriousness whatsoever. Furthermore, 
there are the cynics, and the premature- 
ly mature, who wonder very rightly, like 
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a character in a recent college novel, 
whether the college isn’t there to serve 
them, and not they the college. 

Nevertheless, this subterranean loyalty 
flows under the whole college structure, 
and wells up in the most surprising per- 
sons and places. To act against the 
“spirit” of the place is the unpardonable 
sin. “He has a pretty poor spirit” is 
the current anathema. Not to come out 
for a team, or an editorial board, or a 
musical club, if one has the ability, is 
damning—and almost incomprehensible. 
To be snobbish is to be unpopular—not 
on moral grounds, but because it hurts 
the tradition of democracy (democracy 
means “ being civil to one’s classmates ”’), 
which every American college believes 
that it alone conserves. To be lazy, to 
be over-studious, to be dissolute, to be 
spendthrift, all offend in some subtle 
or obvious fashion the spirit of loyalty. 
Loyalty unites itself in the subconscious- 
ness with the desire for social honors— 
the Mammon of our colleges—-and is an 
inextricable part of the motives of those 
whose chief ambition is to make this so- 
ciety or that. It accounts for much of 
the strength of college friendships. It 
is a powerful lever to keep a man up in 
the world after graduation, and many 
among us have been kept moving ahead 
by the old college feeling that one must 
be loyal to the expectations of one’s 
friends. In stories of broken - ribbed 
quarter-backs and water-logged crews the 
thing has been sentimentalized until it 
is hard to make it appear the simple fact 
of college life and the all-pervading force 
that it is. But however we may dislike 
some of the results, or deplore some of 
the ends and ideals of college loyalty, it 
is folly and destruction to attack it, or de- 
preciate in the least degree its remarkable 
value for American life. The energy and 
the loyalty of the undergraduate are like 
the waters of a mountain stream. Run- 
ning wild, they are wasteful and dan- 
gerous, though, to complete the figure, 
highly picturesque. Dry them up, or 
fight them back, and you do no good to 
any one; harness or direct them, and you 
will have a tremendous power at your 
command. 

But how? I am not so rash as to at- 
tempt a final answer to that question. 
IT am content at this point to maintain 


that until we prize what we have it is 
useless to criticize the undergraduate. 
And I hope to make clear that even then 
we must carry our criticism beyond an 
analysis of faults. 

These are said to be many and black 
To begin with, it must be admitted, eve: 
by those who are most in sympathy wit 
him, that much of his splendid energ 
is undeniably wasted. I say “much” ad 
visedly, for it is mere pedagoguery | 
suppose that all effort not directed toward 
intellectual development is wasted. Ney 
ertheless, far too much of this colleg 
energy is burned as incense for the lesse1 
gods. Interpret education as broadly 
you will, even then it is difficult to recor 
cile the mad endeavor to do somethi: 
and be something in the estimation 
the little college community with an) 
true function of the college. It is tl 
approval of their classmates that ou 
undergraduates seek, the approval an 
the material reward of approval: an ele: 
tion to a society, which means in t! 
college world comfortable self-respect a1 
an assured position, and in the next, t! 
outer world, valuable friendships, usef 
connections that one does not have + 
vait for graduation to appreciate. Not 
that this approval is undesirable. Yo 
wish it for your son—and no one ca 
blame you. But a student body whic 
seeks social recognition as an end is lik 
ly to be somewhat uncritical of the thing 
which public opinion approves. It is hard 
enough to fulfil the requirements for su: 
cess, without the added labor of estimat 
ing their value. It is much easier to 
plunge along blindly, do what is expect: 
of you, and drown your critical faculti: 
in busyness, than to reason out the tru 
serviceableness of your efforts for the co! 
lege or yourself. 

They waste much of their energy, som 
of the best of these undergraduates, be- 
cause their range of sympathies, of inter 
ests, of ambitions, is too narrow. No o1 
expects a boy of seventeen, just enteri1 
college, to be especially broad-minded; 
but though the vision of the Freshma 
and the Sophomore and the Junior grows 
clearer and truer, it broadens very slowly 
and sometimes not at all. This last 
statement would be ludicrously untrue of 
individuals. Of the majority of colleg: 
students it is true. They are narrow i! 
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their sympathies; and under existing con- 
ditions this is also not unnatural. Who 
expects the average youth of, say, twenty, 
to be thoroughly sympathetic with art, 
literature, music, research; or with eco- 
nomies, politics, and the principles of 
finance; more especially when all these 
activities have scarcely touched him at 
home? As a thoughtful Senior once 
said: “In summer, when I go home, it 
seems as if no one outside cared about 
the things you try to interest us in here.” 
Fortunately we are on the eve of a 
“ growing-up” of our student body. A 
great and important change has begun 
in our universities in the past ten years. 
One’s classes “feel” differently. They 
respond, however irregularly, to the in- 
tellectual, the scientific, the esthetic »p- 
peal. The symphony concerts, the good 
plays, the “outside lectures” have a 
larger and larger following. In the little 
Elizabethan Club just started at Yale, 
here for the first time (here at least) 
graduates and undergraduates meet upon 
an equal basis of club membership, the 
talk is various and good; and the best 
talk, I think, comes from the boys. The 
undergraduate’s vision is narrow, ‘but it 
is narrow because his sympathies are too 
often dormant—and the fault is not his. 

It is their ideals that, with more jus- 
tice, one complains of—their ideals which 
the very blindness of their loyalty pre- 
vents them from estimating truly. I was 
present not long ago at a class meeting 
where certain leaders were urging the 
nen to get out and do something worthy 
of their class. An eager youth jumped 
to his feet, ran his hands through his 
hair, and burst forth: “ Look here, you 
fellows, there’s the Y. M. C. A. That’s 
a college activity. You ought to go to 
the meetings. You fellows that aren’t 
out for the teams or the musical clubs 
ought to see whether you can’t do some- 
thing there. It’s a good thing, anyhow, 
and religious and all that; but what I’m 
saying is that it’s a college activity and 
ought to be supported. Where’s your 
spirit, anyhow!” As I listened, I saw 
in imagination the spirit of the elder 
Dwight recoiling in horror from this 
profanity; of the reverend president, Ezra 
Stiles, calling for a sign from Heaven to 
proclaim the blasphemer preordained to 
damnation. But it was not blasphemy. 


My youth was speaking according to his 
lights. Supporting the college, as he 
understood it, was a duty beyond which 
he could not see. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the effect of this uncritical loyalty upon 
the undergraduate’s attitude toward the 
curriculum. The results have often been 
described — although often with more 
vehemence than truth. Let me say, how- 
ever, as emphatically as I can say it, 
that the current idea of the student who 
never studies, never is interested in his 
work, is nonsense. A very respectable 
quantity of honest studying is accom- 
plished in our American colleges. The 
observers who think differently are often 
deceived by the fashionable pose which 
dictates that a man shall say to his fel- 
low, “ Don’t know a thing about the les- 
son,” no matter how hard he may have 
worked the night before. Neither in 
England nor in Germany (at least in the 
universities) are there so few men who 
get throtigh with little or no study at all. 
As for quality, that is a different ques- 
tion. Intellectual broadening, mental 
training, culture, and all that a college 
in its strict sense is designed to achieve, 
get just the loyalty and enthusiasm to 
which their place among the various 
“college activities” entitle them. They 
have a place. Only the men who do not 
count neglect them. But they stand be- 
low the extra-curriculum activities. They 
are overshadowed by the lesser gods. 

Again this applies to the mass only. 
Individuals, hundreds of them, do not 
come into the seope of this criticism. I 
could pick at a moment’s notice groups 
of men from this college to meet any 
objection—whether of educator, esthete, 
man of the world, scholar, or business 
man—which might be brought against 
college life and college education. In- 
dividuals, the student Dogberrys, whose 
ridiculous themes get into print, whose 
spellings are hawked about for the amuse- 
ment of their elders, who write letters to 
the papers and sign themselves, “ Yours 
respectively,” do not enter into it. They 
are exceptions. They are the product not 
of the college, but of defective schools, 
or, more frequently, defective homes. 
Nevertheless, the immature, the danger- 
ously narrow ideals are there, and they 
strongly affect, if they do not make, the 
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public opinion of the undergraduate 
world. You cannot blink them away, and 
they contro! and direct too much of the 
energy, tuo much of the loyalty, in itself 
above praise. 

Who is to blame? 
only in 


First and foremost, 
the undergraduate. 
He is a creature of his environment, past 
and present. The faculty, then? In 
measure, of course. Given a 


small part, 


some fae- 
ulty of mighty teachers, men of intense 
personality, of real intellectual eminence, 
and we would send our false gods scurry- 
ing. They do retreat in every college 
before the attacks of this man or that 
who succeeds in making literature or 
economics as vital (and this is difficult) 
as baseball or a senior society. But a 
faculty made up of such individuals 
would be like Cromwell’s army—every 
man a potential general. It can’t be 
done—especially at the price we are will- 
ing to pay for them. Furthermore, many 
a professor enlisted for peace, not for 
war; and when one considers what is ex- 
pected from modern scholarship, who can 
blame him for disliking to spend all his 
energies in battle with those who do not 
eare to learn? Let us not the 
faculty, however, but rather hold them 
in reserve for another discussion. 

Who else is to blame? The schools? 
Their problem is quite certainly the same 
as that of the colleges. We change the 
venue without settling the case by calling 
them into question. The parents and the 
home? Here we seem to reach one ter- 
minal, at least. What did you send your 
son to college for? To be educated, of 
course. But, in all honesty, what is the 
meaning of college education for you? 
Were you not content to have him take 
a degree, without too close questioning 
as to how he took it? Were you not, on 
the other hand, eager that he should live 
to the full the much-vaunted college life, 
achieving part of popularity and 
sure that your half- 
will guiding 

He knows and fears 
two public opinions, his and 
yours. If, in your guidance, a little cén- 
ventional talk about doing well in his 
(easily said and easily seen 

fails to hide a far greater 


excuse 


his 


; 


social success Be 


de sires become 


principles for him. 


expressed 


school’s 


studies 
through) 


desire that he shall “ make a society ” and 
be popular in his class, how in any justice 
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can you complain if the intellectual in- 
fluences of the college pass over him 
and do no more than wet his plumage? 
In your capacity of bank president o1 
superintendent or lawyer, you ask fo 
men who have been trained to think, wh 
are mentally better and broader for their 
education. In your capacity of father 
do you not send your boys to college wit! 
the well-understood agreement that they 
shall be straight, energetic, and socially 
successful (admirable aims in them 
the further understandings 
that they shall do nothing to prevent th 
faculty from educating them? But n 
one was ever educated by merely con 
senting to the operation. The will t 
believe may be an end in itself; the wil 
to be educated is only the first step in 
the process. 


selves), and 


I do not wish to seem sourly peda 
gogical, or opposed to the joy of living 
which should be in the blood of ever 
man in college. Nor would I minimiz 
the enduring pleasure of college lif 
which, though a sentimental glamou 
may have been thrown upon it by th 
lime-light of romantic fiction, is certain 
ly one of the most picturesque and most 
likable features of American life. I 
it came to a question between efficienc) 
and happiness in college, I for one shoul: 
hesitate. It is not a little thing to hav 
felt the Falstaffian joy: “ Gallants, lads 
boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of goo: 
fellowship come to you! What, shall w: 
be merry!” And it is not necéssary t 
be Falstaff in order to possess it in col 
lege. But it does not come to such 
question. There is no fear that intel 
lectual interests will make joyless, sallo 
bookworms of our undergraduates. As 
a figure in argument, the “grind” h: 
been overworked. He exists, of cours 
but his real activity is in the mind 
the bluffer, the shirker of intellectu 
labor, who, imagining a soulless engi! 
quite different from the mild and plod-. 
ding original, shudders at what he | 
escaped. There is no danger of su 
pressing the fun in college life. It 
unsuppressible. One wonders if ther 
might not be even a little more if th 
competition for teams and crews wer 
less killing; if there were more time for 
the imagination to play. The successful 
men in college do not seem to be very 
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happy. Most of them—especially the 
athletes—are overworked! 

It is a concerted attempt by faculty 
and parents that we need. A model cur- 
riculum will not do it. We have altered 
and systematized our curriculums, since 
the break-up of the old classical courses 
left chaos behind, until the efficiency 
should have inereased fifty per cent. 
Teaching in nearly all subjects has had 
energy poured into it, until one expects 
every year to see some result com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of devo- 
tion, and in no satisfying way discovers 
one. In truth, we have to work harder 
at our teaching than in the days when 
more students were eager to be taught— 
and that we have kept the colleges from 
going backward is at least not discredit- 
able. But in so far as all this regards 
methods and systematization, it is just 
machinery, effective and laudable, but 
machinery. We have splendid devices 
for leading the horse to water—but he 
must wish to taste of the Pierian spring 
before we can make him drink. 

It is upon the aims and the ideals of the 
boy that we must work. Send him to col- 
lege believing that you believe in broad- 
ening the intellect, in training the mind, 
in deepening the appreciation of life, and 
it will be relatively easy (for no healthy 
animal likes the preliminary stages) to 
educate him. If you want education 
from the colleges, see to it that your boys 
respect the fruits of education when they 
arrive. 

And yet it is unjust to fall into the 
scolding vein and charge our fathers and 
mothers with conditions for which they 
are only partly responsible. The final 
explanation of our difficulty is to be found 

the peculiar social and intellectual 
cireumstanees of American life in this 
generation; and this is at the same time 
the most encouraging and the most dis- 
ouraging feature of the situation. No 
eneed to repeat at length what has often 
been said. Bred of democracy, fostered 
by the best in our national ambitions, a 
ssionate desire to educate every one 
first built up our school system, and then 
burst upon the colleges. This was good; 
but it has been followed and accompanied 
by an equally passionate desire on the 
part of a prosperous generation to set the 
mark of gentility upon its sons. And 


the easiest, because the most recognized 
way, has been to send them to college. 
To criticize the desire is to criticize the 
American plan. But when—as so often 
—it has been blind; when the college has 
been regarded as a finishing-school, and 
the nature of the desired finish deter- 
mined upon grounds in which real intel- 
lectual training and true culture have 
had small part, then the results are what 
I have been trying to outline in the 
previous paragraphs. It is an error not 
unlike that of the undergraduate: an 
admirable ambition, prompted by loyalty 
to the American spirit, backed by praise- 
worthy energy, directed toward a goal 
over which our educational leaders shake 
their heads. 

Well, it is not so black a business as 
the excited rhetoric into which a teacher 
naturally falls (and here apologizes for) 
would make it appear. God’s in His 
heaven, a great deal of excellent educa- 
tion is squeezing somehow or other into 
the pores of an awe-inspiring number of 
fine young fellows. If it were not that 
the days of easy success were passing; if 
it were not that the English, the French, 
and the German competition was begin- 
ning to mean something; if it were not 
that we Americans, having made our 
country, are finding that we do not yet 
know how to live in it, why, then there 
would be little sense in all this sound 
and fury. But all these things are true, 
and soon will be pressing. 

What is the remedy? In principle, it 
is very simple; in detail and practice, 
excessively difficult; and it is quite be- 
yond my power or my purpose to turn 
it into a formula to fit the manifold 
conditions of our many colleges. Surely 
the remedy is to guide the current in- 
stead of fighting against it. Bergson has 
convinced many of us that the élan vital, 
the life-foree, is far too subtle to be 
comprehended by the mathematical laws 
of science. And the boy is the élan vital! 
We must realize that these waves of mis- 
guided enthusiasm which beat through 
our colleges are part of the national life, 
and cannot be made to run backward. 
We must swing their energy toward some 
worthy purpose. It is a weary thing for 
the tired teacher to say, but to succeed 
we must jntellectualize the business and 
scientific energy of the country (for it 
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is just that which the undergraduate 
displays in his blind and immature 
fashion). We must intellectualize it as 
a century ago the colleges intellectualized 
the professional and theological energy. 
And we must teach the student how to 
live, not the life of Greece or Rome or 
Victorian England, but the life his time 
and his country allow him. 

In comparison, it is relatively easy to 
the undergraduate feel that the 
things of the mind are at least as in- 
teresting as the things of the body. But 
to do this we must have teachers of the 
first we must have, above all, the 
We 


sup- 


make 


water; 
influences of the home back of us. 
have time intelligent 
port. In the meanwhile —even though 
the Pharisees rage—do not be too severe 


must and 


upon our strenuous, lovable undergrad- 
Do not minimize college life; 
rather help us to vitalize it. 

Along toward the end of Senior year 


uate. 
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they begin to come out to see you, the 
boys that you have grown to know well 
and be fond of. And after a cigarette 
or two, and a preliminary skirmish on 
the prospects of the crew, or last summer 
in Switzerland, or some new book, out 
comes the real difficulty. They are ner- 
vous about next year. They feel hopeless- 
ly ineapable, untrained, ignorant. The 
things they have learned to do well hav 
lost their price. Of course they jok« 
about it, and so do you, but the feeling 
is there underneath. It is then that yo 
realize most keenly their mistakes and 
your then that feel what 

delicate mechanism a is, and hov 
difficult to throw into gear. And it i 
only when they are leaving, only wher 
they begin to wake up to what will be r 
quired of them, that they reach the mood 
for education, the mood in which even ws 
blundering professors could make educa- 
tion a success! This is what I regret. 
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In the Night-Watches 


BY JAMES B. KENYON 


HOU camest in the silent night; 
Thy voice was hushed and low, 
And round thee, like a misty light, 
Thy garments seemed to flow. 


Thy presence wrought the old sweet spell; 
I felt my pulses thrill, 

As on my brow thy kisses fell 
Like snowflakes, pure and chill. 


I heard thee lightly breathe my name, 
And while I strove to rise, 

Upon me dawned a starry flame— 
The splendor of thine eyes. 


I woke—to know thou still dost keep, 
While weary years pass by, 

Somewhere thy long and hallowed sleep 
Beneath a distant sky. 


For me alone the broken rest, 
Waste dreams that come and pass; 
For thee the calm, untroubled breast, 
Strange flowers, and alien grass. 
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The Bodice 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


OHN DIMMER pushed the papers 
aside and put down the pen. He 
stood up, looking vaguely round the 

as if he had been away from it. 
Certainly it was an ugly room, and 
he hated it; yet to-day it represented, 
ith the one above, which was Clara’s 
droom, a withdrawn space upon which 

e could count. To-day was Wednesday, 

d his fourteen-year-old daughter Hes- 

r was marshaling the weekly char- 

man. Together, or in doleful units, 

y, on Wednesdays, invaded every cor- 
ner of the house; only sparing, through 
ertain hours, the minister’s study and 
the invalid’s bedroom. 

Struggling with his sermon for the 
Thursday night meeting, John Dimmer 
had felt that home, through these do- 
mestic orgies, was no true place for a 

isband and father; all this noisy ac- 
ivity sapped his dignity of sex. 

He stepped out into the passage, fling- 
ng as he tred upon it a disconsolate 
glance at the torn covering on the floor. 
The passage was nothing but a short tun- 
nel: front door at one end, steep stair- 
ise at the other. In the middle on one 

le was his study door, and facing it 

is the door of the living-room, where 

e and Hester, and Clara also, when she 
ad one of her “good days” and could 

me down-stairs, had their meals and 

ved their subdued family life. The 

inister was a great, rugged fellow, and, 
standing still for one rueful second of 
survey, he reflected that he could prac- 
tieally stretch from the front door to the 
stairs, or, again, from his study to the 
sitting-room. What a box of a place for 
three human beings! And one of them 
had expansive ideals; that was himself. 
Another might have, for all he knew! 

Hester, on her knees, was dusting the 
legs of the hat-stand in the hall and do- 
ing it very badly. In all her domestic 
duties she betrayed a curious, soft in- 
competence; as if, all the while, she also 
were very far away. Dimmer was in the 


dark about this girl of his. Was she 
gifted, or was she just a simpleton? So 
often the dividing-line wavered or be- 
came actually lost. So far he merely 
knew her as what may be called an af- 
fectionate expense; as a person who, for 
instance, was always breaking the lenses 
of her spectacles; and he had to pay for 
new ones. She was clumsy and she was 
short-sighted. 

She looked up from the floor and met 
his questioning glance; it was dissatis- 
fied, too—he was always depressed be- 
cause she had not inherited her mother’s 
fragile prettiness. Yet Hester’s expres- 
sion, if heavy, was also luminous; it 
promised and suggested. 

“You can never get the dust quite 
out of curly legs,” she said, with firm 
apology. That was Hester. She did 
nothing well, and always she apologized; 
sweetly, yet with conviction. 

“T would not trouble,” said the father. 

Funny little problem of a girl! She 
at once flung aside the duster and started 
drawing with her rough forefinger upon 
the worn oilcloth that covered the floor. 
Hester was always doing things like this; 
she had a steady passion for outline. 

“T am going to sit with mother,” John 
said, gently, still staring at her, still 
pondering. “When I come down in ten 
minutes or so, will you have a cup of tea 
ready for me in the study? I must go 
out visiting this afternoon.” 

“In ten minutes,” she nodded: and 
moving her finger delicately, seemed to 
be shading something off. “TI’ll have it 
ready, of course, but you never can make 
really decent tea in this house, Daddy. 
The water is so hard. I will do my best.” 

She spoke cheerfully; she always did; 
and he knew that the tea, if he got it at 
all, would be horrible. 

He went wearily up the stairs; oh, 
they were so cheap and ugly! He was 
a peasant born, and had always lived in 
houses very much like this; not one of 
them had ever been home. 
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He had that curious, disquieting touch 
of pure aristocracy which the humbly 
born sometimes have; and it makes trag- 


edy for them. He longed quite naturally 
for things that should be severe yet fine. 
Why, he did not know; yet they seemed 
to be his simple right. He starved for 
beauty in a finished form; the lack of 


it was, in very subtlety, killing him. He 
fretted so much that sometimes he lost 
patience even with his dearest. Hester’s 


complacent helplessness estranged him; 


sound sense and sober 
spirit drove him back into himself. This 
sick wife of his became a bracing east 
wind, and his soul was of the south. 

He opened her bedroom door. The 
room was warm, with a clear fire. Clara, 
wrapped to her chin in a useful brown 
wrapper, was propped up on a couch near 
the Dimmer looked over her 
head before he spoke, and he saw radiat- 
ing rows of new houses just like his own; 
a melancholy pattern of mean streets; 
then flat, meadlike land, and beyond that 
the flat sea. 

Clara 


Clara’s common 


window. 


unusually busy; she was 
stitching fast—almost savagely, you 
might say. But directly her husband 
came into the room she doubled forward 
and hastily stuffed the garment, what- 
ever it was, under the pillow that covered 
her feet above the sofa-rug. 

She was always cold and always pale. 
Her illness was vague, insidious 
and elusive, that it seemed to John as 
if a touch would either kill or cure 
her. She tucked her work ‘away from 
him, and her action was so hasty, so 
modestly secretive, that he was tender- 
ly reminded of those days, years ago, 
when she had made baby-clothes. Deli- 
ciously then she had hidden them away 
if any one came in; flushing, sparkling, 
as she flushed and sparkled now. Yet 
that had been a poetic confusion and 
very rosy; this was gray. 

He sat down. He asked her how she 
was feeling, and she, with the usual un- 
complaining monotony, told him. After 
that there seemed nothing much to say; 
for they were never talkers together. 
Also, they were heart-sick; coming more 
closely to them every day was the big 
terror. Clara felt sure and John was 
half persuaded that before winter was 
over she would be dead. 
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Clara, my dear, is just this: 
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She cuddled down on her pillows, plain- 
ly glad to be there, and lovingly she 
vatched her husband. He was so 
clever and From his dear 
face her eyes traveled anxiously to tl 
pillow which covered her feet. She wa 
a fragile flower of a thing, and that 
brown dressing-gown—cobbled, since H: 
ter had made an assault 
the proud, fine lily, her throat! Joh 
was thinking this; and he would ha 
arrayed her in silk: green, perhaps, s 
as to make leaves for the lily! 

“Tired?” she asked, and put ‘her lea 
hand softly on the back of his tanned on 

“Very, my dearest.” 


big 


sO strong. 


it — was 


“Won’t the sermon run? Don’t tl 
words come right, John? 
“The sermon is all right.” He spok 


brusquely, since never could he talk 
his sermons to Clara. “It is the deacon 
I worry about. The congregation is not 
satisfied with me; no congregation ev: 
has been; you know that. Yet I hay 
served in the ministry for twenty years 
They say, the deacons, that I don’t st 
up souls enough. The plain trut! 
your Joli 
is a failure.” He frowned, looking ov: 
her head again at the narrow, gra) 
houses and the wide, gray sea. 

“Don’t say that—don’t, don’t. It hurt 
me, and it makes me feel so useless an 
such a burden.” 

She spoke poignantly, and all the mor 
so, as he truly gauged, because in he 
heart she shared the deacons’ opinion 
his preaching. He had never, from t 
pulpit, touched Clara; and as for Hi: 
ter, you could never be sure if the ch 
ever listened. She was probably ma! 
ing mind-pictures of your face, and 1 
missing one movement of your hand. 

“A burden! Not a bit; my only bles 
ing,” he answered, valiantly. Then, 
sounds of, scouring ascended, the stairs a1 
seemed to assail the very door, he adde 
“And the only comfort I can come t 
on Wednesdays, anyway, when the Ba 
gage is here! She is conscientious, po 
old bundle, but ‘she emphasizes a man 
miseries. I can’t endure such a forlo: 
form of labor. As for Hester—well, t! 
child doesn’t manage very well. |! 
brooms were pencils and our floors cov 
ered with clean paper, she would be ex 
cellent.” 


” 
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“She ought to be taught drawing by 
a good master,” the mother said, sound- 
ing both proud and doleful. “I am sure 
she is clever. But what is the use of 
talking? We haven’t any money—every- 
thing depends upon money—and she can’t 
be spared from home, either, just yet.” 

“Why ‘yet’?” he asked her, crisply. 

She did not answer; subtly she re- 
garded him, and as he met the glance 
and became submerged by it the cold 
dread caught them up. It was a wave, 
washing cruelly over each head, and they 
sat drenched with agony. 

He dropped his head down upon her 
pillow, lips touehing her hair—and it 
was thin. 

“T ean do nothing,” he moaned, “ noth- 
ing. You will die; you are slipping from 
me fast, my Clara, and it seems so cruel.” 

“There is one thing we must never 
do: rebel against God,” she returned, 
and spoke with vigor. 

She sat suddenly up on the sofa, look- 
ing gaunt. She wrung his hand so hard 
that it hurt; yes, her small, weak fingers 
made him wince and gave him back 
bravery. She sat suddenly up and, doing 
this, shot off the pillow from where it 
lay across her feet. 

It fell to the floor and, her round eyes 
closely following it, she became very 
white. She cried out. She curved her 
hands, as if to protect John from some- 
thing terrible. It was an _ instinctive 
gesture, and he noticed it and pondered 
upon it before he understood. 

The white pillow was on the floor, and 
the work that she had been busy upon 
when her husband came in was betrayed. 
It had fallen out. John got up. He 
went to the foot of the sofa and stooped. 
She was watching, her wasted face, so 
pinched, so pretty still, was sharp with 
torture. He picked up the pillow first 
and laid it across her feet, where it had 
been. Then he picked up her work and 
flung it across her tense knees, that were 
so straight under the striped blanket. 

It was a black stuff bodice. Clara lay 
quite still, staring at it, and she did not 
seem to find sense enough to hide it away 
for a second time. Her eyes, very bright, 
filled with tears. John stared at the 
bodice, too; stupidly at first, uncompre- 
hendingly, in the man’s way. Then he 
also cried out and grew white. 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—75 


“Crape!” he said, foolishly. ‘“ Crape— 
Clara—crape !” 

It seemed as if he ran to her for 
soothing; as if he could only say that 
sinister word and her name; calling upon 
her in his dismay. 

“Tt is old,” she returned, also foolish- 
ly, in her agitation seizing upon the 
trivial side. “I picked it off the cloak 
I had for poor mother; my mourning 
when she died. I damped it and pressed 
it, John. Doesn’t it look nice—nearly 
new? Don’t look so—struck, my dear. 
Hester can never sew properly, and she 
wouldn’t have the heart to sew then. 
You”—Clara had regained her un- 
quenchable common sense—‘ could not 
afford to pay for new black. There are 
always so many expenses when—when 
anything—of that sort happens.” 

He did not speak at first. He could 
only stare at her, marvel at her, yearn 
for her. He loved her, and he was im- 
patient with her. He was touched to 
agony, and yet he was disgusted. Was 
she obtuse, or was she lofty, with a lof- 
tiness far beyond his understanding? 

He did not know, he could not fathom, 
as he sat there with his eyes fast upon 
that grim bodice lying across her knees. 
Yet of one thing he was sure. He loved 
this dear wife, and he was losing her. 
He very nearly put his weary head down; 
not upon the pillow this time, but, soft, 
upon her breast. Her steady, sane eyes 
prevented him. Her big, big love for 
him, her quiet acceptance of things, her 
mother-heart, reaching out to awkward 
Hester, doing service beyond the grave, 
awed him.’ So he remained silent and 
rigid. He was thinking. 

Of his early youth he thought, and of 
all that life had promised then. His 
were the sad musings of a middle-aged 
man who has missed. He had _ been 
fervid to enter the ministry, and most 
ambitious. Sure he was that he must 
soon become a very famous preacher. 
And how he had worshiped Clara, deck- 
ing her with poetic phrases all the time! 
She had accepted them prettily, yet he 
had felt, even then, that she was longing 
to utilize them. It was as if she felt that 
all this adulation did not bring them 
in a single penny, and that it was a pity. 
He had moved in a dream and through 
fire in those days. 3ut whether he 
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prayed or wooed, God had been smiling 
on him all the time. This was sure. 
“Don’t let it 


saying. 


worry you,” Clara was 
He came out of his reverie; she dragged 
him from it with the wrong word. 
“Worry!” he returned, almost scorn- 
fully, and stood up at “No, I 
won’t. I promise you.” 
He stooped down and kissed her, then 
went toward the door, leaving her 
lying straight, with the menace of that 
awful 


once, 


bodice across her knees. 
go and old Voller this 
afternoon,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “ Shall 
I send Hester up to you now, dear?” 
“No, not yet ”; she turned and smiled 
brightly at him. “I shall go to sleep as 
like as not.” 
At the bottom of the stairs and outside 
his study door Hester was waiting, with 


“T must 


see 


while his face was torn. 


her usual domestic expression, vague and 
urbane. John concluded that something 
wrong. Jehind her was the study 
interior, and the fire was out. Jetween 
them—he absorbed, incompetent— 
they had done this; or was she also ab- 
sorbed—and with an equal right to be! 
She had stuck the poker between the bars, 
and he saw no signs of tea upon the table. 

“Tt won’t she said, affably, 
“but we never can get the kettle to boil 
up nicely on Wednesdays.” 

“Tea! I won’t wait- for it.” He 
spoke vacantly and picked up his hat. 
Then, giving Hester an odd look, he 
kissed her. This was unusual. She 
flushed, and closely studied his face. 

“T am Voller’s,” he said, 
brushing his soft hat upon his sleeve be- 
fore he it on his head. “ Anything 
I ean bring?” 

“Oh yes; would you mind? Bring a 
dough-eake. Tt will slip quite well into 
your pocket and save me making one to- 
morrow. That oven always burns your 


” 


was 


she 


be long,” 


going to 


set 


fingers so. 

‘A dough-cake? Very well.” He 
turned away and went out of the shiny 
front door with the glass panels. 

He had regarded this only child of his, 
seeing his own thick features and that 
look—which was also his—of longing and 
of non-attainment. Yet she was young; 
there was hope for her. She was his, and 
soon she would be all that he had. This 
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feeling, with its attendant agonies and 
tenderness, he had instilled into the kiss 
he left between her puckered brows. 

As he walked through the little front 
garden he knew perfectly well that Clara 
from the overhead was watch- 
ing him. did, and she 
would expect him to look back and wave 
farewell as usual. He could not; to save 
his life he could not do this to-day. It 
was 


window 


She always 


thing to do when 
his soul was in very tatters. 


such a common 

He felt that his burden was more than 
he could bear. Clara 
just because he had not enough money to 
buy life for her. Childishly, he wanted 
to say to God, not in rebellion but through 
pain, “I cannot bear any more.” 

Directly he got away his own 
house and from all others that 
were just like it; directly he got to thé 
smelling it and feeling the clean 
sharpness of shingle beneath his foot, 
he became more calm and quite hopeful 
He regained his sense of religion, and 
began, with joy in the free working of 
his brain, to think out afresh his Thurs- 
day sermon. 

He had taken 
God doth instruci to discretion an 
doth teach him.” He walked by the sea 
meditating upon this; first keeping clos 
to the waves, and then taking a narrow 
path that ran along the top of the low, 
sandy cliff. It with 
risk-trees. John Dimmer stood still, i 


was dying—and 


from 
those 


sea, 


for his text, “ For his 


h im 


was fringed tama- 


a swift mood of rapture and deep thanks 
giving; to look at big waves through thir 


tamarisk-trees was so lovely! The sea 
always thrilled him. 
Sometimes this of 
lish Channel, was such a foolish littl 
thing, with mere ripples; it just played 
at being a sea. Sometimes the chalk ii 
it was deeply stirred, and it then becam¢ 
a bed of beautiful pale opal; lying far 
out, with pale sands between it and th« 
shingly shore. 


his, the Eng- 


sea 


Sometimes it was turbid 
with dark sullen and 
olent, making shudder, reminding 
you of jealousy, that most cruel quality 
of the heart. Sometimes it carelessly 
flung at your feet delicate pink and 
purple flowers torn from some mermaid’s 
garden. To-day it was rough, yet with- 
out menace, and John Dimmer, standing 
Senthralled behind thin 


seaweeds, malev- 


you 


tamarisk - trees, 
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THE 


thought of a clumsy young collie with 
large, white paws. 

He walked on at last, soothed and made 
«ure. In some subtle way he was healed 
for the moment: the Lord through His 
sea had delivered His servant. In this 
pious way the minister framed it. And 
he was sorry when he got to Daniel 
Voller’s, for he wished to remain at ease 
and quite alone. 

Voller was a baker in the old village; 
the colony of houses where Dimmer ex- 
isted was new; moreover, it was built 
upon land which Voller had owned. He 
lived in an old house which stood in an 
old orchard. It was a farm-house, and 
bulky, thatched barns grouped round it; 
the baker’s shop was built on, merely as 
a thrifty afterthought. Voller had been 
a busy man, and he was still a wealthy 
one. He had farmed and he had baked. 
He had bought land for a little, and sold 
it, in building lots, for more. 

John Dimmer walked up the flagged 
path in kis uplifted mood, with his head 
well back upon his big shoulders, with his 
rapt eyes surveying the old house. It 
was built of flint stones, in the way they 
had at this end of Sussex; yet softened 
by mellow, old, red brick chimneys and by 
brick, again, round the window-frames. 
In this way the builder of long ago had 
made of it a house, austere and yet seem- 
ing to smile. The mellow October sun 
lay across its face, and all over the walls, 
crawling like crooked fingers, were the 
branches of overgrown fruit-trees. There 
was a general air of neglect. Fruit hung 
yet upon some of the trees in the tangled 
orchard. It was a pretty day of flying 
color—seatter of leaves and secudding of 
young clouds. 

They had wheeled Daniel Voller out 
into the orchard because it was warm, 
and also because, it being Wednesday, 
the shop closed early. Usually he sat 
on a raised platform sort of place in 
the shop, missing nothing that went on. 
You associated him—at least the minister 
did—with the smell of baking and with 
the tempting, golden crusts of new 
loaves. This afternoon he sat motionless 
in the wavering sun. He was a large, 
white man, immovable, save for his an- 
gry black eyes that moved all the time: 
little eyes, so full of life, in that flabby, 
still expanse of his face! John, who had 
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comie faney now and then, had said that 
Voller must have made his own face out 
of his own dough. His eyes, come to 
think of it, were very like those ripe, 
black plums upon the trees above his 
head; and yet they were terrible—full of 
hate and fire, full of some rebellious 
pathos. They held all sorts of things. 
Perhaps, thought Dimmer, studying 
them, the baker’s soul had grown beyond 
his own recognition and despite him. 

Well, here he was in the orchard to- 
day, where Michael Campion, after dress- 
ing him, had wheeled him. Michael and 
Rose, his wife, were Voller’s servants, 
and they managed everything since he 
had become paralyzed. He depended 
wholly upon them; he distrusted, abused, 
and hated both. He was stuck in a 
broken kitchen chair upon which little 
wheels had been put. He wore a skull- 
cap, and it had uncomfortably got tilted 
over one eye. Across his insensate hands 
flies crawled, if they wanted to, or a 
wasp would leave the rotting fruit and 
come to him. He felt nothing. He sat 
before the ancient house of flint stone 
and red brick, in the middle of his or- 
chard that was overgrown: a rank place, 
its groundwork all riotous cow-parsley 
and high nettles. 

He could not move even a finger when 
he saw the minister coming, but his eyes 
twinkled a greeting which was not un- 
kindly. These two liked each other; just 
why they did not know. Also, they had 
a visible bond of calling, in a way, for 
John Dimmer’s father had also been a 
baker. Yet that had been in a Midland 
town, a manufacturing place; not in an 
old village and in an old flint house near 
the mutable sea. 

There was a second chair. Dimmer sat 
down and started talking, in his visiting 
way: of the weather and the prospects, 
of moon and tides, of the coming win- 
ter. They both wished that it would not 
prove harsh—Voller for his own sake, 
Dimmer for his wife’s. And as they sat 
and peacefully talked—the minister with 
an easy flow, the baker with slow and 
painful gutturals—the too-ripe fruit 
would fall now and then from the trees 
and into the tangle of delicate parsley 
and dangerous nettle. At every thud 
Daniel Voller’s little eyes sparkled with 
helpless fury. 
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‘I told Rose to have those apples 
picked,” he “She don’t heed me. 
They'll be too rotten even for the cider- 
press So long as you ain’t struck, 
helpless, Mr. Dimmer, you’ve no ground 
for complaint the Almighty. I 
can’t even dress myself. Look at 
buttons!” His signaled, 
fingers could do nothing, to his waistcoat, 
fastened amiss—button not 
mating with buttonhole. 

“That’s Michael,” he spluttered; “he 
pitches my clothes on me. 


said. 
soon. 


agen 
them 
his 


eyes since 


which was 


He is a scamp, 
and his wife is a sloven. 
don’t 


Thank goodness 
I’ve got no 
women-folk of my own to expect money 
when I die. Rose and Michael don’t get 
a penny; they’ve robbed me enough in 
my lifetime. No women-folk of my 
own ogi he re peated this, seeming to brood 
upon it, and his eyes, full of old violences 
revived, settled upon Dimmer. “ Now 
your case is different—wife and daugh- 
ter. If one don’t bring sorrow upon you, 
the other will.” 

John Dimmer, comparatively new to 
the place (he had answered a call here 
from a ministry he had filled in a Lon- 
don suburb), had heard tales of Daniel 
Voller — all tales. There had 
been built up around the paralyzed man 
a fabric of picturesque roguery; simple 


she belong to me. 


sorts of 


neighbors perhaps felt, in the elementary 
way by which they prove suffering, that 
so great a could have fallen 
save upon a great sinner. The minister 
had been told that in youth and middle 
life the baker drank hard, and was so 
brutal to his childless wife that at last 
she had to run away from him. Later 
on, quite alone, he was suddenly struck 
down by paralysis; falling in his bakery, 
But others said, and this 
was the more compelling version to Dim- 
mer, that he had been praying and found 
it impossible to rise from his knees. 
They said this, perhaps, because never 
publicly had he been known to pray. 
Never had he entered church or chapel, 
never had he given a penny, either to 
organized charity or to the beguiling 
wayside beggar. 


blow not 


as some said. 


“One has brought sorrow on me al- 
ready,” John Dimmer said, speaking con- 
fidingly of Clara, and suddenly wishing 
to tell his trouble. “My wife, I mean. 
She is ill, and I fear she may be dying.” 
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“Why, man, better dead,” laughed th« 
baker. That laugh of his made you un 
derstand how bitterly, how savagely hi 
was longing to 
liver himself of gesture—to twitch 
those numb hands on which the happy 
passing insect pitched, to turn that head 
of his in which the alert seemed 
such a fierce irony. “ My wife,” he pr 
‘is dead. A strange 
a strange place, who 
last, 


Sa id sO. 


move; yearning to ad 
any 


eyes 
eceded, woman 

nursed her at th 
sent me a newspaper cutting whic! 
She asked send mone} 
to repay her for funeral expenses and 

her trouble. 


me to 


he laughed agai: 
Why should I? A 
like as not she was lying and had be 
paid already. 
wife—ran to perdition. 


I never” 
—" sent one penny. 


She ran off, you know, n 
She left a lett 
behind saying she was going to earn her 
own living at her own trade and live 

She was an art 
Very likely she dic 
earn her living, but she went to perditi 
all the same. A married 
off runs there and nowhere 
It was her duty to stay with me, howev: 
hard I hit her. You, as a minister 
the gospel, must agree to that.” 

His eyes held a challenge. Dimm« r’ 
He was think 
fugitive—a deli 


peace away from me. 
ficial-flower maker. 


woman 


runs els 


threw no returning flash. 
ing of the dead 
cate woman at a delicate trade. He w 
thinking hard. This aspect, of running 
away from violence, had never occurr 
to him as a theory and a matter for dis 
putation; for his life with Clara | 
been so calm. And he had learned, wit 
much patience, though many pains, that 
of one human being you must never ex- 
pect unfailing consolation. 

“God,” said Voller, in his thick way 
as if word hurt him to say 
“made woman last. He left out t! 
heart: she’s got none.” 

“Women are all heart. 
understand them, and 


Ww i fé 2? 


every 


We 


do not 
never shal 
They are the very embodiment of tender 
ness, and we can’t reach up to their leve! 
It is true, I assure you.” 

Dimmer spoke passionately, and hi 


we 


He looked at the baker 
Those eyes that were so impishly acti 
in the already stiffened face express: 
wonder, warmth, and dissent; and or 
more you felt how keenly he was lons 
ing to move, to take your hand perhaps 


face glowed. 
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or to shake his fist in your face—Dim- 
mer neither knew nor cared which. He 
only knew that oddly, in some mystie 
way which he could not interpret, he was 
made to speak to strip his spirit, for the 
paralyzed man to see in all its workings. 
He had, in effect, left the tangled orchard. 
He was not talking to this baker. He 
was inspired and beside himself. Emo- 
tionally, he stood alone in the desert. 

He proceeded to picture for Voller, 
whose own wife had run aw: « and left 
him, the seene which he so recently 
had lived through in Clara’s room. He 
told it well and without reserve. The 
drama of it, the suffering, the sanity, 
and all the loftiness of the sick wom- 
an’s act stood by these two men as 
they sat in the orchard. The baker 
listened. His eyes never left the min- 
ister’s face; at first they blazed, and they 
protested. You felt sure that, by his 
will, his every muscle twitched; yet, by 
his cruel disorder, he remained apathetic, 
save for those changing eyes. 

“COrape, which she wore for her own 
mother, damped, unpicked, and ironed 
—all those things the women do!—for 
Hester to wear when she is dead,” said 
John, his voice faltering. “I eall that 
heroism; it is beyond mere heart. First 
of all, it was beyond me even to grasp, 
and I employed common words—the com- 
mon thoughts of a common mind. She 
affronted me by her beautiful candor 
and her naked courage, by her classic ac- 
ceptance of the thing.” 

He had been speaking as he preached, 
forgetting Voller altogether. When he 
ceased, he came back with a thud, just 
as apples fell thudding from the trees 
around him. He fell back and down 
into the orchard, and once more he 
breathed the cold, motionless airs of the 
afflicted man. He ceased speaking; sud- 
denly he was abashed. Why had he 
spoken ? 

Voller’s eyes were acute upon him, 
and they streamed with tears—tears that 
seemed gray, that ran unheeding down 
his flabby, pasty, immobile face. 

“T didn’t think,” he said, stumbling 
as he spoke, “that any woman could love 
so much, Mr. Dimmer.” 

They looked hard at each other and 
were hushed. This moment was _ stu- 
pendous. John. after much delicate 
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weighing as to whether he should or 
should not, as to which would hurt his 
brother least, took his own handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped the baker’s 
tears away. 

Then he put the handkerchief back 
and spoke quite naturally. “ You see,” 
he said—and how different his voice 
was !—“ it is merely a matter of money; 
there is nothing organically wrong with 
her. Our life has been a constant strug- 
gle of the pocket, and she is worn out. 
That is all.” 

“Tt is always a matter of money, 
whether you live or die,” said Voller, 
brutally. “When I had my stroke ten 
years ago, they told me I might have 
been cured if I had gone abroad for 
baths and such like. But what about 
my farm and my bakery business if I had 
gone? Robbed right and left; ruined, 
as like as not. They don’t rob me much 
as it is, good-for-nothing Rose and her 
good-for-nothing husband. You did a 
kind thing by me just now. Do another. 
Button up my waistcoat. right, will you?” 

John did it, and the difference in his 
dressing seemed subtly to make more of 
a man of the baker. 

“Tf I could take her abroad ”—the 
minister reverted to the topic of Clara— 
“and keep her there all her life, or at 
least every winter; let her have the sun, 
you know. and pretty things to wear and 
look at: books and flowers and trinkets 
—the things that rich women have as 
a matter of course—then”—his voice 
thrilled—*“ she would open out and be a 
flower. But it is impossible. And as 
she said herself, what right have we to 
expect it?” 

He stood up. He felt that they had 
lived their moment. It was a pity to 
spoil by any overweighted speech such 
a frail oceasion. It had been all the more 
exquisite because of its air of restraint, 
and because he knew quite well that his 
neighbor could meditate no sloppy act 
of charity by which to rob him of his 
dignity and so infuse regret. 

“Tf I were a fashionable preacher ”— 
he put his warm, large hand upon the 
cold and unresponsive one in farewell— 
“the deacons would head a subscription 
for me, and she could go away. But I 
am a failure.” 

“So I’ve heard,” returned Voller, with 
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his halting speech, 
the better for that. 
glad you came.” 


“and I like you ail 
Good day; and Um 
He laughed, yet there 
the sound this time, 
only merriment and good humor. 


was no horror in 

John, going home, contemplative, be- 
hind thin tamarisk-trees, and looking at 
that playful young collie, the boundless 
sea, clean forgot that he had not 
pocket the dough-cake. 


in his 


autumn airs 
came the bleak, 
winter. In Dimmer’s 
house they were discouraged; everything 
made for Clara weaker, 
decidedly. Hester was more vaguely ab- 


After this day, so pretty 
and 
long 


manly confidence 
months of 
misery. was 
sorbed and more stupid, the house was 
dirty, and the minister heart-sick. More- 
over, do what he would, he could not 
preach in such a way as to satisfy the 
deacons and reach the rather remote feel- 
ings of his congregation. Even the gray 
sea failed him, and there were days when 
he walked wretchedly by the edge of it 
and found it just as unresponsive as 
those new, gray houses inland. He dog- 
gedly composed sermons that he felt were 
dead utterances; all the fire of his nature 
had sunk to the weakest embers and sto- 
lidity; he was waiting for Clara to die. 

Somehow, perhaps out of shyness, he 
never again went near Daniel Voller, al- 
though he heard that he had been taken 
ill and had kept to his bed since Christ- 
mas. He was well aware that in rigid 
accord with his Christian beliefs and his 
avowed ministry he ought to visit this 
sick man, find him, perhaps, in a mal- 
leable mood, and, perhaps, convert him. 
Yet he could not. Conscience tugged 
him one way and told him to go. Yet 
the mysterious something which is even 
stronger than conscience whispered also 
and said, “ Don’t go!”’—told him that he 
had his work with the baker on 
that queer day in the orchard. 

Therefore, in March, when they told 
him that Voller was dead, he felt no 
pang of remorse, and as he walked tow- 
ard the flint and brick house on the day 
before the funeral he was joyful. Now 
this was natural enough. For the or- 


done 


chard would be empty, and the prisoner 
who, in October, had sat chained there 
between the weighted trees was free and 
he was whole. 
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Rose Campion, weeping, yet in rather 
way protesting meanwhile that 
she and Michael had lost a good master, 
led him up into the raftered old bedroom 
where the dead man lay. 


a stagy 


John Dimmer, 
left alone and looking at the peaceful, 
great and at the dignity of that 
outlined under the white 
sheet, felt poetically that there was some 
noble, new air to Voller; in his tangled 
orchard, left alone, had the solitary man 
smoothed out for himself before 
the end came? 

He that October day. 
It was all such a mystical happening, 
and so outside of his daily life, so part 
of his lonely walks by the sea and his 
aloof spiritual struggle, that, so far from 
feeling glad, he was at first assaulted 
when he was told that Daniel Voller, after 
making just provision for the Campions, 
had left the whole of his considerable 
fortune to—him? No. The baker had 
evolved a more delicate form of legacy. 
He had left everything to Clara. 

A few days later they were all three 
sitting in the shabby parlor at teatime. 
Hester had made buttered toast—which 
at once diffuses an air of comfort. For 
a wonder, she had not burned it, and it 
waited, succulent, between two plates on 
the fender until the kettle boiled, which 
would not be long. 

They were in a giddy mood, for good 
fortune was still fresh. Clara sat up- 
right in the easy-chair, and by her at- 
titude seemed to flout those pillows 
propped at her back. She appeared to 
have regained instantly that capable 
housewifely air which was so a part of 
her and of John’s early memory of her 

He turned his head to look at Hester. 
She was by the window, tracing with her 
finger upon the dusty pane. She always 
seemed to live her life alone. 

“We will go abroad,” Clara said, soft- 
ly, following his glance and tenderly re- 
garding that queer little figure—clumsy, 
yet strangely compelling—by the window. 
“She shall be trained. I am sure she is 
gifted. We shall live to be proud of her.” 

“ Yes,” the minister nodded. “If there 
is anything in her, it shall be brought 
out. She shall have what I’ve never 
had, a chance.” To Hester he added. 
speaking loudly, “ Why don’t you come to 
the fire? You'll be frozen over there.” 
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“T’m very happy, Daddy, as I am.” 
There was new youth and some fun in 
a timbre he had not heard for 
ever so long. “1 would be happier with 
a bit of real paper. Give me some, please. 
The kettle won’t boil yet. It is too big.” 

He went over to her, taking a letter 
from his pocket and tearing off the clean 
sheet from the back. As he looked at 
the written part he happily grinned. 
That letter had hurt him; it had alarmed 
him horribly-—-and now he could flout it! 

“Do you keep the windows dirty pur- 
posely so that you can draw on them?” 
he asked his child, very tenderly; and 
meeting her bright, short-sighted eyes 
behind the big spectacles, he found them 
full of dancing tears. 

He returned to the fire and to his wife, 
who had been watching. They all three 
felt, without saying anything about it, 
that blest and triple sense of husband, 
wife, and child. Certainly they were, as 
a family, almost more happy than they 
could bear without sacrificing dignity. 
They were all three of them reserved and 
nerved to long endurance; the emotional 
rigors of the winter had been horrible. 

“You must see the deacons and send 
in your resignation,” said Clara, when 
he was back by her side. He seized her 
hand, crumpling up its delicacy in a 
keenly humorous grip. 

“Darling, the deacons 
asked me to do that. 
ten days ago. 


her voice 


have already 
The letter came 
I did not trouble you with 
it. I have it in my pocket now; we will 
perhaps keep it as a happy document. 
Pity that I tore off the spare sheet just 


now for Hester to draw upon.” He 
laughed. Clara looked perplexed. She 


did not follow some of his moods. 

“T will take you abroad—”’ He was 
still crushing her hand, and she found 
it rapture. “ You and Hester; somewhere 
with plenty of sun and lots of sea.” 


“We shall want nice clothes, three 


regular, proper outfits,” Clara said, and 
fingered 


she thoughtfully her useful 


BODICE 
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brown dressing-gown. He saw, and it 
pleased him, that she had arranged round 
the neck a little collar of old lace, and 
fastened it in front with a big cameo. 
Collar and brooch had been her mother’s. 
Now this quality of coquetry was one of 
the things he adored in his wife; and it 
was in this that Hester had failed him. 

“And new things for you, John. A 
dozen white shirts at the least. It has 
always been my ambition for you to buy 
them a dozen at the time. I should like ” 

-her voice dropped, yet only a little, 
and her calm eyes spoke many volumes— 
“ Hester to wear that bodice I made. We 
must wear mourning for Mr. Voller. I 
took such trouble with it, and it really 
looks nice. When I went into black 
for my mother, I bought such good stuff 
that even now it is as good as new. It 
is a pity to waste it, and— Well, I feel 
something even more than that. She 
cught to wear it.” 

Now here was a flight of Clara’s which 
he could never follow. Give him his way 
and he would have burned that bodice; 
yet he no longer found Clara blunt; she 
was only mysterious. 

“Just as you like,” 
meekly. 

He was 


he returned, 


already thinking not so much 
of clothes and of money as of his min- 
istry. He must retire from that alto- 
gether, since he always had been and 
must remain a failure. Yet, of course, 
he would work. First, a little bright 
holiday—his very first-care-free one in 
all his life. Then definite work of some 
sort, in what mode he did not know, 
yet God would show him. Labor would 
be done, with fire, with pain, with con- 
stant humility—and always for God! 

Clara was looking at him questioning- 
ly. Her hand remained in his, a close, 
warm grip of the body; yet his mind she 
could not read or reach. He now, in 
his turn, took a flight. Each of them 
had a pair of wings, and they circled dif- 
ferently. That was all. 
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LSA was being dictated to: a process 
alien to her nature. She sat, 
cramping herself over the extended 

shelf of the roll-top desk, painfully jot- 
ting down shorthand in the narrow note- 
book; and Mr. Fitch loomed over her 
oppressively near. In fact, she felt as if 
she were resisting the dark strength of 
his personality, a huge wave that threat- 
ened to overwhelm her. His voice was 
intimate, low, determined, and now and 
then she felt his breath on her hand. 

“_and it is the business of this Con- 
ference,” he was saying, slowly, “to deal 
with these little waifs, not as little crim- 
inals, but as the victims of their heredity 
and environment.” 

Elsa did not follow the sense of this: 
over her shorthand notes, her 
focused, she 
dark, large figure sharply splashed by the 
low electric dro 
perilousls 


on which 


eves were saw in a blur his 
ght drawing, it seemed, 

She that 
was aware that her 
mind could not concentrate, her thoughts 
she became tense with 
ar. Then she looked up 
startled, for Mr. Fitch was bitterly chuck- 
ling, as he 
and 
pocke ts, 

“* Victims 
vironme nt Y = 


close r. was aware 


she had a heart; she 
seattering while 
a delicious fe 


sat back in his revolving chair 
stuck his hands in his trousers 
of their heredity and en- 
he muttered, glancing into 
her eyes, as Elsa thought, maliciously; 
“T’m sick of victims of heredity and 
environment. Are you a ‘victim,’ Miss 
Brack? Look at me; I’m a ‘ victim.’ ” 
He laughed, but she could not laugh 
with Bidden to look at him, she 
her worst fears were rein- 
fairly tall: he was 
he was dressed 
smoothly. The head was large, the hair 
light the brown, the 
slightly aquiline, and there was a cynical 
twist at the corner of his smiling mouth. 
But what was back of this exterior came 
shining through: the fighter, overflowing- 
ly masculine, absorbingly interesting to 


him. 
and 
He 


square - shouldered ; 


obe ved, 


foreed. was 


brown. eyes nose 


OPPENHEIM 


all that was feminine in her. She felt 
madly alone with a fascinating enemy. 
Yet they were not utterly alone, there 
the seventh floor of the Keystone 
Building at ten o’clock of a misty au 
tumn night. 


on 


Five wood-and-glass parti- 
tioned offices stretched in a row, and three 
of them had their shadows gilded by thin 
electric lights. In the other two wer 
clerks, the plaintive scratching of whose 
pens could be dimly heard among the 
night Pittsburg; the hoarse 
whistling of the trolleys making the loop, 
and the sirens and the mel 
ancholy bells on the Monongahela River. 
The insisting, smell of 
coal smoke, blowing from a thousand red 
furnaces in the night, came with strands 
of sooty fog through the open window. 
Elsa had to speak; she felt 
blushing; she felt as if she were a 
child being scolded. 
“What do you mean?” 
strained voice. 
He clasped his large, 
at the back of his head. 
“Mean? I mean that 
piffle; sick of ‘social 


noises of 
wailing 


soft- 


unceasing 


she was 


bad 


she asked, in a 


powerful hands 


I’m 
work ’; 


sick of 
sick of 


looking after a lot of kids that ought 


be spanked. And I'd spank ’em myself 
if I had the chance.” He raised his 
clenched fists air before him 
“Glory, ’'m simply loony for a man-siz 
job!” 

She was shocked; she had not dreamed 
that any one could be in “Child Wel 
fare ” work who had not dedicated him- 
self. And she was not sure that sh: 
desired Mr. Fitch to furnish her wit 
personal revelations; at the 
inexplicably, these words gave her a fierce 
pleasure, and she found herself saying: 

“So this work is new to you?” 

“ New to me?” he echoed. He rose to 
his full height. “ Just take a look, 
Brack.” 

She followed him to the window, a1 
was thrilled when he lightly pushed her 
before him to look out. She felt hin 


in the 


same time, 











rere? 


Mr. FITCH LOOMED OVER 


leaning closely beside her, stooping to be 
on her level. At first all that she saw 
was lower buildings looming through the 
mist and the vague lights in the deep 
street corners, then she beheld green and 
red lamps almost lost on the river. 

Mr. Fitch pointed. “See that flare up 
there ?” 

She saw a welling reddish flame far 
in the night, with a gust of lightnings 
lurid against the heavens. 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

He spoke low in her ear: “ That’s the 
big Bessemer converter in the Penn Steel 
Works—that’s where I was brought up.” 
He laughed softly. “Went in as a boy, 
a common laborer: then I worked on the 
blooms, and many a summer night, after 
a twelve-hour day, I staggered out of the 
heat and lay awake all night, dizzy and 
spinning. Yes, I know what work is 
like. Later I got to be superintendent. 
No soft soap over there: I’ve hit a man 
with a big rod of iron and nearly killed 
him when the gang came after me. I’ve 
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HER /PPRESSIVELY NEAR 


speeded up the blooms to make a record 
until they’ve carried the fellows out faint- 
ing.” He laughed cynically. “ And now 
here I sit telling the good people to pro- 
vide playgrounds for the ‘ victims of en- 
vironment and heredity.’ Playgrounds? 
Think of the railroad yards around here: 
those are the playgrounds for boys.” 

A spell came over Elsa’s spirits: a 
mystery, an enchantment, a terror. She 
saw beneath those lurid lightnings his 
strange past, his rooted life in this grimy 
giant industrial city. And she felt 
his correspondence with the city: the 
brutality, the labor, the manhood, the 
practicality, the dominance, all shot 
through and enveloped with the mystery 
of fire and smoke and steel. It was some- 
thing so foreign to her own past; hence 
it was enchanting, it was life. 

And here he was, so close beside her, 
speaking intimately with an almost mys- 
tie masculine quality; something that 
belittled her and held her in a snare, 
while she thrilled from head to foot. She 
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did not 


speak. 


dare move; she did not dare 


“ Well,” he said, weariedly, “ we’d bet- 
ter finish up that work. 
of this 
night 


Two more wet ‘ks 


two more weeks of 


we've been at it 


rush job; 
work. And 
nights already.” 

He started back for the desk, and his 
moving off was a tremendous relief. Elsa 
felt freer; she did not want to sit down 
at the desk-flap again. 

At this moment there were light steps 
in the hall, and through the half - open 
doorway appeared a small, timid, 
glassed man, very pele, earnest; a 
man, thought Elsa, typical among social 
workers. 
“Mr. 
Busy ? 
“No, Brown, come in. 
asked Mr. Fitch. 

Brown papers in his 
and the fellow, 
whispering eagerly, pointing, looking up 
into Mr. Fitch’s eyes with quick inter- 
And Elsa exulted: Brown was 
so pitiably little, so feminine, so good and 
kindly; and Mr. Fitch was such a big 
brute, so masculine, careless, and cruel. 
Suddenly Mr. Fitch looked 
ling his forehead. 

“This ‘ll take all night, 
You'd better run along. 


four 


eye- 


very 


Fitch,” came a thin 
Am I disturbing you?” 
What is it?” 


whisper. 


“ 


came in, with 


hand, leaned over big 


rogations. 


up, wrink- 
Miss Brack. 
And seven-thirty 
sharp to-morrow night.” 

She took her hat from-a stand in the 
corner and pinned it on, then she folded 
her note-book and pushed it in a pigeon- 
hole of the desk. Five minutes later she 
was hurrying through a deserted, misty 
the lights fluttering 
overhead. She walked desperately to the 


street, ereat are 
corner, hailed a trolley-car, and got on. 
And as she sank in a seat she 
herself and was aghast. 
“Elsa Brack,” she whispered to her- 
self—“ Elsa Brack, 


pening to you?” 


confronted 


what has been hap- 


At a 


five 


little before noon the 
medical students, all 
coats, were working in 
One of these, a 


next day 
in long, white 
the dissecting- 
woman—Elsa 
was absorbed in a vital moment: 
She leaned 
over the slightly sloping table, a small 


room. 
herself 
she was dissecting a hand. 


but strong figure. with lean hands beau- 


tifully busy. Her face, quiveringly alive, 
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was now a mere transmitter between th: 
Facts beneath and the Mind above. Th 
eyes were wide apart, the forehead hig 
and broad, the mouth sensitive; and 
pallor of complexion was offset by ver 
red lips, very blue eyes, and very brow 
hair. Her con 
plete: she lived and had her being—h« 
whole body rhythmically thrilling 
that which lay on the table: the Miracl. 
The noon bell rang, shocking her o 
of her trance, and she looked up. Ff 
over the concrete floor she saw a your 


self-forgetfulness was 


man come through the doorway, under t! 
light, unusually white, that came on! 
through the wide skylight overhead. 
The young man, who was short a 
exceedingly dark and handsome, came 
close to her. 
“What 
Brack ¢” he asked. 


He smiled a treeting. 
are you on to-day, Mi 
“A hand,” she replied, completely for 
getting the hand, the 
insisted by his glance and smile that s 
think of him. 
“Well, you’re a wonder,” he laugh 


for young m: 


You look as if you’d been buried aliv: 
“T guess I have been,” she murmured 
“ Better quit, then,” he 
intimate “Well, 
dig.” 

Then as she his back rece 
she knew that she could work no longer 
The very fact that he had failed -in his 
attempt to the 
hers by 


advised in 
way. so long; I m 


watche d 


east power ot his per 


sonality singling her 
her feel, 
rush of a wave through her 
Mr. Fiteh. How 
these other men! 
She 


over 
like 
body, t 
small ar 
She 
washed, laid as 
left the roo 
herself exulting in 


among women made 
power of 
futile were 
a trifle 
the white coat, 
And she found 
peril. 

“My whole career,” she thought, “ 
whole future, all that I have worked f 
all these what has 
all? Nothing matters except this thir 
And what is this thing?” 

The streets, though sunny, seemed da 
to he r. 
thought. 
ho irs! 


dizzy. 


and 


years become of 


‘ Noon to seven-thirty sharp,” s 
“ That’s 
How 


a long time?” 


and a | 
through s 


seven 


shall I 


live 


At dusk she stood at 


her room, still brooding. 


the window 
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‘T wonder how it feels,” she thought, 
‘to work so close to fire: to work half- 
naked, in the glare and the flames, until 
one lies awake all night, dizzy and spin- 
ning.” She smiled. “ Heredity and en- 
vironment! What a bold boy he must 
have been, stealing rides 
on freight-trains, running 
cross the tracks in front 

engines!” 

She drew the curtain 
iside and waved her hand. 
Before the little house, on 
the tree-shaded pavement, 
a very young woman, 
scarcely more than a girl, 
was approaching, eyes 
lifted It was half-past 
five, home-coming time for 
lucky oftice people.  Al- 
though the house stood 
on a pleasant street in 
the East End, already the 
skies were darkening with 
the heavier twilight of 
the smokes; a wind snipped 
dried leaves from the trees, 
and in the murk the sooty, 
pungent air was cool. <A 
light here and there ap- 
pe ired behind a_ window, 
and as Elsa turned away 
she saw that the little 
room was already dark. 
A deep and lovely sad- 
ness came to her; she gave 
herself to the enfolding 
darkness; she was years 
vounger, a little girl wait- 
ing for her father to come 
home. 

A light, eager tread; 
the door opened and, 
silhouetted by the hall 
light, swayed the gar- 
nents of the girl, her jaunty hat feather- 


SHE SAW 


pierced, her loose, light coat catching 
gold along its fringes. 

“Oh, El, where are you?” she cried. 

“Tlere I am, En,” said Elsa, softly. 
The girl’s name was Enid Wardell. 

“El!” she eried. They embraced; and 
iainst Elsa’s hot cheek was laid a cool 
ne. Suddenly, drawing the eager girl 
close, she felt how immeasurably older 
than Enid she was; she felt vastly ma- 
ternal; she felt that Enid was living 


through joys and pleasures which long 
ago she had dropped by the way. Her 
love for the girl was wistful yet indulgent. 
“Well,” she asked, “what is it this 
time? Mr. Lindsey again?” 
‘El,” whispered Enid, softly, “ what 
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do you think? He’s to call for me, and 
I’m going out to supper with him. Quick, 
light the gas! I think there’s a button 
off my blue dress.” 

Elsa’s face seemed quite stern when 
the gas over the mirror of the bureau 
flared screeching up. Mr. Lindsey was 
chief clerk in the office where Enid was 
a stenographer; and there was no doubt 
that the two would eventually marry. All 
of Enid’s bearing and expression pro- 
claimed her love: she was soft, yellow- 
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haired, pretty; she was eager and young; 


and as she stood in her under-waist, with 
bare arms aloft and dainty fingers work- 
ing over the abundant hair, she made an 
appealing figure. Her babble was end- 
less. 


hecoming; 


has a new suit—gray—awfully 
it has three buttons instead of 
four down the If he only wouldn’t 
that necktie ! It 


doesn’t go with his dark complexion. I 


front. 


wear ghastly green 
from 
shy he 


saw him a minute when I came in 
luneh; and 


Well, he 


the typewriter. I 


you know how is! 


put a note on desk under 


didn’t 


my 
find it for an 
hour. Here it is.” 

She pulled it forth from her bosom, and 


Elsa rea’: 


“Dear Miss WarbDeELL, 
birthday, so sha’n’t we go out to supper 
Ill call for you. 


this note 


To-day is my 


If you mean yes, stick 
in your hair. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ Joun Linpsey.” 


Enid 


reminiscent 


had to sit down in_ hearty 
laughter. “I stuck it in,” 
“but I didn’t dare look. And 
we haven’t seen each other since. Do you 
think he’ll come ?” 

For 


two flights down, ring twice. 


she said, 


door-bell, 
Enid got 
into her blue dress, and Elsa buttoned it 


answer they heard the 


down the back. 
“Am I all right?” 
I look lovely, Elsa?’ 
“Yes,” said Elsa, kissing her. “ Per- 
fectly lovely. Have a wonderful time!” 
“Ouch!” cried Enid, frightened. “ El! 
Why, you nearly killed me! What’s the 
matter ?” 


asked Enid. ™ Do 


Elsa looked curi- 

ously pale, and her eyes shone. 
“QOh, it’s nothing.” Elsa 

laugh. “ Now run along.” 
Enid glanced at her again. 


She stared wide-eyed. 
foreed a 


“T’m al- 
most afraid of you,” she whispered. 

“Oh, run child!” cried Elsa. 
“ He’s waiting.” She took Enid gently 
by the arm, pushed her out into the hall, 
and shut the door on her. 

Then put out the light and 
down beside the slowly growing illumina- 
tion of the eurtained window. She 
face to face now with the peril; she knew 


And she 


along, 
she sat 
was 


now clearly how matters stood. 
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thought first of a supper-table in’ the 


corner ot a brilliant restaurant and 
herself at one side and«Mr. Fitch at the 
And her life stood 


from the earliest days. 


other. before her 


Fron 


when, 


From her earliest days, indeed! 
that night 
she first 
death. Her mother had understood her: 


that she Where her 


father misjudged, her mother had divined 


the strangeness of 


little girl of six, confronted 


remembered well. 
The small garden-inclosed cottage stood 


little out from the western Marylan 


village, out along an unfrequented roa 


One of the terribl 
mysteri s of her childhood 
that 
network of 


in a narrow valley. 
was the fa 
the earth beneath was said to be 
the tunnels of a coal-mine; 
she feared that, digging in the garden, 
she might fall through; often at 
night her thoughts thos 


lamp-flaring toilers beneath her: she w 


and 
went down to 
on her white, clean bed, they burrowing 
below in the icy damp darkness. 

But on that particular night she had 
not gone to bed at all; no one took an; 
notice of her, and she crept around th 
house, keen with curiosity and feeling d 
lightfully Whenever 
the her mother’s 
stout nurse told her to get along, unti 


wicked. she 


door of 


cam 
near room 
at last her father came hurrying out, and 
followed him the stairs. H: 
flung open the front door, and she stood 
at his feet, peering out into the blowing 
darkness. A 


she down 


strange lamp glowed 
there, and then suddenly the glazed ap 
pearance of the big doctor. He tramped 
up on the porch, clutched her father’s 
arm, and the two men spoke together over 
her head. She felt frightfully neglected 
and forlorn when suddenly the doctor 
stopped, lifted her to the level of his clear 
gray eyes, and regarded her keenly. 

‘A little he 


“ Sweetheart, how are you?” 


woman!” murmured 
And for some strange reason she bega 
to ¢ She set down and left ii 
the blindness of tears, until she felt her 
self lifted again, a long time afterward 
possibly she had 
her father 
startled to 


was 


slept in between. It 
this time, and 
hear his sobbing and to get 
They bobbed up the steps t 
gether, and she blinked in the light. N: 

she knew it 


was she wa 


his kisses, 


was her mother’s room, al 
her father was holding her over the be 
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‘Say good-by to mother,” he whis- 
pe red. 

“ Good-by, mother,” she said, dutifully. 
And then she saw her mother, and all 
of life was revolutionized. She had the 
sudden feeling that what had seemed fa- 
miliar was strange and unknown, that 
space was full of new mysteries. And 
somehow she knew that she would never 
see her mother again: all at once her 
heart seemed broken, and she sobbed 
against her father with her whole body. 
There was no comfort then until she 
found herself on the knees of the doctor, 
who was feeding her some scrambled 


eggs. She was quite hungry, and the 
eggs tasted delicious. 


“Well, sweetheart,” said the doctor, 
“you must grow up 
to be a fine woman 
now. And what are 
you going to be when 
you grow up?” 

Her heart went out 
to the big man. “ I’m 
going to be a doctor,” 
she said. 

That, curiously 
enough, was the way 
it all began. From 
then on she was 
doctor, rather than 
mother, to her dolls; 
and the desire to 
study medicine came 
as an imperceptible 
conclusion to that 
chance remark. 

Her next great long- 
ing was the incessant 
wish to leave home. 
While she was still a 
public-school girl she 
would go down to the 
railroad station and 
watch the swift trains 
from Pittsburg on 
their way to Wash- 
ington. Some of these 
would stop, and bright 
faces looked down 
upon her, then the 
wheels turned, and 
these strangers passed 
on to the great world. 
Then her heart re- 
belled, suffocating her; 





she, too, wanted to rush out to the great 
cities and the adventures of life. 

A hitch came in the high-school days in 
the shape of a clumsy big boy who first 
taught her that she was a girl, and that 
girls are little women. He put her 
through the usual process: the carrying 
of her books, the offer of a rose over the 
garden gate at twilight, the doing of her 
sums for her; then finally the walk alone, 
the strange kiss, the secret. Her sense of 
importance at being in love was tremen- 
dous: she was sure she was not young 
any more; and the praise and the eyes of 
Harry Hinton sent her to her mirror to 
discover for the first time what an inter- 
esting face she had and how exceedingly 
pretty was the very brown hair. 


WITH ARMS ALOFT AND DAINTY FINGERS WORKING OVER THE ABUNDANT HAIR 
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Then she told Harry that she intended 
Out 
conveyed word to her father; 
questioned ; 


to be a doctor, and trouble began. 
raged, he 
she and her love for 
Harry was killed by one lusty blow. Her 
love for her father suffered a similar fate. 
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SHE WAS FACE FACE NOW WITH THE 


But it was two years before she got away. 

Then she was eighteen; now she was 
twenty - three: five 
breathless mixed with bitter 
‘ grinding.” had been a little 
left by mother which tided 
her over this period; but against the day 
of utter poverty she had put in the sum- 
mer studying stenography and typewrit- 
ing. Enid had helped her: and thus 
she was able to take the night work with 
Mr. Fitch. 
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She stared at a lamp across the street 
that eame and went through leafy boughs, 
and then she grew ecstatic with her peril 
Her whole career at stake! All the years, 
girlhood, womanhood, the beckoning fu- 
ture! All to be flung into the night and 
seattered by the chantir 
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hat, opened the door, and stole down 
the stairs. Mrs. Mayhew came out of 
the sitting-room to meet her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, standing back 
on the third step, the hall light flickering 
in her amazing face. 

“You’re not going out?” asked Mrs. 
Mayhew. 

“T’m sorry,” said Elsa. “ There’s some 
work I’ve got to do. No, I can’t 
stay for supper. Dreadfully sorry, but 
really .. .” 

She had hold of the door then, vehe- 
mently nodded her head, and shut her- 
self out into the night. Then as she 
descended the steps the rain smote her 
face. 

“ My umbrella!” she thought; but Mrs. 
Mayhew could not be faced again. Then 
she chanted half aloud: “ But I want it 
to rain on me; I want it to rain on me!” 


When Elsa reached the door of the 
Children’s Society, she found it locked, 
and had to knock and wait tremblingly. 
The frosted glass gave a diffused glow 
of one of the office lights, and soon this 
was blotted out by the looming shadow 
of Mr. Fitch. A wave of faintness swept 
Elsa; her forehead was moist. Then the 
door opened with a jerk. 

“Curse those kids!” growled Mr. 
Fitch, setting the latch. “ Never do what 
they’re told! Come along.” 

He impolitely preceded her down past 
three offices (she saw little Brown work- 
ing in one of them), and she hurried 
after his big strides into the narrow 
room, hung her dripping hat and coat 
on the stand, pulled her book from the 
pigeon-hole, and sat down at the desk- 
flap. Mr. Fitch was swaying back and 
forth in his springy chair, his hands 
clasped behind his head. 

“Read over the last I dictated,” he 
ordered. 

She feared that her voice would betray 
her; and indeed when it passed between 
her lips it was strange and feeble. 

“and it is the business of this Con- 
ference to deal with these little waifs, 
not as little criminals, but as the victims 
of their heredity and environment.” 

In the silence she heard the rain, and 
only the rain. It was splashing against 
the window in one steady gust after an- 
other; and she knew it was drenching 


the mills, and soaking, until it shone in 
the lantern-light, the coal in the barges, 
and sweeping the streets. The huge city 
was driven indoors by it; the population 
clung to its warm rooms and its cheer- 
ful lights; and she, too, was sheltered, 
sheltered after the fierce hurry in the 
blindness of the storm. She could not 
control herself longer then: she began to 
shiver. 

Then the huge wave of dark strength 
came overwhelmingly close to her; she 
was faint with exquisite apprehension; 
and glancing up, she caught that mystic 
masculine power of his eyes. His voice 
was low, intimate, drawing her closer. 

“ Say, you—you’re simply soaking wet! 
Didn’t you have an umbrella?” 

She smiled painfully, and could barely 
utter a sound. 

“ Forgot it.” 

He rose and slammed down the rolling 
top of the desk. “ Well, then, home with 
you! Heredity and environment can 
wait. My umbrella is big enough for 
two.” 

“Oh no,” she found herself saying; 
“T’m not going home.” 

“But you must,” he growled. “I’m 
not going to have you down with pneu- 
monia. I’m an ‘uplifter,” you know,” 
he laughed, hoarsely; “I’m a ‘social 
worker.’ I”—he leaned over her, and 
his smile was delightful—* I’m going to 
save you, Miss Brack.” 

Yes, she concluded in a flash of sanity, 
he merely regarded her as the latest play- 
thing that had come to him. Her lips 
were dry. 

“T can take care of myself, Mr. Fitch,” 
she said, and wished she hadn’t said it. 
A harsh note spoiled the glory of the 
night. 

He paused, his eyebrows working up 
and down in a curious, ridiculous way. 

“Oh, come now—” he began. 

“Td much rather go on with the 
work,” she interrupted. 

He looked angry for a moment, and 
she remembered that he had once hit a 
laborer with an iron rod. But she sat 
still looking straight in front of her, and 
all at once he turned and walked to the 
window. 

Then, without turning, he spoke cyn- 
ically: 

“You’re studying medicine, eh?” 
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“MR. FITCH, I'VE GOT MY OWN LIFE TO LIVE. GOOD NIGHT” 
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The question stabbed her. “ Yes,” she 
murmured, 

“ What ’d you do that for?” he growled. 
She did not answer. 

“ Modern woman, eh?” he went on. 

She was silent, a slow rage beginning 
to kindle in her. He turned, surveyed 
her with lowered head, and smiled. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you’re never 
going to marry.” Then he stuck his 
hands in his coat pockets and began walk- 
ing up and down the room. “ These 
modern women! They’re loony, utterly 
loony. Now what’s a woman made for? 
Lord! did you ever meet a woman doctor? 
Ugh! 1 take to the tall timber when- 
ever a specimen comes my way. Say, 
Miss Brack .. .” 

He paused. She was in an explosive 
mood now; she thought: “At the col- 
lege they think I’m a powerful person; 
but he thinks I’m a kitten, a child, a 
toy—tramples all over me—I hate him.” 

“Say, Miss Brack,” he repeated, “ I’ve 
got my own ideas of woman, you know.” 
He sat down, and there was something 
absorbingly real gnd beautiful in his can- 
dor. 

“T want a woman to be feminine and 
old-fashioned; to be gentle and sweet; 
to serve the man she loves; to be his 
true mate; to be a mother that lives in 
her children. That’s the sort of thing I 
worship. A woman of that kind could 
twist me around her little finger.” 

The words dominated her: she saw then 
that nothing in the world was truer than 
this. Surely her whole nature cried out 
that such was her destiny; that in this 
natural functioning lay marvel on marvel, 
wonder on wonder, beyond all splendor 
of anatomy and therapeutics. She leaned 
her cheek on her hand, half shut her eyes, 
and smiled. 

He rocked back in his chair. “I’ve 
got to think of marrying,” he said, 
abruptly. “I’ve been coasting about too 
long, and I’m not getting a bit younger 
as time passes. I’m going to get down 
to brass tacks. I’m going out and get 
one of the big steel companies to give 
me a man-size job. Then I’m going to 
go wife-hunting.” 

In the pause she heard the rain again, 
gust on gust slashing the window, and 
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somewhere, in glimmering rubber, men 
were waving lanterns in the dismal rail- 
road yards, and the leaping headlights 
were blotted with the storm. The rage 
in her was accumulating through all the 
ecstasy of the moment. It was too shame- 
ful, too shameful! 

Mr. Fitch leaned close to her; his voice 
was startlingly tender: “ Really, I don’t 
want you to sit around all soaked like 
that! Won’t you let me take you home?” 

The explosion came: she did not know 
what she was doing, what she was say- 
ing. She arose slowly. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Fitch,” she said, in 
clear and final tones, “I must resign 
this work. And I’m very sorry.” 

He stared at her, stunned. 
Why in the world—” 

“Vm too tired at night,” she lied. 
“And I’m sorry I couldn’t give notice. 
I shall have to go now.” 

He arose, still staring at her. 
you're the queerest ever! 
it ?” 

She went to the stand and carefully 
put on hat and coat; then she faced him. 

“Mr. Fitch,” she said, in a*low voice, 
“T’ve got my own life to live. Good 
night.” 

He understood, and he was obviously 
overpowered. But he had the look of an 
angry bull. 

“Oh,” he growled, “all riglit. 
owe you some money.” 

“Please send it,” she said at the door, 
and passed out. 


“ Resign ? 


“Well, 


Do you mean 


But I 


She was curiously calm when she 
emerged on the street and walked straight 
into the rain. And down it came, pasting 
her hair to her cheeks and forehead, 
blinding her eyes, dripping from her 
nose. She was herself again: Elsa Brack: 
one with all the years of her life. By 
one brave, decisive act she had freed 
herself. She laughed softly: almost 
wept. She had pushed him out of her 
life; she had resisted and overcome; she 
had torn the embedded arrow from her 
heart. Yes, she was a modern woman, 
and modern women could handle their 
lives in a new way. 

“And I’m out of a job,” she laughed 
to herself, “and I haven’t any money!” 
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T the close of the Revolutionary 
War there was a belief widely 
prevalent that the political sep- 

aration of the United States from Great 
Britain would be the precursor of a 
linguistic separation. It prevailed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Differences 
of expression, it was maintained, would 
spring up, and would increase rapidly or 
slowly as the ease might be. These in 
time would result in the formation of 
languages, allied to be sure, but varying 
in so many details that the one speech 
would eventually become largely unin- 
telligible to the users of the other. Ref- 
erences to this new Anglo-American 
tongue, speculations as to its probable 
character, were not infrequent in the 
periodical literature of the thirty years 


which followed the Revolution. Varia- 
tions of usage were carefully noted. 


With the limited knowledge of the lan- 
possessed at that time, no small 
number of these assumed differences 
were, as might be expected, purely im- 
aginary. They were largely the creation 
of men on both sides of the Atlantic 
who were ignorant of their own speech. 
In particular, the traveler in the United 
States was wont to designate as Amer- 
icanisms words which had not only been 
used from an early period in one or both 
of the two principal which 
make up Great Britain, but were in use 
at the very time. He chanced never to 
have heard them in his own home. When 
he heard them in America, he rushed to 
the conclusion that America was respon- 
sible for them. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this 
anticipated cleavage of idiom failed to 
be realized. There has passed away en- 
tirely the uncommon belief 
that a distinct form of language would 
be developed on this side of the ocean. 
No pretense is now put forth anywhere 
that between the speech of England and 
America, separated by three thousand 


guage 


divisions 


once not 


miles of water, there is even a remot 
approach to the nature and extent of 
the differences which divide the tongu ‘ 
of Spain and Portugal, occupying con 
tiguous portions of the same peninsul 
Indeed, if we can trust some observers 
a still stronger comparison might b 
made. The historian Freeman, aft: 
spending many months in the Unit 
States, expressed the opinion that Scot 
land and England, though divisions 
the same island, were further apart 
various particulars, including that 
language, than were England and Amer 
ica. He held the opinion stoutly, thoug 
well aware that some deemed it para 
doxieal. “The differences between Eng 
land and Scotland,” he wrote, 
me greater than the differences betwee 
England and America.” One not 
native of Great Britain is hardly con 
petent to form a judgment on this point 
3ut the comparatively little distincti 
that prevails between the speech of tl 
educated class of England and that o 
the United States is something that car 
not easily be disregarded. 

Here is not now the place to discus 
the agencies which brought about thi 
condition, not of complete similarity, but 
of similarity so close that the variations 
present no difficulty of mutual under 
standing. Necessarily differences wer 
from the outset certain to arise. Th 
settlers of a new country would meet 
objects they had never seen or heard of 
before. They would have to create nev 
institutions, to develop new methods of 
procedure, to follow out new lines of 
thought and action. For all these new 
terms would be required. The languag: 
they had brought with them was unequal 
to the demand made upon it. To its 
relief the colonist was forced to com: 
either by using old words in a new sense, 
or by coining new words, or by borrowing 
words from other tongues. To all these 
methods he resorted. Such necessary de- 
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partures from the usage of the old coun- 
try were at first violently denounced on 
the one side, and occasionally apologized 
for most abjectly on the other. Yet, after 
all, the new terms entitled to be called 
Americanisms which have been introduced 
into cultivated speech are comparatively 
few in number. “Cultivated speech,” it 
will be noticed, is the phrase used. That 
affords the only legitimate basis of com- 
parison between the language as used in 
England and in America. 

Many have been the articles and books 
written about Americanisms. Of th 
words and expressions so called, therd 
have appeared also about half a dozen 
vocabularies. These have varied largely 
both in quality and size. Still there 
is not one of them which does not con+ 
tain matter worthy of consideration. H 
who discusses the subject could hard¥ 
ly get along without consulting then 
constantly. Yet while this can be justly 
said, it has also to be said that there is 
not one of them which is really satis- 
factory. It is not with the intention of 
expressing the slightest disrespect for 
the many laborers who have worked in 
this field that the assertion is made that 
nowhere has there been any scientific 
treatment of the subject. In all these 
dictionaries, indeed, whether special or 
general, the most heterogeneous mass of 
words have been gathered together and 
put forth indiscriminately under the 
name of Americanisms. Terms relating 
to diverse and unrelated classes of things 
have been brought together under that 
title. Words which belong to the un4 


educated, wherever in the wide world) 


the English language is spoken, have 
been so designated. Even words which 
have been constantly employed in the 
literary tongue from time immemorial 
can be found enrolled in these collections. 

Besides irrelevant matter of various 
sorts with which dictionaries of Amer- 
icanisms have been swollen, there is one 
utterly objectionable kind which has 
made up no small share of the material 
they contain. This is the discussion not 
of what is peculiar to the speech in 
America, but of what is proper or im- 
proper in speech itself. The observa- 
tions made may be good or they may be 
bad; but in neither case are they perti- 
nent. They have as much to do with 


| 
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the language spoken in England or 
Australia as they have to do with it as 
spoken in this country. This character- 
istic is especially noticeable in the earlier 
vocabularies. In them the subject of 
Americanisms proper pops in only occa- 
sionally, and when it does, it is with 
something of the apologetic tone of Paul 
Pry when he hopes that he doesn’t in- 
trude. 

In this particular the later glossaries 
of Americanisms have shown vast im- 
provement over the earlier. But they are 
all liable at any moment to wander away 
from their legitimate field of inquiry to 
lug in words which have no business in 
such a collection, apparently for no other 
reason than to discuss some question of 
usage, and in most cases to discuss it 
unintelligently. One particularly glar- 
ing illustration there is of the way in 
which such have been shoveled into 
vocabularies of terms assumed to be pe- 
culiar to this country. There are at least 
three dictionaries of Americanisms in 
which for some inexplicable reason the 
noun female is included. One of them, 
indeed, puts forth a sort of pretext for 
its introduction. “The idiom,” says the 
writer—*“ idiom” is a pretty large word 
for the usage remarked upon—“ has now 
become so offensive to English taste, 
while in the same time maintaining a 
firm hold in America, that it may still 
properly be classed as a pseudo-American- 
ism.” The other, which appeared as late 
as 1912, does not give even this ridic- 
ulous excuse for inserting the word. It 
boldly includes it as if there were no 
doubt of the propriety of so doing. But 
not content with its insertion, it proceeds 
to add erroneous statements about its 
use. Unfortunately these are copied from 
what is said of female in the sense of 
“woman” in the New Historical Dic- 
tionary. It is one of the very few in- 
stances in that invaluable work in 
which the statements made are not mere- 
ly inadequate but distinctly misleading. 
There is not given in its account of the 
word in this sense a solitary instance of 
its employment after the time of Steele 
from a single writer who can be regarded 
as an authority upon usage. Yet not 
merely scores but hundreds of examples 
could have been secured from later au- 
thors of altogether greater ability and 
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authority than he. It ends, too, with a 
quotation from a newspaper in which 
female in this signification is designated 
as “a word of opprobrium.” It hardly 
needs to be said that the opinion of an 
anonymous writer carries no weight what- 
ever in discussing a question of usage. 
In this instance it would pretty certain- 
ly carry none if he were known. 

As the reasons for inserting the word 
in a dictionary of Americanisms are 
incomprehensible, 80 the remarks made 
about it are somewhat trying to any one 
acquainted with its history. “ Used,” it 
says, “ by Wyclif, Shakespeare, ete., in 
alluding to women in general, but now 
contemptuously.” The fact is that the 
word in this sense, though used by 
Wyclif, Shakespeare, and their re- 
spective contemporaries, was used by 
them very little; whereas from the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent time it has been used by modern 
authors a very great deal, never more 
so than during the nineteenth century. 
This statement can easily be confirmed 
by examining the employment of it by 
writers of fiction. There is not a great 
novelist from the time of Fielding and 
Richardson to the end of the last century 
in whose productions it cannot be found. 
Furthermore, it is never found in them 
as “a term of opprobrium.” It almost 
passes comprehension that any reader of 
fiction who has interest’ in linguistic 
matters can have failed to notice this 
fact, even if he has done no more than 
glance over the novels of Madame D’Ar- 
blay, Walter Scott, Jane Austen, Bulwer, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, Charlotte 
Bronté, Charles Reade, Trollope, George 
Eliot, and Stevenson. In all of them 
he would find examples of the usage; 
in most of them many examples. “ 
concrete illustration is perhaps more im- 
pressive than a general statement. Let 
us take one of the most famous novels 
of the nineteenth century, the Vanity 
Fair of Thackeray. In that one work 
the noun female in the sense of “ wom- 
an” oceurs exactly twenty - three times. 
Were the attributive employment of it 
to be also reckoned—as in “ female 
companion,” “female subseriber ” — the 
number would be more than doubled. 
To speak precisely, it so occurs just 
thirty times. This makes fifty - three 


” 


instances of this use of the word in one 
single work. 

To the student of speech the repug- 
nance now shown by many to the word 
female, with the ridiculous linguistic 
reason given for it, is of exceptional in 
terest. It is perhaps with us the latest 
manifestation of a phenomenon which 
appears every now and then in the his- 
tory of language. This is the crusad 
which is directed for a period against 
the use of some special word or phrase. 
It starts out from the whim or prejudice 
of a particular person or of particular 
persons, and steadily gathers strength 
by persistent agitation. The war waged 
upon female is a striking illustration 
of the nature and force of movements 
of this sort. It is not only modern; it 
is very late modern. Active hostilities 
against it have apparently been carried 
on mainly by members of the supposedly 
aggrieved sex which it designates. As 
men have never objected to being termed 
males, it looks very much as if women. 
or rather some women, had begun to feel 
ashamed of being females. Still, until 
the attack upon the werd is sanctioned 
by the refusal of the classic writers to 
employ it, the feelings about it of its 
assailants are not entitled to recognition 
in dictionaries, 

But the very fact that such a word 
could be inserted in voeabularies of terms 
presumably peculiar to this country ren- 
ders it desirable before going further 
into the subject to get a clear conception 
of what an Americanism is not. Three 
general principles can be laid down by 
which to test the right of any sort of 
expression to that appellation, even in 
its widest sense. In _ the firs ace, a 
word is net-an- Americanism because it 
designates objects, .customs,—or_institu- 
tiens peciliar to this_cowmtry. Thes 
are not -distifiguishing characteristics of 
American speech; they are American 
contributions to the common speech. No 
other satisfactory words or phrases can 
be substituted for them. The foreigner, 
when speaking of them, is no more abl: 
to refrain from employing them than is 
the native. To call the Congress of the 
United States an Americanism is as 
absurd as it would be to call the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain an Anglicism. 
The same thing can be said of the Senate 
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as compared with the House of Lords, 
o~ the House of Representatives as com- 
pared with the House of Commons. 
Again, a dollar or a dime is no more 
an Americanism than a pound or a shil- 
ling is an Anglicism. Examples of this 
sort could be cited almost endlessly. 
One might well ask pardon for referring 
to them, were it not that these terms 
and others of the same general nature 
have made up no small share of the words 
contained in dictionaries of American- 
isms. 

It may be well, indeed, to have a 
glossary of terms of this character. As 
such a work would consist largely of 
names given to political issues and to 
political parties, it would be of great 
service to him who is making a study of 
the history of this country and its in- 
stitutions. But to designate the words 
contained in it as denoting an element 
of language peculiar to American speech 
gives an utterly wrong’ impression. 
They are no more so than the names 
of the States which make up the Union. 
To term them Americanisms is there- 
fore a misnomer. We do not consider 
Whig and Tory Anglicisms. Neither is 
such an issue, for instance, as Home 
Rule so ealled, though the discussion of 
it concerns only the British Islands. If 
for any reason that phrase should chance 
to be transferred to this country, it would 
necessarily be used here with an entirely 
different signification. In truth, in po- 
litical history the same word or phrase 
may be-necessary to the speech of the 
two great English-speaking countries 
and yet have meanings not only ab- 
solutely different but exactly opposite. 
Take, as an illustration, the expression 
“tariff reform.” In Great Britain it 
means to impose or to raise duties on 
imported articles; in the United States 
it means to lower them or to take them 
off entirely. 

In the second place, a word is not an 
Americanism because the only known in- 
stance in which it has been employed 
has been by an American. This sort of 
error is responsible for the attribution 
to this country of many terms which 
have never had a real existence. An 
American, like any one else, may choose 
or happen to coin a new word. It never 
becomes current. The probabilities are 


that no one save its inventor has ever 
found oceasion to use it. Yet if it 
chance to catch the eye of some curious 
but not altogether. wise collector of what 
he calls Americanisms, it is at once en- 
rolled in his list on the strength of this 
single instance of its occurrence. The 
proceeding is absurd because the term 
not merely lacks universality of use, but 
really lacks any use at all. As a matter 
of fact, not a day passes but some new 
words spring inte existence somewhere. 
They are’evolved on the spur of the mo- 
ment, usually in spoken intercourse. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred not 
one of them ever gets into print. If by 
any accident it gets there once, it never 
appears again. Accordingly, it dies un- 
noticed and unrecorded. Such words do 
not belong to the language, as used in 
America or anywhere else. They are 
peculiar to a single person, often peculiar 
to a single moment of that persdp’s life. 
Accordingly, they have no business to 
lumber up dictionaries. Were, indeed, 
all individual coinages of this sort to be 
collected and included in these works, 
there would be little limit to the num- 
ber of vclumes necessary to contain 
them. As well might one take a census 
of the insects whose life is hardly the 
length of a summer’s day as to put on 
permanent record these ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the hour. 

To some extent this is true even of 
the words used in local communities. 
They have a right to a place inea dialect 
dictionary, but not in a dictionary of 
the general speech. Even in a dialect 
dictionary they ought to be inserted as 
belonging to the region or particular 
place where they are heard. Peculiar 
words and expressions spring up in every 
locality. ‘They are not known outside 
of it. Unless they chance to get into 
print they are not recorded. There are 
few communities which could not con- 
tribute from the language, as spoken, 
words which have not been included in 
any vocabulary. For instance, there is 
one which can be heard in widely sep- 
arated districts of the United States, 
both North and South. This is the verb 
sagatiate. It is a half-humorous word 
of salutation. Instead of saying to oth- 
ers, “ How are you?” or, “ How are you 
getting along?” men say, “How do you 
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sagatiate?” To some Americans the 
word will be familiar; to many it will 
be entirely unknown. Occasionally met 
with in private letters, it has very rarely 
got into print. One form of it appears 
in the account given by Uncle Remus 
of the adventures of the Rabbit with the 
lar baby. “‘How duz yo’ sym’tums 
seem ter segashuate?’ sez B’rer Rabbit, 
ses ee.” But the word itself has never 
been included in any vocabulary of 
Americanisms. 

Instances like this could be multiplied 
largely. Of course, if any unusual word, 
even were it the coinage of the moment, 
chance to be embalmed in the writings 
of a man of genius, it becomes by that 
very fact an integral part of the lan- 
guage. It requires record even if no 
other author can be found to have shared 
with him in its use. When Othello 
speaks of “antres vast” 
trees in the original editions—it is right 


antars or an- 


to insert the word in every English dic- 
tionary purporting to be complete. This 
would be true even were there not a 
single other example of its employment 
to be found anywhere. But such action 
is something entirely different from put- 
ting on permanent record the vast num- 
be r of words which have their birth in 
the daily press and die as soon as they 
are born. Yet the results of misdirected 
energy in searching’ for such expres- 
sions have tended to increase largely the 
vocabularies which go under the name 
of Americanisms. They swell the num- 
ber to be found in them, however, with- 
out adding the slightest to their value. 
In truth, they detract from their value, 
because they give a wrong impression 
as to the actual fact. 

Full as absurd is it to reckon among 
Americanisms technical and _ scientific 
terms because some American took the 
pains to devise them for some special 
purpose or to convey by them some spe- 
cial signification which he had in mind. 
Inability to understand this elementary 
principle has contributed extraordinary 
additions to the vocabularies of words 
assumed to be peculiar to this country. 
In some editions of Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary of Americanisms was included meta- 
phenomena, with the definition of it as 
denoting “the primordial facts of our 
being which, though known by necessity 





of reason to exist, are not the immediate 
objects of consciousness.” There also 
appeared the verb logicize, meaning “ to 
reason.” 
ed to a philosophical work written by 
Chancellor Tappan, of the University of 


Michigan. Both of them without doubt 
alc a »0 oO € ou dou 


Both these words were credit- 


expressed exactly the meaning which 
it was in his mind to convey. But they 

are purely technical terms. Accordingly, 
they have no more business to be in 

cluded in a dictionary of words peculiar 
to this country than the name of a 
new chemical compound here produced 

Fancy the existence of Americans who 
go about discussing the primordial facts 
of their being, and in so doing terming 
them metaphenomena. Fancy them, when 
they give reasons for some view, assert- 
ing that they are logicizing. Yet it is 
a natural inference from the inclusion 
of these words that they are in the mouths 
of all of us to indicate what we are do- 
ing and saying. In the last edition of 
his dictionary Bartlett had the good 
sense to drop metaphenomena. He in- 
sisted, however, that we were continuing 
to logicize. Consequently, he retained that 
verb. We can now be consoled by find- 
ing from the Historical Dictionary that 
the English had been doing it before 
us long ago. 

Thirdly, a word in common use in 
English speech, wherever that is spoken, 
has no right to be termed an American- 
ism simply because he who invented it 
and first employed it chanced to be an 
American. As properly might we say 
that the immense majority of the words 
belonging to our language are Angli- 
cisms. The moment a word is adopted 
by the members of the whole English- 
speaking world its origin is of no 
importance, so far as the use of it is con- 
cerned. Its place of birth is unquestion- 
ably a subject of legitimate inquiry in 
connection with its history. About that 
there is always interest, and sometimes 
great interest. But it is a limited in- 
terest. As soon as the word becomes 
universally accepted, its origin is of mo- 
ment only to the linguistic scholar. It 
has then ceased to be a Scotticism, or an 
Jrishism, or an Americanism, or what 
ever other term may describe the par 
ticular region from which it came. Tel: 
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and probably did spring, into existence 
in this country. In time it was adopted 
everywhere. When the use of it had 
become general, it ceased to be an Amer- 
icanism. It had been made part of the 
common speech. 

If the mere origin of a word is to be 
taken as satisfactory proof of its being 
an Americanism, schooner is better en- 
titled to that distinction than a goodly 
number of those which are regularly in- 
cluded. There is little if any doubt that 
both name and vessel had their birth- 
place in Massachusetts in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. From there 
they were carried not merely to all Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, but to various coun- 
tries of the European continent. Yet 
not a dictionary of Americanisms in- 
cludes the word, though its use in the 
now disappearing prairie - schooner ean 
be found in most. In leaving it out their 
compilers are right. Unfortunately, it 
is evident from their course in inserting 
other words that they are right only 
through ignorance of its history. The 
fairly well-known account of its origin 
runs to the following effect. When the 
new type of sailing-craft was launched 
at Gloucester in 1713, one of the by- 
standers who saw it moving over the 
water cried out, “Oh, how she scoons!” 
“A seooner let her be, then,” was the 
reply of the builder. Then it was that 
the name by which this sort of vessel 
was christened at the moment came into’ 
being. There is no inherent improbabil- 
ity in this story. True, no such verb as 
scoon has ever been recorded. But, : 
it has already been intimated, few are 
the communities in this country which 
would not furnish words and phrases 
which, though heart in conversation, 
have never got into print. 

At all events, this account of the 
origin of the word is generally, perhaps 
universally, accepted by linguistie schol- 
ars. Originally it was spelled scooner 
or skooner. The early insertion into it 
of an unnecessary h $s only another un- 
important contribution to the bad spell- 
ing of the English language which many 
worthy persons cherish as its chief glory. 
In this respect its history is not unlike 
that of the anchor which the schooner 
carries with her. By our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers anchor was spelled ancora. 


After dropping the final e to which the 
termination a had been weakened, the 
word got along very comfortably for cen- 
turies as ancor. But the loss of its final 
vowel was made up to it at last by the 
insertion of an unneeded letter h. This 
was a blunder based upon a wrong spell- 
ing of its remote original. But blunder 
as it is, it has become so endeared to our 
hearts that few of us would now con- 
sent to drop it without passionate protest. 
Still the point to be made emphatic here 
is not the erroneous spelling of schooner, 
but the fact that the word jn spite of 
its origin here has no right to be en- 
rolled as an Americanism in any proper 
sense of that term. 

Such views of the whole subject strike 
out of consideration, on the one hand, 
no small number of so-called American- 
isms which never had any real existence; 
and on the other hand, words which, 
whether originating here or not, have 
come to be adopted, sometimes speedily, 
sometimes slowly, in all English-speak- 
ing countries. This latter point can be 
brought out distinctly by one or two 
examples. Early came into the tongue 
as spoken in this country the word bluff 
as a name given to a precipitous head- 
land. It is now beginning to be used 
wherever English is spoken. A more 
noteworthy history has prairie as the 
designation of the broad, treeless plains 
of the Mississippi valley. In the British 
periodicals this word at first was not un- 
frequently made a subject of comment 
which ordinarily took the form of cen- 
sure. One of the great delights of the 
Quarterly Review in its earlier years was 
to fall foul of everything coming or pur- 
porting to come from Ameriea. Expres- 
sions assumed, often erroneously, to be 
peculiar to this country were soundly 
castigated. Naturally the employment of 
prairie was made a subject of protest by 
one of its writers. Why should that word 
be used, was the burden of his ery, when 
savanna already exists? 

Tt is fair to this critic to add that he 
refrained from committing himself to a 
too sweeping censure. There was a lurk- 
ing suspicion in his mind that there 
might be a difference between a prairie 
and a savanna. Not so restrained had 
been a critic in the rival periodical some 
years before. The spirit of the Zdin- 
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burgh Review as regards America was 
widely different from that of the Quar- 
terly; but in this particular instance the 
ignorance much more dense. In 
1810 it had a highly favorable notice of 
the first number of the American Min- 
But before it set 
out to praise, it felt obliged to protest 
against the language employed. It cen- 
sured what it called the Gallicisms found 
in the opening article. “The two first 
words of it bespeak,” it said, “a foreign 
idiom characterizing, as might be ex- 
pected, the Anglo-American language in 
which the journal is written.” What, it 
may be asked, were these two first words 
that revealed to the reviewer the exist- 
ence of the Anglo-American idiom ? One 
of them was pieces to denote the separate 
articles contained in the journal. That 
pieces had been in use for centuries to 
designate short literary or scientific com- 
positions was unknown to the critic. As 
it was unknown to him, he assumed that 
it was unknown to the language. Fur- 
thermore, there were no prairies to be 
found in Great Britain. Hence there 
had been no occasion to speak of them. 
Accordingly, as they could not be seen 
there, it was manifestly improper, in the 
critie’s opinion, for the word denoting 
them to have a place in the language. 
Many, indeed, were the words censured 
as Americanisms by English critics at 
the beginning of the last century. The 
words themselves and the comments 
made upon them supply us now not mere- 
ly with amusement, but almost invariably 
with amazement. Yet the writers who 


was 


eralogical Journal. 


contributed to these reviews were highly 


educated men. Not only, too, were they 
men of distinctly greater ability, as a 
rule, than most of their fellows; they 
were possessed of much more learning. In 
the matter of their own tongue, however, 
they failed lamentably. They exhibited 
in that the regretable peculiarity of talk- 
ing about something of which they fan- 
cied they knew everything, but of which 
they knew really little or nothing. Nor 
did mere lack of knowledge constitute 
the main defect of their comments. It 
was knowing so much that was not so. 
In this respect prejudice and dislike nat- 
urally intensified credulity. The Quar- 
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terly Review, in particular, during the 
early years of its existence, did its ut- 
most to bring about the comity of na- 
tions by giving glowing descriptions of 
the generally horrible conditions prevail- 
ing in the United States, based upon 
information supplied by the veracious 
traveler. Necessarily the language em- 
ployed had no chance to escape. 

As one illustration out of many, take the 
statement contained in an article which 
appeared in the number for January, 1814. 
In it we were informed that one of the 
projects entertained by us was that of 
getting rid of the English language al- 
together. This was not to be done by 
merely corrupting it. To that we wer 
inevitably addicted by the mere fact of 
being inhabitants of this country. Con- 
sequently the writer of the article con- 
tented himself with simply giving a few 
illustrations of the way in which Amer 
icans were barbarizing the tongue, “as 
when they progress a bill, jeopardize a 
ship, guess a probability, proceed by 
grades, hold a caucus, conglaciate a 
wave, ete.; when the president of Yak 
College talks of a conflagrative brand. 
and President Jefferson of belittling th 
productions of nature.” But it was nm 
petty changes of this sort that were in 
our thoughts. We were aiming to abol 
ish the English language itself and sub- 
stitute a new language of our own. We 
were told that one of the proposals seri 
ously brought forward was the adoption 
of Hebrew as the national tongue. This 
information fixes the authorship of the 
particular article pretty certainly upon 
Gifford, the amiable editor of the Re- 
view. In his notes to Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist he assured us that prejudice 
in favor of the Old Testament was car 
ried by the Puritans to New England 
“Tn the rebellion of the Colonies,” he 
wrote, “a member of that state seriously 
proposed to Congress the putting down 
of the English language by law, and de- 
ereeing the universal adoption of Hebrew 
in its stead.” This fact seems to hav: 
escaped the researches of historians on 
this side of the Atlantic. It is perhaps 
due to their failure to find “the state of 
New England,” from which the author of 
the proposal is represented as having come. 
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Concerning Angela 


BY FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


NGELA’s eyes were gray. But lest 
you confound their gray with the 
gray of the sea, which is half 

ereen, or the gray of the rain, which 
is half brown, or the gray of the clouds, 
which is half blue and wholly unsatis- 
factory, I will explain that Angela’s eyes 
were golden-gray. There is no exact 
shade in earth or sea or sky with which 
to compare them. Set under sleepy lids 
and shadowed with dusky lashes, they 
were extraordinary eyes. They suggested 
topaz or a little cat, according as you 
loved Angela or didn’t. 

Edwin loved her, and those eyes were 
jewels in his dreams. Really, when you 
add them to Angela’s blush-rose face, 
her bud of a mouth, her small, straight 
nose, and her soft, ruddy hair, there was 
some excuse for Edwin. 

Upon the first oceasion of his meeting 
Angela he had fallen headlong into love, 
though the odds of favor and finance 
were all against him. But Edwin was 
the kind that fights best in the face of 
apparent defeat, and when Angela plead- 
ed another engagement, or laughed at 
him, or even calmly turned aside with 
no excuse at all, Edwin only set his 
teeth and came again. On his way from 
San Francisco to Yokohama he had 
stopped off at Honolulu for a day. He 
met Angela and stayed a year, at the end 
of which time for all the good it did 
him he might as well have been in Africa. 

Angela’s father, we may explain, was 
so rich that his name in any part of the 
islands was as good as a certified check. 
He owned so much sugar stock that when 
an extra dividend was declared his share 
of it clogged the mails, and he was so 
busy that he searcely knew Angela by 
sight. Edwin’s father, on the other hand, 
was only a bank president. He had never 
been to any school but Princeton, and his 
monthly allowance, a beggarly pittance, 
was, on an average, eleven thousand six 
hundred dollars less than Angela’s month- 
ly stipend for extras. 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 754.—78 


You will observe that Edwin was not 
a parti for Angela. True, he had shoul- 
ders, he had a chin, his eyes were endear- 
ingly clear, and his smile was a wonder 
of small-boy sweetness; yet he stood 
without the pale. 

“When the wolf comes in at the door,” 
as Angela sapiently remarked to her 
mother, “then love flies out at the win- 
dow.” 

Mrs. Raeburn looked at her daughter 
and sighed. She was a fragile woman 
with a tentative smile, and Angela had 
brought her up in the way she should go. 

“What would you eall a wolf at the 
door?” she asked, timidly. 

“Four thousand eight hundred a year,” 
said Angela, promptly. That was the 
amount of Edwin’s allowance, to which 
by means of inconsiderable labor in a 
bank he now added an _ inconsiderable 
postscript. 

Mrs. Raeburn continued to embroider 
an ornate R upon a square of damask. 

“When I married your father he was 
getting seventy-five dollars a month,” she 
suggested, meekly. 

“When I was born,” said Angela, “he 
was making ten thousand a year.” 

“That was ten years later.” 

“And the cost of living is ten times 
higher now,” said Angela, who read the 
magazines and an occasional newspaper. 

“My dear, if you loved him—” said 
her mother. 

Said Angela: “T couldn’t love any man 
who wasn’t a success.” 

Mrs. Raeburn dared an appeal to a 
higher court. “But what is success?” 

“Success,” said Angela, blinking her 
gold-gray eyes like a sleepy cat, “is get- 
ting what you want and keeping it.” 

It was not, after all, so poor a defini- 
tion, though Mrs. Raeburn, shaking her 
head above her embroidery, recoiled from 
it inconspicuously. 

“ Anyhow,” said Angela, closing the 
argument, “he’s never asked me to mar- 
ry him—vyet.” And she laughed and 
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stretched her pretty arms above her head 
and yawned. 
Through all of 
stands Honolulu for winter—through all 
ot one 


one winter—or what 
and through most of one 
did lay 
September came, and Edwin upon a cer- 
night Angela and sat 
her until the other suitors had departed. 
“Tm send home,” said 
Angela, when the hall door shut gently 
for the third “It’s shockingly 
late, and I was out last night.” 
Edwin. He twisted 
waited because I had 


to you.” 


spring, 


languid summer Edwin 


siege. 


tain sought beside 


going to 


you 
time. 
“T’m going,” said 
in his chair. “] 
something to say 

Angela lifted her eyebrows. 

“My dear boy, is it any use? Haven't 
om 999 

“Oh, it 
eurtly. 

Angela 


ment. 


isn’t that,” he interrupted, 
sufk red a feeling of 


lo be bored by 


resent- 
an offer of mar- 
riage is one thing, but to be told by the 
stricken swain that no offer is intended 
is quite another matter. 

‘Beg your pardon,” said Angela, cold- 
lv; “it began so much the same—” 

Edwin flung his thunderbolt. 

“Tm 


day.” 


sailing for the coast on Satur- 


Angela 


of mysterious 


Followed a silence in which 


regarded him coolly out 


gold-gray eyes. To an innocent observer 
more than ever 
like a little cat who sees a bird slipping 


she might have seemed 


away from it. 
‘Saturday,” she repeated, with an in- 


flection of indifference. “ The 
399 


sweet 
K ore a 
‘Yes.” 
tion. 
‘Too bad.” Angela, lazily. 
‘You'll miss the Teunnison’s dance.” 
Edwin looked at her keenly. 
ioo quick for him, was Angela. 


said Edwin, without elabora- 


said 


She was 


As he 


looked, the faintest quivering of her lips 
steadied into 

“(Can't be helped,” he 
lv. “My old man wants me. I 
letter to-day. 


a smile. 
said, stubborn- 
had a 
Ile says what am I doing 
and that there’s a 
desk waiting for me in the bank.” 
‘T thought he’d written you before,” 
suggested Adela, a trifle skeptically. 
“This time,” said Edwin, “he’s 
appendicitis.” 


down here so long, 


had 
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‘Not! 
alarmed I’ve had it 
mother’s had it—father’s had it.” 

‘You’re not my old man,” he 


Angela shrugged and laughed. 
ing to be about 
assured 
with a magnificent disregard. “ He ney 
has anything that he stand off. 
bet it nearly killed him to go to a hos 
pital. It half-sick to thir 
of it.” 

“How silly!” 


perior amusement. 


can 


makes me 


said Angela, with s 
At which the worm turned, very quiet 
lv but with a 


effect. 


“ Suppose 


certain permanence 

he had died- in New York 
and me in Honolulu,” said Edwin, slow 
ly, “wasting my time fooling around 

He rode roughshod over Angela’s uneor 
scious “We're all that’s left 

the family—the old man and I. Suppos 
he had died? I’m afraid to look a cab 
in the face now for fear of what mie 
be in it. I tell vou, that letter this mon 
ing broke my nerve. 


gasp. 


I’ve got to go hom 
There’s too much land and water betwee 
us. It’s all right for you 
here all your life 


you've be 
everybody that b 
; but you put a fi 
thousand miles or so—you put ten days’ 
straight travel between you 
people, and see how it feels. Suppose hy 
had died—it would have been ten days 
ten whole days, mind you 


longs to you is here 


and vo 


before | eould 
Good God!” 
said Angela, frightened. 
“| beg your pardon,” said Edwin. H 
stood up unexpectedly. “ That letter’s o1 
my nerves. I’m pretty foolish about him, 
We never make much fuss over 
it—but he used to be great to me wher 
I was a kid—used to get down on th 
floor and play soldiers with me. I never 
knew my mother. She died when I was 
born. The old man got me off to school 
he used to come down for football and 
all that. Went to Princeton himself, you 
know. He’s a good Indian, the old man 
Beneath the flippant phrase the 
flame of a deep feeling showed unmistak 
ably clear. 
“ He’s- 
Angela. 
“Tm not taking any more chances,” 
said Edwin, grimly. “Can I see you 
again before Saturday? I'd like to say 
good-by.” Before she could chill or thaw 
—if had chosen to do either — he 


have got back. 
* Edwin!” 


you see, 


is.’ 


all right now, isn’t he?” asked 


she 
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CONCERNING 


added, thoughtfully, “ Would your moth- 


er let you dine with me at the Young, 
Friday night?” 

“Why, yes said Angela, half puz 
zled. 

“ Good enough,” said Edwin. “ At 
seven ¢” 

She nodded, and Edwin left. Behind 
iim a hideous doubt remained. 

A man who is badly in love with a 
girl—thus Angela argued—does not, “pon 
the last night, invite her to dine with 
him at a restaurant. Rather, he seeks 
out an inconspicuous corner of her ve 


a walk between hedges—the ex- 
quisite and shaded solitude of her draw- 
Supposedly, he has that to say 
makes the 
populace unwelcome. 
Not for him is the 
disturbing and_in- 
evitable 
the menu ecard. 
“ H’m’m!” 
Angela, and went up- 
bed. On 
her way she stopped 


randa 


ing-room. 
which 


sequence of 
said 
stairs to 


in at the open door 
of her mother’s room 
and yawned 
rate ly. 

“ Half after eleven 
—I thought he would 
never go!” 


elabo- 


Mrs. Raeburn, who 
had been dozing com- 
fortably above a vol- 
ume, opened her eyes 
with a start. 

“Gar” 
dazedly. 
dear. 


she said, 
“It’s you, 
Has he gone?” 

“Only just,” sa‘d 
Angela. 

“Then I ean go to 
bed now,” Mrs. Rae- 
burn conjectured, 
agreeably. She was 
accustomed to play 
propriety like an in- 
visible influence 


above - stairs, while 
Angela in the wilder- 
nesses of the draw- 


ing - room coquetted 
with Destiny. 
‘*Poor duckie!”’ 
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said Angela, and kissed her mother on 
the ear. Presently, out of her maiden 
meditation, again. ‘“ Edwin 
Ladd’s going back to the States on the 
Korea.” 

“No!” Mrs. Raeburn, implying 
extraordinary surprise. 

“ Saturday,” said Angela. 

‘Isn’t it sudden ?” 
timidly. 

Angela shrugged. 
vear— 


she spoke 


cried 


observed her mother, 


‘He’s been here a 
“That’s why 
burn faltered. 
“T’m going to dinner with him at the 
Young, Friday night,” said Angela. 
“ Now, my dear 


| thought Mrs. Rae- 


MARRY HIM--YET 





ao i 
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Angela kissed her mother upon the ear 
again. 
“ Please 
duck !” 
‘IT don’t really think 
“It’s done in the States,” 
all the time.” 


don’t,” she said; “there’s a 


said Angela, 

‘IT suppose, since he’s sailing on Sat- 
urday Mrs. Raeburn conceded. 

“Or even if he weren't,” said Angela, 
stubbornly. 

She went to bed and lay awake for the 
greater part of four hours, in which she 
reviewed and counter-reviewed unceas- 
ingly the circumstantial evidence of Ed- 
win’s infatuation. 

Flowers and 
perially. There 


candy ignored 
had orchids and 
roses and violets and valley-lilies at An- 
gela’s shrine so long that she accepted 
Chocolates 
were equally a drug upon the market. 
She cast up in her mind the number of 
times in which Edwin had descanted 
upon her utter desirability, and took a 
certain consolation from the memory. 
With a thrill of happiness she said to 
herself that upon three distinct occasions 
he had asked her to marry him. 
with a thrill of discomfort she remem- 
bered that upon three distinct occasions 
she had refused him. 

“QOh-h!” said Angela, softly, drew a 
deep, restless breath, and turned her 
pillow. The long braid of her ruddy 
hair lay over one shoulder. She tossed 
it across the pillow and flung one slender 
arm over her head. The moonlight care 
in at the open window and along the 
floor, glinted upon the brass of the bed, 
melted dimly into darkness, and shone 


she im- 


been 


their existence quite casually. 


Sut 


out again with the passing of some va- 
grant cloud upon Angela’s sleepless face. 
Suddenly in the moonlight the lips trem- 
bled, the chin quivered, and a small, 
strangled sound came from the slim, white 
throat. 

Angela flung herself over in bed. She 
lay face down upon the pillow and her 
shoulders heaved. 

Then she turned slowly back, and the 
pillow where her face kad lain was warm 
and wet. 

‘Poor little fool!” said Angela, be- 
tween her teeth. You see, she did not 
like to be beaten. A little later she slept 

and dreamed appropriately of Edwin. 
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It was a distressful week for Angela. 
As Friday 
sidered 
breaking 
reflected 


night approached she 


the 


con- 
advisability of 
the engagement. Again she 
that New York was not next 
door to Honolulu, and that out of sight 
out of mind. In the end was 
ready some thirty minutes ahead of time, 
reproaching herself bitterly for lack of 
pride. 

Edwin was punctual—no more and no 
He commented pleasingly upon 
Angela’s appearance, and held her hand 
no longer than the interval required by 
polite usage in greeting a friend. 

Angela wore a white gown of Parisian 
extraction, and a large black hat whose 
brim, curving floppily, shaded her eyes. 
She accepted his tribute in silence, smil- 
ing faintly. 

- Suppose we go on,” said Edwin. 

They entered a machine, the god of 
which was apparently absent, traversed 
divers quiet streets, and so came at last 
to dinner and the Young. The head 
waiter led them to a small, expectant 
table where violets adorned a shallow 
bowl, and silver glittered brightly. 

“You like alligator pears?” inquired 
Edwin, earnestly ; “seems to me I remem- 
bered—” 


strongly 


was she 


less. 


The courses came and went. It was 
a delicate repast and seemly, but, to An- 
gela, lacking in flavor. 
value 


Edwin 


She perceived a 
attaching to successiv: 


With the 


negative 


dishes. ate largely. 


soup he enlarged eloquently upon his re- 
gret in leaving. 

“By Jove! I almost hate to go. 
is the most hospitable place in the world 
People whom I had absolutely no clain 
on— 


This 


“You'll forget them in a month,” said 
Angela. not to seem 
bitter. 

“What if I do 
you—that doesn’t away 
appreciation now, does it?” 

“We're a back-water,” said Angela, 
somberly. Not even the smile allayed 
that. “ We're out of the world—a splotch 
on the Pacific.” 

“You're the sunniest, windiest, happi- 
est island there is—” 

“Ts that why you’re leaving it?” 

“One’s got to get back some time or 
other—and my father—it’s too far.” 


She smiled so as 


and I sha’n’t, mind 


take from my 











or 
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FOR ONE MORE CHANCE TO REFUSE HIM SHE WOULD HAVE BARTERED MUCH 


“ Exactly,” said Angela. 

They consumed a very fair entrée in 
comparative quiet. 

“Tell me,” said Angela at last, “ what 
will you do—back there ?” 

Edwin laid down his fork and looked 
suddenly off across the room into the cor- 
ner of Forty-second and Broadway. Then 
he said what he would do. It began with 
going down to the bank to see his father, 
and ended with a week in New York. 
He remembered to add that he should 
miss 

“Oh, don’t!” said Angela, a trifle sav- 
agely. “Why should you?” 

Fish, roast, and salad came and de- 
parted while Angela and Edwin played 
with generalities. All about them the 
clink of silver and glass, the chatter of 


careless humans, and the footsteps of 
soft-moving Chinese waiters went con- 
stantly on, and momently Angela’s heart 
sank lower. For one more chance to 
refuse Edwin she would have bartered 
much, but the bargain was not offered 
her, and every hour that ticked itself 
away brought nearer the ultimate good- 
by. She forced herself to swallow cof- 
fee and watched with a brooding gaze 
the waiter’s deft acceptance of his tip. 

“Now take me home,” she said, and 
Edwin took her home. 

In all that hour and a half of téte-a- 
téte across the violets he had not once 
said, looked, or leaned to anything be- 
yond a casual and friendly regret at 
leaving her. 

So Angela led the way to the machine, 
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and later up the steps of her own home, 
the 


nto familiar quiet of her drawing- 


room. She drew the pins from her hat. 
laid the he 
upon the table. 
ached imparti 
which a 


and avy, black-plumed thing 
Her eyes and her throat 


added to 


her own 


ally for tears; 
of 
weakness tortured her grimly. 


herself 


fierce resentment 
She saw 


Ed- 


Edwin 


laying adroit openings for 


that 
unobservant, advancing not 


Subtle 


win’s advances, and saw 
passed them 
at all. 
employed to lead him into personalities, 
but whereas of old all roads led to Rome, 
there was now that she could 
find. All the of her rejected 
suitors came trooping from the corners 


of the room and 


conversational ruses she 


not one 


ghosts 
her. 


made mouths at 
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“ This,” 


say ing, 


does 


fancied them 
only did to us 
feel—-and you so proud?” 
Angela writhed 
even while 


she 


what you how 


under her own 
she laughed and shru 
spoke prettily of all sorts of things. An 
ll the the clock on the 
struck off seconds and minutes and how 


time 


and the end of the world came nearer. 
When the hour-hand touched ten, Ed 
in got to his feet deliberately. 
‘I’ve still got to pack 
case.” 
‘Oh 


well. 


just a s 


Angela, anc 
“ Did you say good-by 


said stood up 
to mother ? 
“Refore you came down-stairs.” 
“We shall all miss you,” Angel 
almost too evenly. 
“T’ve had 
times here,” 
\ ause 


thrust one 


said 


some bull 
said Edw 
fell. H 
hand int 
his tre 
possibly 


users 
to 


pocke + 
keep it oO 
f harm’s way he 
out the other. 

“ Good-by, Angela!” 
” said Ar 


low. Ss! 


and 


=" rood-by, 


rela, 


rather 


scorn, 


gered and 


mantel 


, 
sept her eyes down per 


sistently. 
“ Good - by,” said F 
‘Sometime, mi 
‘You know it 
likely,” said Angela. 
He crushed 
inexpec 


her ha 
‘tedly, and in 

Angela’s do 
saw 
faintly 


moment 


on +} 


Pp it out¢r 


siln suede - SI 


nd covered the glit 

ter gently. Lest the g 
ter depart in 
she reduced the pressur 
that fi i 
standing 

on the other. 


* Good - by,” 


ot to a mil 


he avy i 


said Ed 
He had for 


again. 


something 


fragments, 


release An- 
Apparentl) 


weighty 
upon his 
He spoke slowly 


reas 
dragge d 


ance. 


utter 
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EDWIN STOOD BESIDE THE COUCH. 


with long pauses. “It’s no good asking 
you to remember me, I suppose ¢” 

“Why?” said Angela. 

‘So many other fellows—so much to 
do—out of sight, you know, out of 
mind.” 

“It’s like that with you?” said Angela. 

“Not on your life,” said Edwin, 
briefly. He set his teeth and produced 
a smile, the wide, endearing smile of 
the small boy who hankers after jam- 
pots. 

“It’s a small world,” he suggested, 
hopelessly. “We might come together 
again, some day.” 

‘I doubt it,” said Angela, out of a 
delicate gloom. 

For two young people of average in- 
telligence their remarks betrayed an ap- 
palling stupidity. The clock ticked more 
brightly than Angela spoke, the white 


“ ANGELA! WERE YOU—CRYING ?” 


cat on the hearth purred more vigorously 
than Edwin answered. Suddenly he took 
his courage into his two hands. 

“ Good-by,” he choked, and was gone. 
Angela’s responsive whisper followed him 
out of the door. 

Within the room, when he had left 
it, a comedy of emotions enacted itself 
briefly. Angela stooped swiftly to the 
floor and caught up the glittering thing 
which her foot had hidden. It showed 
itself a searf-pin, a black enamel upon 
an oval surface of gold. With one move- 
ment she hid it in the laces above her 
heart, with another she crossed to the 
couch against the wall, with a third she 
flung herself prone upon the pillows, and 
with a fourth she sobbed. 

The clock ticked and the white cat 
purred in an emptiness of expectation. 
There was no step along the hall. 
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“But I haven’t—-heard—the—door—-” longed to the step, ~ I’ve come back to ask 
said Angela to herself, breathless and you to marry me.” 
shaken. She clutched the little pin, close It was an average voice, and rough- 
hidden, and shivered with long sobs. ened by emotion, but it is doubtful 
“He must—have—gone,” she said to her- if choiring seraphim upon the last 
day will make _ sweeter 
sound to Angela’s greedy 
ears. 

While she drew her 
breath sobbingly the step 
came on with a rush, and 
Edwin stood beside the 
couch. 

“What are you doing?” 
he demanded, awe-stricken. 
“Angela! Were you—cry- 
ing? Angela! For God’s 
sake, speak to me!” 

Angela spoke to him 
She sat up and dried her 
eyes upon his handkerchief, 
which she dragged with an 
adorable air of proprietor- 
ship from his left cuff. 

‘You dropped your tie- 
pin,” she explained, broken- 
ly, “and I hid it —with 
my foot. I thought you 
would come back to 
for it—and I th 
you found me—cryi 
I’ve read _ stories 
that—” 

Edwin gasped. “I came 
back to ask you to marry 
me. I never even missed 
the thing—but I couldn't 
go off like that it’s 
use, Angela—you don’t 





mean you wanted me to 
Ps at * 


“ Well, what do you sup- 
pose ?” said Angela. 

‘Then,” said cdwit 
slowly, but breathing ver) 
hard, “ you must—” 


Angela nodded, redder 
than the reddest jacque- 


t 
). “Trek \ 
‘ 


WHEN HE KISSED HER HAND . 
minot. 


“But you came back,” 


self - “ he never missed it; he must have—” she insisted, “anyhow;—not for the 
Then a step came back down the hall, pin—” 

a swift, storm-driven step. It stayed not “TI eame back fi 1.” said Edwin, 

for chairs and it stopped not for stools. flatly. 

It crossed the wide threshold and stopped “We 

resistless just within the lamplight. I am.” 





_ Angela.” said the voice which be- She smiled when he kissed her hand. 
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she smiled when he put his arm around 
her, but when he stooped to her lips she 
shut her eyes, and the smile flickered out 
in a breathless glory. 

When he kissed her, Edwin came back 
to earth. 

“T’ve got four hundred a month, you’ve 
vot twelve thousand,” he stated, briefly. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,” said Angela. 

“T did,” said Edwin, honestly. “I 
heard a fellow say at the University 
Club one night that every fortune-hunter 
on the Pacifie coast was after you—so I 
made up my mind to go home. Then 
the old man got appendicitis—” 

“Will I have to live on your four 
hundred?” asked Angela. 

“Not if you’re too deeply attached to 
your twelve thousand,” said Edwin. 
“You ean buy your clothes, but I pay 
the housekeeping. Do you get me?” 

“T do,” said Angela. 

She let him kiss her again. 


“Tell me,” she said at last, “did you 
do it to make me give in—pretending 
you weren’t going to ask me again, and 
all that?” 

Edwin stared. 

“T’ve got passage on the Korea to- 
morrow morning,” he said. “I’m not so 
foxy as you think.” 

“T didn’t know,” murmured Angela. 

“Tf I change my passage to the Man- 
churia—that’s two weeks off—will you 
go home with me?” he inquired. 

Angela said he must be crazy; then 
she said she didn’t see how she possibly 
could; then she said what would people 
say; then she said she would, and what 
should she be married in? 

“Oh, any old thing,” said Edwin, “so 
long as you’re inside of it.” 

He kissed the lids of her gold-gray eyes. 

“T thought you never would—” he 
whispered, chokingly. 

“T thought you never would,” said 
Angela. 


Pine-trees 
BY JENNIE COKER GAY 


HE wind is low and the world is still, 
And sighing trees invite; 
And oh, how brown the needles lie! 
And oh, the sand is white! 
And the steady pines reach up and up 
To stillness and to light. 


To stillness and the sun by day, 
The sun so far and far; 

But when the night across the west 
Lets down its somber bar, 

The steady pines reach up and up 
To stillness and a star. 


Ah, should you wish to seek the light, 


Whatever it may be, 


Come dwell where slender stems upreach, 


Aspiring constantly; - 


Come dwell where silence lends the search 


A fine intensity. 
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HE observer of current literature 

must be struck by the overwhelm- 

ing prevalence of fiction in the 
stream. This is saying the fact so feebly 
that we should like to say it over again 
if that would enforce it; but perhaps 
it will be better if we merely invite the 
reader to make a recent experience of 
ours his own. Let him, if he has the 
money to waste, buy all the magazines 
of the month, all the newspapers of the 
day and week, and diligently note their 
contents. Then he will find that the 
magazines have so largely, so mainly run 
to fiction, to stories long and short, that 
a good half of the best periodicals is 
often devoted to them. Once or twice 
a year the most exemplary of our miscel- 
lanies issue a fiction number, and eschew 
fact almost altogether; and many times 
in the year it is the editor’s pride and 
pleasure to offer the reader six or eight 
complete short stories in a single issue. 
At least half a dozen monthlies and semi- 
monthlies, by no 
wholly 
and 


than 


means the worst, 
ibandoned to different 
breadths of fiction; and not more 
half a dozen organs of profession 
or opinion exclude the various forms of 
fable. The insidious short story and the 
ophidian serial subtly them- 
selves into our most serious reviews. Ev- 
ery country newspaper has its story, long 
or short; every 


are 
lengths 


insinuate 


evening paper in every 
has its novel or novelette; every 
Sunday issue of every journal includes 
in its huge mass whole heaps of fiction. 

We have not made an actual count of 
what we may call libriform fiction pub- 
lished each year, but it is 
able conviction that the novels transcend 
in number all the other books of every 
kind, and that the short stories of a 
single month, of every single month, sur- 
pass in their sum the count of those 
Arabian entertainments which have for- 
ever recorded themselves as the Thousand 
and One Nights; that is to say, in a 
twelvemonth there are twenty-five thou- 


city 


our reason- 


sand short stories published. Who reads 
them all, and, worse yet, who writes them 
all, and do they represent at least twic: 
as many stories rejected? Think of four 
thousand | short written every 
month, and you have the effect of 
conjecture which if it is only in part 
statistical is prodigious. Say there ar 
only two thousand short stories writte: 
in a month, and only a little more tha: 
twelve thousand in a year, and you stil 
have a total involving an amount of 
generous ambition, of trusting toil, 
heartbreaking disappointment, which th: 
soul shrinks from appalled. In the hor 
rid prospect, one were willing the whol 
twelve thousand should be printed and 
the reader left to take the consequences 
After all, it is not a single reader who 
takes the consequences. Counting on! 
ten readers to each story (there are mor 
probably fifty or hundred), ther 
would be enough readers to take tl 
consequences, if they were equally a; 
portioned, without serious structur 
damage. 

In this cheerfuller view 
selves arriving at it, 
surprise, 


stories 


five 


(we find our- 


much to our ow 


from somewhat gloomy prem 
ises) we would by no means suppress or 


abolish the short story, however futil: 
we find it. We live in a world abound- 
ing in futilities, including ourselves, and 
we must not be too hard upon one an 
other. As to the quality of the short 
stories whose quantity a recent general 
reading of the magazines has realiz 

to us, our experience of it has n 

been without an agreeable surprise. Wit! 
some sense of our temerity in the hazard 
we venture to say that their average 

much higher than that of short stori 

in the further if not the nearer past 
Their authors really know how to fancy 
doing them if not actually to do them; 
their endeavor is in the right directior 
and often their performance is parall 
with it. As yet the minor morals of 
their technique leave much to be desired 
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and reformed; the authors in their strug- 
gles with the stage directions of their 
dialoguing remain the victims of the 
conventional inversions which only a few 
of them have disused. Most of them 
still put the verb before the noun or 
pronoun and write ejaculated Angelina 
or pronounced the irascible mother, as 
no one does or ever could do in orally 
reporting a conversation. Their young 
women habitually burst into tears, or 
hide their faces in their hands, or fling 
themselves into Jack’s arms. As yet 
their authors have not conceived of 
decently leaving the reader to suppose 
the clasping and kissing which perhaps 
goes on in life, and which their illus- 
trators graphically report in embraces 
frank as those of the lovers on the 
benches in the Park. 

The witness who turns from these 
ashamed, accounts for their public shows 
of tenderness upon the supposition that 
the lovers have no homes where to in- 
dulge them; but it does not seem too 
much to ask the authors and illustrators 
of our short stories to imagine their 
readers able to imagine the scene which 
follows an acceptance or an adieu or a 
forgiveness. 

The Greeks, who knew pretty well 
everything, knew that a death scene was 
most effective when unseen; their drama- 
tists had the victim slain behind what- 
ever corresponded to our curtain in their 
theater; and we cannot believe that any 
ancient Greek writing a modern short 
story would suffer the displays of im- 
passioned affection which put the reader 
to the blush in our actual fiction. In- 
stead of letting the heroine fling herself 
into Jack’s arms, as she is now always 
doing, the temperate Greek would achieve 
a far finer effect by having her breathe 
an all but inaudible yes, and then clos- 
ing the scene upon the merely physical 
consequence. Anything more, in his 
ideal, would be as unconvincing as a 
homicide on the stage, or one of those 
repasts where the more obviously the 
actors gorge themselves with meat and 
drink the more the spectator doubts their 
hunger. 

We are aware that few of our modern 
short-story-tellers could be ancient Greeks 
if they would, and we do not exact the 
classic decencies from them. All that 


we can, hopefully do is to remind them 
that such reticences were the means of 
the supreme triumphs of art when art 
was at its best, and to suggest some 
endeavor of the sort. None of them 
will be able to practise such reticences 
in full, but we believe that the more 
they try for them, the more they will 
feel their charm, their power. They will, 
of course, the best-intentioned of them, 
not be able to control the illustrators of 
their fables. The graphic artist will tell 
the literary artist that it may be all very 
well for him to let his reader suppose 
those shows of passion, but it is his of- 
fice to portray them, to render the fact 
in black and white, and to allow the 
happy lovers no more reserves than if 
they were actually sitting on a bench in 
the Park, with their arms round each 
other. If the literary artist, still mind- 
ful of the Greek ideal of reticence, should 
insist, the graphie artist might appeal 
to the editor and, if need were, to the 
publisher, and these would undoubtedly 
abet him, and whatever were the modesty 
of the text, we should continue to have 
those spectacles which now render our 
lavishly illustrated periodicals of the 
esthetic effect of a promenade in the 
Park on a warm afternoon of early 
spring. 

Those who have not noticed the fact 
ean have little notion of the number of 
the lovers who now abandon themselves 
to their emotions in the pages of our 
periodicals, in spite of that primary rule 
of good manners which forbids their 
display in society. Yet the authors, the 
artists, the editors, the publishers may 
say that they are only giving the public 
what the public wants, and they may 
point in proof to the boundless popularity 
of their periodicals, freighted every day, 
week, and month with a thousand short 
stories, written and pictured as they now 
are. They may say, and with truth, that 
these stories have grown more and more 
lifelike, and they may safely ignore the 
fact that in civilization life has clothes 
on, and that it is not artistic to portray 
it without them. 

In this case it might become a stand- 
off between us, and in order to define our 
position more accurately we might find 
it well to repeat that it is not so much 
the quality as the quantity of the shorter 
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fiction that dismays us. It is. perhaps 
for the worse that it has grown better. 
Its growing excellence has increased the 
demand for it, and it is a serious ques- 
tion how far its production can go before 
exhausting the veins of imagination now 
so unsparingly worked. One of the in- 
teresting conjectures of science of late 
has been that there are bounds to space, 
and it is quite certain that within easily 
calculable time all the anthracite and 
bituminous coal under the earth will be 
consumed; in a period not so readily to 
be fixed, all the fruitful soil on the face 
of the earth will be carried down the 
rivers into the sea; there are people who 
anticipate with a prophetic shiver the 
day when the sun itself will be sensibly 
colder; and is it unreasonable to suppose 
that with the drain of twenty-five thou- 
sand short stories a year the time will 
come when the mines of fiction will re- 
fuse to yield so much as the merest 
aneed ite? 

What, then, is to take the place of the 
short story in the magazines and news- 
papers? We invite the reader who has 
perhaps again been losing courage to 
join us again in cheering up. It was not 
wholly without prophetic instinct that the 
reporters began some time ago to call 
the record of this or that fact “a story.” 
Now, we believe, they call every such 
record a story, and so affiliate themselves 
with the inventive artists who deal in 
fictitious stories. Our notion is not that 
they should go further in that way and 
verge upon the dangerous bound of 
faking, but that they should realize the 
approach of the time when the resources 
of invention shall be exhausted, and 
should prepare themselves to supply the 
daily, weekly, monthly demand of the 
reading public with narrative drawn from 
the exhaustless abundance of human 
events. 

We have not yet fully developed our 
theory of what the direct history of life 
should be if it is to supplant fiction and 
do the office of that secondary effect of 
reality which now delights and edifies the 
reader. As vet, we should be obliged to 
confess that daily history has practical- 
ly no animating esthetic, and is quite 
without that perspective which fiction 
finds its main justification in supplying. 
But somehow daily history can be taught 
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to supply this. Perhaps the schools o 
journalism now established in several of 
our universities will make the matter 
part of their inquiry. Let them begin wit! 
the foundation-stone of all journalism, al! 
daily history, the assignment-man, th 
lowliest of the reporting kind, and hew 
him and shape him and polish him and 
breathe into him the breath of esthetic 
life, of art. In the mean time we car 
only demand for him a clear space i: 
which he shall be incommoded by n: 
rivalry. For one month ensuing upo! 
the publication of this suggestion let hin 
do his best in a field where he is now 
hampered and abashed to his worst. For 
the days and the weeks of one mont! 
let there be no make or manner of fictior 
printed, and far less pictured, in our 
dailies, weeklies, or monthlies. We ca: 
well believe that this proposition wil 
astound the reader, but if it could bx 
acted upon we think the experiment 
might be of such interesting and far 
reaching consequence in the evolution of 
the human mind that it would not b 
regretted. 

Suppose, as we have been assuming 
that in a certain month of the year late 
ended there appeared in the various pul 
lieations of this city one thousand short 
stories. The authors of these stories ha 
the whole realm of fancy to draw fro: 
without fear of its final exhaustion. B 
in that month did they offer their reader 
any such incident as the reporters, th 
loeal historians, the lowly assignment 
men, provided from the world of fact 
pressing us so close on every side? W 
have only to mention the Rosenthal as 


} 


sassination, with its accompanying cir 
cumstance and ensuing consequence, and 
we fling down a gauntlet which no chan 
pion of fiction will dare lift. Or take th 
case of the man doomed ten years 
to death who never ceased to protest 
innocense and to try to establish it until 
he won his freedom that he might th 
more convincingly prove it; what her 
of fiction ever equaled him in peril and 
escape? If we survey the human events 
throughout this fair land of ours, tl 

divorces, the elopements, the disasters b; 
fire and flood, the defaleations and t! 

frauds, the lynchings, the nameless hor 
rors of white slavery, the intentional an 

accidental shootings, with the brighter 
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aspects of humanity which nature offers 
us in the foundation of free libraries, 
the gifts of incalculable sums to chari- 
ties relieving innumerable needs, the acts 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, the mirac- 
ulous escapes from dangers, the philan- 
thropie discoveries of science, the daring 
researches in disease where the explorer 
risks infection and death: if we do this 
and bring the tremendous actuality home 
to our hearts, we must own that nature 
immeasurably transcends art as we have 
known it in the thousand short stories of 
the same period. 

Autobiography in its protean forms 
would attract readers who are now weary 
and will be wearier of fictitious narratives 
before the resources of the novelists or 
novelettists are exhausted. From the 
pleasure which the incidents of one case 
of sickness—a good long typhoid fever, 
say—afford the sufferer as he recalls them 
to some patient listener (eagerly watch- 
ing his chance to cut in with an exactly 
similar, or totally dissimilar, case of his 
own) we could not predicate too vast a 
popularity for the history of human 
events now briefly summarized in the 
patent-medicine advertisements; a love- 
affair disguised beyond recognition or at- 
tribution to the parties really concerned 
could be endlessly varied and repeated 
without fear of wearying the younger 
reader. Travel is still an unexplored 
realm compared with that of fiction; the 
smallest occurrence on the highway of 
land or sea will always command breath- 
less attention if properly worked up. 
The tragical moments of a delayed lunch 
are full of fascination for any one whose 
train has broken down or been snowed 
up short of the station where the dining- 
ear was to have been put on; the hair- 
breadth escapes of those who have just 
missed collision with an iceberg, or have 


been providentially arrested two hundred 
yards short of an open switch, abound 
in a breathlessness which no experience 
of any young American in marrying the 
heiress-apparent of an imaginary princi- 
pality of central Europe could rival. If 
we descend to the fish-story, the snake- 
story, even the horse-story of ordinary 
life, we have themes which, truthfully 
treated, would be of a clutch, or, as the 
advertising critics would say, of a charm 
so “gripping” that no tale of fancied 
adventure could match them. The very 
last Christmas we ourselves heard a bear- 
story at dinner which, though much 
slighted by the hero in the telling, sup- 
plied us with goose-fleshing thrills of the 
first quality. 

We leave out the larger fiction, the 
long tale, the full-size variety which 
broadens out in the average novel; we 
keep to the consideration of the short 
story alone; and we say that if the 
chronicle of daily life were ever as close- 
ly and cireumstantially written as the 
short story is now written, there is no 
fable that could hold against fact in the 
ordeal of the deadly parallel column. 
The change to fact from fable is not 
merely something desirable; it is some- 
thing exacted by the conditions of our 
nature. We cannot draw forever upon 
our imagination. Once it was said there 
were only sixty plots, and that all the 
rest were merely variations of the orig- 
inal sixty. With twelve or twenty-five 
thousand variations every year, how can 
production possibly continue? But as 
one human face miraculously differs from 
every other, so every human soul supplies 
situations and incidents eternally novel 
and eternally different from those of every 
other human soul. It is time we began 


to reverse the old axiom and say, Life is 
long and Art is fleeting. 
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an Eden. 
picture raises questions that no 
could be expected to answer: 
Who could have constructed the machine ? 
How could it have got there 
no reason to believe 
roads in 


automobile in 


, as there is 
that there 
Paradise, let 
Then, too, Darwin, the 
self may be thought to be 
an allegorical representation, and we 
should have to imagine our automobile 
driving up to the door of cave-man. 
In any case, taking all the premises for 
granted, including the im- 
agined situation into the most 
violent contrast possible our extreme mod- 
ernism and the primitive estate of hu- 


were any 
good ones? 
Garden it- 
only part of 


alone 


since 


gor rd r¢ ads, 
brings 


manity 
But, 
and as 


for the violence of the contrast, 
being more typical, we prefer 
Paradise as the scene of our imaginary 
spectacle. Adam is really primitive and, 
according to our hypothesis, still in a 
state of innocence—indeed, we are not 
told at what period of his presumably 
millennial his transgression 
and exile from Eden occurred. The cave- 
man is certainly very far removed from 
Paradise—far enough perhaps for some 
simple ideas of mechanical contrivance to 
have been entertained by him. So far 
from being primitive, he may have been 
a degenerate from some higher standard 
of living. It is rather hard to under- 
stand why the term “cave-men” should 
ever have been generically applied to the 
primitives. There could not have been 
caves enough, naturally provided, to go 
around, and we must suppose that those 
not fortunate enough to find them were 
forced to build artificial substitutes, thus 
taking an important step toward a kind 
of architecture. 


existence 


So we are introducing our automobile 
to Adam, who has not felt the touch of 
necessity, the mother of invention. Not 
that to the cave-men it would have 
failed of astonishment, though, like the 
effects of Captain Stefansson’s rifle and 


binoculars on the Eskimos, they might 
have relegated it at once, and as a mat 
ter of course, to the 
natural, making it a brother of the thun 
der and lightning. Sut to our first 
parents it would not have had even that 
order of familiarity, as they had no sense 
of the supernatural. The divine was to 
them near and No; to 
the monster machine would have 
something utterly alien and stunning. 
Even to us it is not without its terrors. 

We had hardly committed our hy- 
pothesis to paper when we came upon 
the striking passage in Michael Fairless’s 
Roadmender, which the hero is repre- 
lying by the mill-stream and 
gazing at the huge wheel “ which, 
multitudinous forms and uses, 
the world’s wonders, because one of the 
few things we imitative children 
not learned from Nature. Is it perchance 
a memory out of the past when Adam 
walked with the Lord in the cool of the 
day? Did he see then the flaming wheels 
instinct with service, wondrous messen- 
gers of the Most High vouchsafed in 
vision to the later prophets?’ 

Now this is the last vision that could 
have come to him in the Garden, unless 
indeed he had been permitted to behold 
some such machine as we have forced 
upon him. A simpler vehicle, even a 
common cart, would have sufficed. Noth- 
ing could have been more remote from 
his conception or imagination than a 
machine of any sort. The primitive man 
had no prophetic vision, only the 
of the near and immediate. 
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Here was a vehicle involving not only 


the wonder of the wheel, but subtler 
forces of Nature utilized as motor-power, 
the application of which by us is the 
result of all mechanical progress since 
the time of Tubal Cain. Doubtless to 
Adam, after the first moment of stupefac- 
tion had passed, it would have seemed 
only another but very peculiar animal 
come to him to be named. For Adam 
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knew only living things, and this is true 
also of the patriarchs, except for tents 
and a few crude utensils and agricultural 
implements, none of which things—not 
even the simplest of costumes—belonged 
to the innocent occupants of the fruitful 
and temperate Garden. 

Sinee, as a matter of fact, conscious 
mind is developed in man only as acting 
and reacting upon the material world or 
upon other minds thus developed in com- 
mon with his own, Adam could not have 
had very much of what we call a mind— 
just enough above that of other animals 
to be able to name them, hardly to classify 
them. Even if he had had for his first 
wife that serpent-woman Lilith, before 
Eve came, the dower she brought him 
would have been a fund of mystical lore 
rather than a.mental endowment, and 
while it might have served on occasion 
to overawe Eve with, it would not have 
helped him here, in the presence of this 
strange machine. The chauffeur — for 
there must have been a chauffeur, though 
he and the vehicle probably would have 
seemed joined together, forming a single 
grotesque creature like man and horse 
in the old Greek imagination of a cen- 
taur—if he had been as up to our date 
in scientific matters as Edison himself, 
and if he had attempted to account for 
himself and his equipage in the language 
of Paradise, would have found himself 
short of terms before he had fairly be- 
gun. And what a story he would have 
had to tell! What lurid side-lights, dis- 
closing the vices and miseries of the 
mortal race, he could have thrown against 
the shining radiance of its mighty and 
subtle achievements — unveiling to this 
still happy pair the many-colored history 
of their descendants! But all this be- 
longed to an unimaginable world beyond 
the as yet unimaginable flaming sword of 
the cherubim barring the way to the Tree 
of Life, after this pair had eaten the for- 
bidden fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 
Not able, without a taste of that fruit, 
to distinguish between good and evil— 
30 pathetically distinct to all mortal men 
—they probably had little discourse of 
reason concerning anything, so as to 
make any kind of distinction, whatever 
Milton has indicated to the contrary. 
The automobile in Eden is hardly more 
of an anachronism than the theological 


conference which Milton describes be- 
tween our first parents and the angel. 

But we have only to suppose the chauf- 
feur to momentarily detach himself from 
the machine, for one sharp distinction 
to become apparent. The centaur - like 
illusion vanishes, and in the fact that 
here is something which has no will, but 
is subject to the will of others, is shown 
the essential difference between an in- 
dividual being and a contrivance, or 
machine. There is no Eden word for it, 
or even for a tool, or for anything cut 
off from life, but the reality is there-— 
if anything so unreal can be called a 
reality,—also the manifest novelty of it. 

It is the first step into that alien world 
which lies beyond. The idea is caleu- 
lated to stir in Adam a romantic impulse, 
the forétaste of a pilgrimage prompted 
by wonder and hardly thought of as exile, 
of a mastery over things, of adventure. 
The impulse is real, though Adam has 
no word for it, and it is facially ex- 
pressed only by his far-away look. While 
he is rapt in a bewildering dream beyond 
any that Lilith could ever have inspired, 
Eve has turned to the chauffeur, as ready 
for conversation with him as she is said 
to have been, later, with the serpent. 
The surprising novelty has awakened in 
her a flaming curiosity which impels her 
to immediate and definite inquiry with 
a view to action. Here was something 
which was bigger and more wonderful 
than an apple, and though not so goodly 
to look upon or so tempting to any of 
the senses, was more teasing to the in- 
quisitive mood—and certainly it was a 
New Fashion! Besides, it might be 
serviceable—so thought the woman whose 
female descendants were to domesticate 
animals while the males were to make 
them simply prey for food and victims 
of sport. 

The chauffeur is not likely to be so 
elementally simple in his explications as 
the serpent would be; but, once started 
upon so eager a quest, Eve’s mind is not 
exactly being “made up,” as we say, 
but is actually in the process of being 
for the first time made, as the dialogue 
goes on—a process which is facilitated by 
her firmness in keeping her interlocutor 
within narrow bounds, and which is quite 
as novel and interesting to her as the 
working of the machine, for it is upon 
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this that her new mind is fixed. It is 
not surprising if, by and by, she insists 
upon taking a turn herself around the 


Garden under the guidance of this 


strange charioteer. 
Soon afterward Adam is recalled from 
the long but not very definitely punctu- 


ated range of his musings by the chauf- 
feur’s invitation to them both “to take 
a spin.” Then it is that, taking notice 
for the first time of the stranger’s ap- 
parel, another and somewhat startling 
distinetion occurs to them both, and beg- 
ging him to wait, they scamper into the 
thickest visible foliage of the Garden, 
from which they presently emerge, quite 
overshadewed by 
from 
their 
even 


branches hastily torn 
a fig-tree, and fully prepared for 
journey away from Eden, away 
beyond the land of Nod, facing 
their human destiny. 

Well, we have 
wild and 
undertaken so 


sarried away by 
anachronistic hypothesis, 
tentatively at first, but 
finally acquiring irresistible momentum, 
like the lightning-sped wheels in the 
Prophet But what is 
to be expected when one trifles with an 
automobile, even in Paradise? Is it any 
wonder that it should have proved more 
beguiling and persuasive than that sub- 
tilest beast of the field, the serpent, and 
a full and sufficient substitute for any 
form of diabolical temptation? How 
often in our day it is called the “ devil- 
wagon,” not because of anything tempt- 
ing in its make-up, but for its execution! 
We have made it serve to whisk our first 
parents out of Eden, without any explicit 
disobedience on their part in eating for- 
bidden fruit. They have in another way 
come to the knowledge of good and evil, 
and it has proved to be fascinatingly in- 
teresting. ‘They were not warned to be- 
ware of the automobile. 


been 
our 


Nahum’s vision. 


After all, we are not so far away from 
the truth, from an evolutionary stand- 
point, in the method which have 
chosen for their departure. Our only 
mistake is in making history teach by 
example before there is any history. The 
anachronism itself is the living truth. 
It is not true that our progress is a pro- 
pulsion from behind, nor are we drawn 
on by any definite signal in advance of 
us, but of the two directions of motive 
futurity would claim predominance as 


we 
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well as the greater significance. It is the 
undefinable what-we-are-to-be which de- 
termines our destiny, in so far as destiny 
has a living and natural meaning. 

If Adam and Eve did not leave Para- 
dise in an automobile, yet that vehicle 
was 2 signal type of the world which 
drew them to the destiny that inevitably 
determined their departure, by virtue of 
their own prophetic dilection. 

Eden, without so much of contrivance 
as would be indicated by a rag, or a 
string, or a blanket, or a baby-carriage, 
was the soil of a primitive naturalism, 
which could become humanism only by 
such apparent self-contradiction as is in- 
volved in the making of a machine—in 
the breaking of the sheath of that in- 
timacy with living things proper to ani- 
malism, thus passing into a world to be 
handled and fashioned, and to be meas- 
ured and understood by a mind whose 
development is impossible save through 
that detachment. 

This world of artisanship and art, of 
speculation and faith, which 
alien to Nature, permits a and 
psychical intimacy therewith, also with 
an invisible Spirit dominant and open- 
ly persuasive, nearer than if it walked 
with man in the cool of the day, and 
to be loved only as we love one an- 
other. The way to that Tree of Life 
which grows only in the garden of Hu- 
manism, where the fruits of the soul’s 
creative activity ripen—living truth, 
beauty, and love—was away from Eden. 

The impulse of departure compels the 
return on some higher plane—that is our 
destiny. A cycle is completed by way of 
contradiction. In the case of man alone 
the contradiction involves fallibility and 
recovery—these together constituting his 
successive progressions. The existence 
of matter, distinctly cathodic as it is to 
our observation, is not that kind of con- 
tradiction or inversion of creative ac- 
tivity which is manifest in the arbitrary 
will of man and in his conscious intel- 
lection as developed in the handling of 
matter. But the leverage which he gains, 
through all his inventions, conventions, 
and symbols, is for the ascent of the soul. 
We handle matter that the spirit may 
live. We strive and travail that the soul 
may have free play. We emphasize Time 
in the interests of Eternity. 
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Fancy and Fate 


BY MARION 


HEN Caroline Spence, in her second 

year at the Friends’ School of Ellen 

and Sabina Blake, made the mo- 

mentous discovery that composition 
is but written language, then did the little 
chatterbox Caroline come into her own. Who 
that heard her masterpiece, * Forgetting to 
Feed Pets,” could ever forget the dove that 
languished, or the mocking-bird that lay 
stiff and cold in the corner of his cage, 
when little Lucy remembered, too late, 
his needs. But in “Summer Days” she 
reached the perfection of her art. Ellen 
and Sabina put it away among the school 
treasures to serve as a model of elegant 
achievement; along with “ Visions of Heav- 
en” and “Thoughts on the Equator,” in- 
spired outpourings of an earlier pupil, one 
precocious little Emma Eliza Dunn. Caro- 
line was not precocious; her effusions simply 
charmed by their quality of transparency. 
Not one but was a very perfect reflection of 
some phase or other of that superabundantly 
happy little spirit of which Caroline her- 
self was the visible form. 

It was not delight, however, but disaster, 
that Caroline’s success brought to Edward 
Jackson, who, having in an evil day listened 
to her glowing tales of composition day, did 
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not rest until he had introduced the custom 
into Dr. Sheridan’s School, where he was 
the particular, if unwilling, pet of the Doc- 
tor’s sister Loretta, herself of a literary in- 
clination. But when on the first Friday he 
came unprepared, and on the second offered 
one neatly copied page each from Burke's 
‘Trials of the Pilgrims” and Longfellow’s 
‘Thoughts in a Cemetery” her favor was 
sharply withdrawn. Thus it happened on a 
certain bright Saturday morning in April 
that Edward was sauntering down the vil- 
lage street meditating on his sentence of the 
day before; either on the following Friday 
he should produce three legitimate composi- 
tions or—take the consequences, all too 
plainly indicated, of a letter to his father. 

Revolving a hundred schemes in his mind 
—for however he might fail in the fina! con- 
summation, it was not plot or invention that 
Edward lacked—the idea of Caroline Spence, 
the author of his misfortune, had just oe- 
curred to him as one who might and ought 
to be used to avert the threatened calamity, 
when suddenly, turning a corner, he came 
upon Caroline herself. 

Now, Caroline was in trouble too this 
morning. Inspired with a sudden need to 
know whom she was to marry and faithfully 








FATE HAD BEEN RESERVING HIM FOR HER 
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believing she would have to abide by the 
issue—for the test, Sarah Doolittle insisted, 
who had instructed her in its mysteries, was 
absolute—she had been counting white horses 
for days. This morning at last she had 
reached the fortieth only to turn and find 
the lot had fallen on that curious village 
character, old Chair-maker Reeves! Now 
knew why no one had ever been willing 
to marry him. Fate had been reserving him 


she 
for her! 
“ * 


o5 990 
wont! 


she cried, “I won’t marry him! J 
But Sarah’s words kept ringing in 
her ears: “ Thee may think thee won’t, but 
thee will! Fancy hasn’t got anything to do 
with it—it’s Fate!” There he was coming 
toward her in all his lankness, as though 
to claim her immediately. Summoning all 
her Caroline turned and fled. She 
was still running when Edward stopped her. 

‘ Busy?” he inquired, briefly. 

“Why, no,” Caroline said. “ This 
urday.” 

‘Il thought 
temporized. 

“No.” Caroline hastened to disclaim 
telltale haste, “I’m not in any hurry!” 

*“ Hum-m,.” Edward mused; his manner 
was abstracted. “I thought I'd like to have 
a little talk,” he volunteered. “I had some 
things to but this is too public,” he 
broke off. “ S’pose we get over the fence here.” 
Dr. Cornthwait’s neglected old 
orchard they happened to be standing. Ed- 
ward led the way to the far corner, where an 
old russet tree had been blown over in a 
storm of the previous summer, its shriveled 
little apples still clinging to the branch. 

“This “ll do. They’re all deaf in there,” 
he said, glancing over at the house barely 
visible through the trees. For all that he 
dropped his voice as he began, while Caro- 
line, sitting down on the mossy trunk, gave 
him her eager attention. Old Chair-maker 
Reeves was forgotten. 

‘I thought I'd like to tell 
Edward explained. “ Then after it was over 
they’d understand how it was. Of 
thee won’t tell a soul 

“Oh no.” 

Edward held her with his look. 


a promise. 


powers, 


is Sat- 


thee seemed in a hurry,” he 


her 


Say 


It was by 


some body.” 


course, 


“ That’s 
Well, then,” he resumed, “ there’s 
going to be a fight.” 

‘A fight!” Caroline 
horror of it. 

Edward nodded. “ Yes, our boys are going 
to fight the Rats.” 

rhe “ Rats” were a gang of boys from the 
mill settlement across the creek. Under the 
guidance of a certain red-headed Irish dare- 
devil, they carried on an endless warfare. 

“ Thev’ll kill thee!” Caroline eried. 

“No.” Edward returned as cheerfully as 
possible. ‘They probably won’t kill us 
not many of us, that is. If any one falls, 
it “Il be the leaders in front. We’ve got to 
fight till one or the other of them 
down.” 

“Who 
asked, 


names. 


thrilled with the 


goes 
- 


who are 
though 


the leaders?” Caroline 
her quick fear divined their 
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Edward's surprised glance was a reproach 
“I'm leading our course,” he said 
modestly. “ Bat Hogan’s on the other side.” 
Bat the daredevil. 

‘Then thee'll killed ?” 
forced to include. 

“Maybe not,” he returned, 
“ Anyhow, it has to be done.” 

* But Why doesn’t 
thee fight?” 

Edward’s expression 
pity for her entire 
not the way boys do. 
fight. we fight. I guess 
own all right if I just 
time to practise. Fight’s 
Trouble is”—at last he came 
with it—‘*I won’t the time. I’ve 
three compositions to write between now and 
then.” 

“Oh, if 
lightedly. 
Let me 
practise. 
thee can 
make up.” 

Edward 


bovs. of 


was 


get Caroline was 


valiantly 


whiy thee just Say 
won't 
scornful 
that’s 
If anybody wants to 
we could hold our 
had a little spar 
next Friday after 


Was one of 


seX Jecause 


school. out 


have got 


that’s all!” Caroline 
“That's just what J] 
write the compositions, 
Maybe it won't be just 
write some 


cried, de 
can do 
and thee 
right, but 
day to 


' 


some others 
took out 
whittle. “I’m not 
“that wouldn't be 
course, if it was 


his knife and began to 
sure,” he 
rather 
just me 


considered 
a good plan. Of 

but there’s all 
the boys ” 

“Oh yes, T'll do them!” Caroline cried 
happy in his decision, «nd a little silence fell 
between them. Caroline couldn’t help think 
ing of the enemy soon to be arrayed against 
him. 

“ Are they are 
asked. 

Edward could remember no 
* Ves,” he conceded, 
set over there.” 

Caroline looked over at him as he stood 
there, uneoncerned in the face of danger 
The coming conflict cast its glamour upon 
him. Edward might prove himself a hero 
afterward, but. like every departing warrior 
of old taking leave of his maiden, he had 
no need ever to be a greater hero than he 
was on the eve of battle. Caroline’s heart 
was stirred by new emotions. Suddenly sh: 
knew. It Edward she loved! She had 
always liked him—but now! 

"oa cried to herself, and with the 
ery old Chair-maker Reeves came to life 
again, “1 want to marry Edward! I want 
to marry Edward!” 

There was anguish, but exquisite bliss in 
the discovery 

Edward’s reflections were still apparent!) 
where had left them. “ Yes.” he said 
breaking the silence, “ I'd just as lief be six 
feet two a while.” 

I hadn’t!” Caroline’s involuntary 
exclamation, wrung from her by the misery 
of her lot. It was not altogether old Chair 
maker Reeves she dreaded—she might man 
age to keep out of his way—it was that 
mysterious thing called Fate behind him 
~- hope,” she finished, “ Tl never grow up!” 

Why not?” Edward asked in surprise. 
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thee?—I just have to marry 
old Chair-maker Reeves when 
| do.” 

“ When did he ask thee?” 

“He hasn’t asked me yet, 
but he’s going to. I can’t ex- 
plain ” — Caroline’s confidence 
was but partial, too—* and 
when he does I’ll have to.” 

“Pooh!” Edward said. 
“Come around to me if he 
bothers thee, and Ill marry 
thee first myself, and then he 
can’t.” 

“Oh, will thee?” Caroline 
exclaimed, radiantly. 

“ Yes.” Edward agreed, not 
without a sense of equity. 
“T’'d just as lief as not.” 

Then was Caroline happy. 
‘Suppose, though,” she ven- 
tured, “he never bothers me.” 

“Come around, anyhow,” 
Edward volunteered, “and I'll ¢ 
marry thee—any time thee 
needs me to.” 

Caroline would have loved to 
throw her arms around his 
neck and kiss him, but some- 
thing in his careless attitude 
as he whittled away seemed to 
preclude caresses. Instead she beamed upon 
him in utter content. If forty white horses 
should gallop past in a herd, they couldn’t 
trample down her happiness now. 

“Well,” Edward said, presently, snapping 
his knife shut, “I guess I’ll have to be 
getting the boys together—that is, if thee’s 
sure about those compositions.” 

“Oh yes! What ‘ll I write about?” she 
happened to think. ‘“ What’s the subjects?” 

Edward turned on her sharply at this 
first sign of defection. ‘“ Subject’s part of 
the composition,” he informed her, sternly. 

“Oh, subjects are easy,” Caroline assured 
him. “I just sit down and look around a 
minute and I have lots. I didn’t know but 
thee had to write about something in par- 
ticular. Sometimes we do.” 

“Of course they’re easy,” Edward re- 
trieved himself. “I only meant pick out 
what thee likes. It’s all the same to me. 
S’pose we meet again Tuesday night and 
see how things are coming on. Five o'clock, 
say, here?” 

“Yes, right here!” Caroline echoed, hap- 
pily. This was now an established trysting- 
place. One day life would be all a tryst, 

. they would meet and never part... . 

“We'd better go out different ways,” Ed- 
ward cautioned, “and one at a time. Thee 
get through the front fence and I’ll get 
through the back. We’ll each come in that 
way Tuesday,” he directed. 

Long after he was out of sight Caroline 
lingered still, storing her mind with an 
invisible picture of this hallowed little spot. 
Even Edward’s whittlings and the gnarly 
little apples on the branch were rich in 
sentiment. It was with a little sigh for 
Tuesday that she finally left. 
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CAROLINE'S HEART WAS STIRRED BY NEW EMOTIONS 


The time was long until then, but not 
long enough for the compositions. Caro- 
line had been dropped too low and lifted 
too high to meditate effectively on any 
other theme than one. Consequently, the 
next meeting was not such a happy one. 

“Well, we’ve got our plans a little farther 


along,” Edward announced. ‘“ We've de- 
cided where we'll fight. Thee knows the 


old sawmill woods? Well, out beyond there 
there’s a hollow—we thought that would 
be a good place for it. It’s kind of out of 
the way there, shut in by hills; and then 
Chestnut Creek runs through. It’s always 
better to have a battle by running water.” 

“Why!” Caroline couldn’t help won- 
dering. 

“To revive the wounded. Thee hasn’t had 
much history yet, I guess. There have been 
battles where the rivers ran red afterward.” 

Caroline previsaged the future in a lit- 
the round “Oh!” of woe. 

“Compositions done?” Edward inquired, 
casually, picking off the little brown apples 
and throwing them with sure. aim at an 
invisible enemy stationed just in front of a 
knot-hole in a French pippin-tree at the 
other side of the orchard. 

“ No-o, not exactly,” Caroline had to con- 
fess. “T’ve had so much to think about! 
But thee doesn’t need them yet. I'll get 
them done.” 

Edward looked very dubious. “I guess 
I’d better get at them myself,” he decided. 
‘I did think I'd practise a little harder 
than ever, but I'll have to give that up. I’ve 
decided there’s no use exposing all our boys 
to danger. Bat and I might just as well 
fight it out single-handed and decide things 
that way.” 
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NEVER IN HER LIFE HAD ( 


“Then thee won’t have any one to help 
thee *” 

‘No, I not.” his admission fell 
reluctantly. 3ut I'll be glad to think the 
others are safe, no matter what happens 
to me.” 

- 


spose 


thee’ll be killed!” Caroline cried. 

“ No—perhaps not.” Edward brought out 
what could. “Of course, he’s a 
good deal bigger than me,” he mused, “ and 
I guess he hasn’t done much all his life but 
fight. But still—” He ended with the 
courageous hopefulness of one too dauntless 
to measure his foe. 

Caroline’s heart was too full for utterance. 

Anyhow, thee’s got to practise. Don’t 
think about those compositions.” she 
he gged. 


“ Well,” 


chee r he 


even 


Edward gave in_ reluctantly, 
“s’pose we meet this time Thursday. 
They'll have to be done then.” 

Done they were then, though never in her 
life had compositions been so hard for 
Caroline. Try as she might, her thoughts 
would go straying to the mossy trunk of a 
fallen old apple-tree,...to a too 
eager for battle, ... to Chestnut Creek 
running red. 

Very late on Thursday evening she met 
him at the appointed place. Edward had, 
in fact, just given her up when she ran up 
panting. Eagerly she reached down into the 


hero 


Didn’t Matter to Him 
HE good Samaritan was taking his con- 
stitutional walk in the country 
afternoon, when Tim Connors, the man of all 
work from a neighboring farm, was seen ap- 
proaching in the distance. 


one 
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depths of her dress and pro 
duced the manuscripts, folded 
into a tight little wad as if 
they were secret missives shx 
was delivering. 

I had to make them small 
so they'd hide better,” 
said ‘But they'll smooth 
out.” 

“ Three?” Edward inquired 
proceeding to make sure, very 
casually, for himself. 

“Yes, and every 
a page. One’s a page 
half!” 

“Hum-m, no harm, I 
Edward conceded, ad 
mirably concealing his relief. 
“ A page is enough.” 

Caroline noticed no defec 
tion of gratitude on his part. 
Instead, his folding them back 
into their creases preparatory 
to stowing them away in his 
remotest pocket and buttoning 
his coat securely over them 
signified his approval. Her 
part was done. From now on 
she could herself up to 
suspense. 


sighed, “I 


she 


one’s over 


and a 


spose oo 


give 


“Oh,” she 
over!” 

“ Oh, well,” Edward said, easily—it seemed 
an auspicious moment to begin to let her 
down—" maybe it won’t come off, after all. 
He’s kind of backing out. I guess,” he 
summed it up. “ he’s heard a few things.” 

“Oh, then,” Caroline radiantly, “ 
can be happy right away!” 

She had never experienced anything to 
equal it. For her the trunk of a 
fallen old apple-tree would always wear a 
halo of sweetest romance and the shades of 
a soft spring evening be tinged with exquisite 
bliss. 

Not all het was lost 
upon Edward in his satisfied mood. “ That’s 
a pretty dress,” 


wish that fight was 


cried 


mossy 


glowing sweetness 
he discovered. 

For him, too, this hour had its charm: 
for him, too, the future stretched on wit! 
out a cloud. Loretta, not old Chair-maker 
Reeves, was his slain dragon. Secure 
the morrow, he 
of ammunition 
powerless. 

For it not a again of 
appreciation on Edward’s part: of his rarest 
inspiration these were most truly the fruit 
and easily might a hundred 
been discarded before he 
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LapY: Can’t you wait a little while? 
FaTHER TIME: Sorry I can’t oblige you, madam, but I must be on my way. 


It Is to Laugh 


BY F. C. WELLMAN 


HERE’S an inexpensive recipe for curing sundry ills, 
Such as gout and indigestion, bilious fever and the chills, 
Which the family physician 
Would ascribe to malnutrition, 
And attack with drugs and physic and with medicated pills. 
You’d be astonished, really, at the benefit it yields,— 
Simply mix a little merriment and laughter with your meals. 


It doesn’t matter greatly what you drink or what you eat, 
You can feed on roasted chicken or the toughest cuts of meat. 
If you don’t believe it, try it, 
Mingle laughter with your diet, 
And your gastronomic functions would digest a rubber sheet; 
For the pancreatic organs do their work with double zest 
If you intersperse the menu with a jolly little jest. 


If the biscuit should be overweight—an ounce or two to spare 
Don’t gulp it down in silence with a cold and stony glare, 
But use a lot of butter 
And laugh instead of mutter, 
And the stomach will receive it like the daintiest of fare. 
The gastric juice will jump at it as if *twere angel food, 
If you only masticate it in the proper kind of mood. 





You may be doing penance as a Horace Fletcherite 
And chewing fifty-seven times each morsel that you bite, 
But however much you chew it, 
Oh, be joyful as you do it 
And give a happy chuckle as it passes out of sight. 
You might chew your food forever with a sour, gloomy mien, 
And the Fletcheristic doctrine wouldn’t rectify your spleen. 






































































ImSTRACTED FATHER: Hr-by-the-way, 
glar, do you know of a good reliable kidnapper? 


In the Fashion 


R. FARMAN acquired great wealth quite 

suddenly by the death of a relative, and 
consequently his wife immediately became a 
climber. Her knowledge of social customs 
left much to be desired, but she would not 
admit her ignorance of such matters. 

Their nearest neighbors were a very exclu- 
sive and wealthy family, who were ex 
tremely conservative regarding their friends. 
Mrs. Farman, very much desiring the ac- 
quaintance of this family, sent a card as 
follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Farman present their 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Hartt, and 
hope they are well. Mr. and Mrs. Farman 
will be at home on Wednesday evening at 
eight o'clock.” 

The family receiving it were quite equal 
to the occasion, and Mrs. Farman received 
the following reply: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hartt return the compli- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Farman, and inform 
them that they are very well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartt are glad to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Farman will be at home on Wednesday 
evening at eight o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartt will also be at home.” 


Quite Safe 
ITTLE Adelaide’s aunt sent her a very 
pretty gold purse and her father added 

a five-dollar gold piece to the gift. 

One afternoon. Adelaide came to her 
mother crying, and said: 

“Oh, mother, I’ve lost my purse. I can’t 
find it anywhere.” 

“And your lovely gold ‘ penny,’ dear,” re- 
plied the mother, “ that is lost, too?” 

“Oh, no, that isn’t lost,” said the little 
girl, quickly, “it’s shut up tight in the 
purse, mother.” 
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Quicker 


THEL’S grandma was 

very anxious that 
her little grandchild 
should be taught to bé 
industrious, and while 
visiting at the house sly 
taught the little girl to 
knit and started her o1 
a pair of stockings, wit! 
the stern admonition t 
keep at the work until 
it was finished. 

Several months late 
Ethel came on a visit 
to her grandma’s, and 
brought with her an un 
completed stocking upo! 
which she knitted indus 
triously. 

“ Well, Ethel,” asked 
grandma, “ have you go 
along nicely with your 
knitting since I cam 
home? Which stocking 
are you on now?” 

“On the second, grandma,” replied th 
little girl. 

“'That’s very good, dear,” said grandma 
very much pleased, “ but where’s the other 
stocking ?” 

“Oh,” said Ethel, “I should have told 
you, grandma—l began on the second one. 
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Between Friends 


Mrs. Jones: How did you like my gown at the dance last night? 
Mrs. Brown: You looked simply wonderful—I didn’t recognize 
you for fully fifteen minutes. 


The Right Kind 

WO girls were squeezed in on one seat of 

a crowded elevated car. All about them, 
above the din of the rushing train, could be 
heard their giggles and chatter. “ Let’s go 
to the matinée next Wednesday afternoon,” 
said one of them. “Oh no. ‘The days are 
far too beautiful to be shut up in a stuffy 
theater,” said the other. “ Instead, let’s go 
to the park to play golf, and let’s take our 
own lunch and sit under the trees to eat 

“All right. That’s a go. I'll bring the 
sandwiches. What kind shall I bring?” 

Before the first girl could answer, the 
cross-looking man at their left, who had been 
endeavoring to read his paper ever since 
they had crowded into the next seat, 
shouted at the top of his voice—much to 
the delight of the other passengers, 
* Tongue!” 


Wanted to Know It 


N old-time Yankee from a Vermont town 

recently went to the city for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a new family carry-all. 

“TIT presume you want a carriage with 
rubber tires,” said the dealer. 

“No, sir,” was the emphatic response. 
“We ain’t that kind. When we’re drivin’, 
we want to know it.” 


Indulgent 


MONG the guests bidden to a musicale 

in Washington was an ill-tempered per- 
son, who only came because he deemed it wise 
in view of the fact that he was under some 
social obligations to the hostess. 

He had a good time, however, for the 
majority of the performers were so medi- 
ocre a lot that he was afforded numer- 
ous opportunities to indulge his powers 
of sarcasm for the benefit of those guests 
who sat near him. At one juncture, when a 
certain violinist had “done things” to the 
“Spring Song,” some one whispered to him, 
“ Are you a lover of music?” 

“T am,” said the “grouch,” “but don’t 
ask them to stop on my account.” 


The Same Result /s 


ITTLE Gertrude was giving a birthday 

party and there was some slight delay 
in providing seats for her little friends. 
Gertrude was very much disturbed in conse- 
quence. 

“Wait a little. dear,” said her mother, 
“everything will be all right in just a 
moment.” 

“ Well, you see. mother,” replied the little 
girl, solemnly, “it isn’t that we haven’t 
chairs enongh, but IT have asked too much 
company.” 
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shouting himself hoarse): Oh, mister, it’s no 


good hollerin’ at gran’paw. He's deef—pore old dear. Heave this lump of coal at him. 


A Pure Mathematician 
|= Poets chant of Clouds and Things 
In lonely attics! 
A Nobler Lot is his, who clings 
To Mathematics. 


Sublime he sits, no Worldly Strife 
His Bosom vexes, 

Reducing all the Doubts of Life 
To Y’s and X’s. 


And naught to him’s a Primrose on 
The river’s border: 
\ Parallelepipedon 


Is more in order. 


Let Braggarts vow to do and dare 
And right abuses! 
He’d rather sit at home and square 
Hypotenuses 


Along his straight-ruled paths he goes, 
Contented with ‘em, 


The only Rhythm that he knows, 


A Logarithm. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Better than He Knew 

HE old friends had had three days to- 

gether. 

*You have a pretty place here, John,” re- 
marked the guest on the morning of his de 
parture. “ But it looks a bit bare yet.” 

“Oh, that’s because the trees are so 
young,” answered the host. comfortably. “I 
hope they’ll have grown to a good size before 
you come again. 


What She Wanted 


NE day in the spring the orphans from 

the asylum were taken in motor-cars out 
to the park. A society woman, accompanied 
by her stylish little daughter, was driving 
through the park in a big limousine ear. 
rhey stopped and watched the procession of 
the little orphans, and the mother explained 
that the little boys and girls had no homes 
and no fathers or mothers. 

After she had finished, she discovered that 
her little daughter was almost crying; her 
eves were filled with tears. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dearest,” she 
asked. 

“Oh. mother.” was the sobbing reply, 73 
want to be an orphan. Can I?’ 


Unselfish 
ITTLE Ralph belonged to a family of 
4 five. One morning he came into the 


house carrying five stones which he brought 
to his mother, saying: 

“ Look, mother, here are tombstones for 
each one of us.” 

The mother, counting them, said: 

“Here is one for father, dear! Here is 
one for mother! Here is brother’s! Here is 
the baby’s: but there is none for Delia, the 
maid.” 

Ralph was lost in thought for a moment, 
then cheerfully cried: 

“Oh, well, never mind, mother; 
have mine, and I'll live!” 
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Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50 per cent. Efficient 


BY WALTER GRIFFITH 


number of helpful, inspiring, and 

informing articles one sees in the pub- 
lic press and magazines the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must believe 
that the entire American nation is striving 
for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American man, because the race is 
swifter every day, competition is keener, 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man 
the stronger his will and brain, and the 
greater his ability to match wits and win. 
The greater his confidence in himself the 
greater the confidence of other people in 
him; the keener his wit and the clearer his 
brain. 

The American woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the family 
and home, and take all the thought and re- 


I’ one were to form an opinion from the 


sponsibility from the shoulders of the man- 


whose present~lay business burdens are all 
that he ean carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of 
us much physically, but what is the 
trouble ? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this —a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as im- 
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possible as it is for the grate of a stove to 
rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to a stove: make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
have accumulated and then prevent its 
burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., 
to drug ourselves, or after we have become 
100 per cent. inefficient through illness to 
still further attempt to rid ourselves of it 
in the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine, because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, 
nor to clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its 
parts; yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the system to rid it of 
waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can 2o exactly the same 
for yourself, as I will demonstrate before 
I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intes- 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are ten to one that 
you would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness, but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches come 
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on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, 
we are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it 
distributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to what- 
ever disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to 
consider the treatment that we have received 
in illness to realize fully how it developed and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor 
and our intellect dull—our spirits low 
and our ambitions weak—but it is re- 
sponsible through its weakening and in- 
fecting processes for a list of illnesses that 
if catalogued here would seem almost un- 
believable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of 
that very expensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in ac- 
cord—there are no poisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body instead 
of weakness—there is nothing to clog up 
the system and make us bilious, dull, and 
fearful. 
everything working in perfect ac- 
and without obstruction, our brains are 
clear, our entire physical being is competent 
to respond quickly to every requirement, 
and we are 100 per cent. efficient 

Now this waste I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if 
it could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
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tions is very unnatural, and if continued 
becomes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of tw: 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons 
says: “All of our curative agents are poi- 
and as a consequence, every dos: 
diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the sam: 
school, “All medicines which ent; 
the circulation poison the blood in the sam 
manner as do the poisons that produ 
disease.”’ 

Now the internal organism can be ke 
as sweet and pure and clean as the exter: 
and by the same natural, sane method 
bathing. By the proper system warm wat: 
ean be introduced so that the colon is per 
fectly cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process 
seems to be just as normal and natural 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more wid 
and generally every day, and it seems 
though every one should be inform 
thoroughly on a practice which, though 
rational and simple, is revolutionary in 
accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to writ 
of exhaustively in the public press, | 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an i: 
teresting treatise on ‘Why Man of Tod 
Is Only 50 per Cent. Efficient,” which treat 
the subject very exhaustively and which | 
will send without cost to any one addressing 
him at 134 West 65th Street, New York 
and mentioning that they have read t! 
article in Harper’s MaGaZIne. 

Personally I am enthusiastic on inter: 
bathing because I have seen what it | 
done in illness as well as in health, and 
believe that every person who wishes 
keep in as near a perfect condition as 
humanly possible should at least be 
formed on this subject; he will also pr 
ably learn something about himself whi 
he has never known through reading t! 
little book to which I refer. 
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says: 
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Painting by Frank E. Schoonover Illustration for “* The Little Wet Foot 


AS THEY PACED SLOWLY BY, I HEARD HIM CALL HER “ANNE” 








